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CONTINUED. 


SECTION  III  * 

R 

On  the  Propagation  of  Errour  and  Superstition, 

AS  beneficial  as  these  men  had  been  while 
they  stood  distinguished  by  knowledge  and 
wisdom,  or  by  pretensions  to  them,  not  by  rank, 
as  individuals,  not  as  members  of  a  particularor- 

der, 

*  I  Have,  sometimes  thought*  and  said,  perhaps,  in  our 
conversations,  that  the  life  of  mankind  may  be  compared 
aptly  enough  to  that  of  every  individual,  in  respect  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  science.  There  is  in  both  a  state  of  infancy,  of 
adolescence,  of  manhood,  and  of  dotage,  to  be  observed. 
The  ideas  of  infancy  are  taken  superficially  from  the 
first  appearances  of  things  to  the  senses.  They  are  ill 
compared,  ill  associated,  and  compounded  into  notions  for 
the  most  part  either  trifling  and  absurd.  In  adolescence,  ideas 
Increase  and  grow  a  little  better  determined.  Experience  and 
observation  compare  and  compound  them  better.  In  man- 
hood, the  judgment  is  ripened,  the  understanding  formed,  the 
errours  of  former  states  are  assumed  to  be  corrected,  and  the 
farther  progress  of  science  to  be  more  sure.  Thus  it  should 
be,  no  doubt.  But  affections  and  passions  multiply,  and  ga- 
ther strength,  in  the  whole  course  of  this  progress.  What  is 
gained  one  way  is  lost  another :  and  if  real  knowledge  in* 
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-  der,  they  became  hurtful,  in  many  respects,  when 
they  composed  a  community  within  a  community, 
had  a  separate  interest,  and,  by  consequence,  a 
separate  policy.  I  pretend  not  to  consider  how 
their  power  encroached  on  that  of  the  state,  and 
became  independent  on  it,  nor  how  their  wealth 
increased,  to  the  impoverishment  of  all  other  or- 
ders. We  may  guess  at  the  ancient  by  what  we 
know  of  the  modern  clergy,  and  may  be  allowed 
to  wonder,  that  in  those  days,  as  well  as  in  our 

creases,  real  errour  mixes  and  increases  with  it.  Fancy  may 
not  impose  as  it  did,  perhaps,  but  it  may  incline  strongly  to 
errour;  and  authority  and  custom  will  do  the  rest.  They  will 
invert  the  whole'  order  of  science.  Ignorant  ages  and  ignOraift 
BftMdns  will  impose  on  ifafe  most  knowing ;  and  even  in  the 
same  age  and  nation,  infancy  imposes  on  adolescence,  and 
adolescence  on  manhood,  till  the  great  round  is  finished,  and 
the  philosopher,  who  began  a  child,  ends  a  child. 

Let  this  be  applied  principally  to  knowledge  in  the  First 
Philosophy.  Arts  of  all  kinds,  and  many  other  sciences,  have 
been  improved  not  so  much  by  building  on  old,  as  by  laying 
new  foundations ;  not  so  much  by  assuming  implicitly  princi- 
ples, either  ancient  or  modern,  as  by  examining  all,  and 
adopting,  or  rejecting,  or  inventiug,  without  any  regard  to  au- 
thority. The  very  reverse  of  this  proceeding  has  been  prac- 
tised in  matters  of  the  First  Philosophy ;  and  the  professors 
of  it  at  this  hour,  in  the  mature  age  t>f  philosophy,  do  little 
more  very  often  than  repeat  the  babblings  of  it's  infancy,  and 
the  sallies  of  it's  youth*  These  men  are  more  properly  ancient 
philosophers  than  those  whom  they  Call  so.  They  live  indeed 
in  the  mature  age  of  philosophy.  But  in  this  age,  whenever 
metaphysics  and  theology  are  concerned,  they  seem  to  rush 
forward  into  a  state  of  dotage,  and  affect  to  hold  the  language 
that  the  First  Philosophy  held,  in  Oriental,  Egyptian,  and 
Grecian  Schools,  before  she  had  learned  to  speak  plain* 

own, 
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0wn,  it  has  been  found  so  hard  to  discover,  that, 
though  civil  government  cannot  subsist  so  well 
without  religion,  religion  may  Subsist  and  flourish 
too  without  ecclesiastical  government.  It  will  b? 
enough  for  my  purpose,  to  observe  to  what.a/ter 
gree  of  wealth  and  power  this  order  ftrose  in  the 
patiqns  we  speajc  of,  and  «to  $ho,w  Jbow  it  propagato<jl 
errour  in  philosophy,  and  superstition  in  religion. 

A6  tp  the  first,  then,  the  reverend  Magi  14 
Persia  had  the  province  of  teaching  princes  hpw 
to  govern,  and  of  assisting  their  pupils  in  govern- 
ment afterward.  It  was  much  the  sarne  in  Egypt, 
vvhere  the  priests  had  the  peculiar  right  to  ad- 
mooiah  and  to  reprove,  indirectly,  at  le&st,  the 
Jungs.  In  Ethiopia,  this  prerogative  was  carried 
farther ;  for  there  the  kings  were  ordered  to  die 
Whenever  ,the  priests  thought  fit,  till  a  sacrilegious 
king,  Ergpmenes,  I  think,  arose,  broke  into  the  sa- 
bred college,  and  put  these  ghostly  tyrants  them- 
selves to  death.  This  did  not  happen  neither  till  thp 
bloody  inquisition  had  been  long  in  possession  of 
this  power,  if  Ergamenes  lived  about  the  ti*ne  Qf 
the  secpnd  Ptolemy,  The  wealth  and  the  immu- 
tie$  of  thi&prder  were  as  exorbitant  as  the  author- 
ity aud  power.  We  may  learn  from  I)iodorus 
the  Sicilian,  not  only,  that  this  order  had  raised 
itself  to  a  partnership  in  the  sovereignty,  but  to 
an  exemption  from  all  impositions  and  burdens; 
fpr  the  members  of  it  were  "  participes  imperii— 
f<  cunctis.oneribus  immunes,"  and  they  had  also 
oee  third  of  the  whole  property  of  Egypt.  As  to 
their  immunities,  there  is  an  astonishing  in^nge 
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in  the  book  of  Genesis.  The  miserable  pedpte 
were  obliged,  in  a  great  famine,  to  sell  their  lands 
to  the  king  for  bread.  But  the  king  gave  bread 
to  the  priests  ;  they  ate  their  fill,  and  kept  their 
lands. 

To  speak  now  of  the  manner  in  which,  and  the 
reasons  for  which,  this  order  of  men  propagated 
errour  in  philosophy,  and  superstition  in  religion, 
let  it  be  considered,  how  necessary  it  was  for  them 
to  maintain  that  reputation  of  sanctity,  know- 
ledge, and  wisdom,  on  which  this  esteem  and  re- 
verence had  been  founded.  They  had  provided 
themselves  many  supports,  in  the  form  and  con- 
stitution of  the  Egyptian  and  other  governments ; 
but  they  saw,  at  the  same  time,  like  able  men, 
how  necessary  it  was  to  continue  in  force  and 
vigour  the  original  principles  of  the  empire  they 
had  over  the  minds  of  men,  on  which  all  the  rest 
depended..  The  general  scheme  of  their  policy, 
therefore,  seems  to  have  been  this.  They  built 
their  whole  system  of  philosophy  on  the  supersti- 
tious opinions  and  practices,  that  had  prevailed  in 
days  of  the  greatest  ignorance :  and,  by  conse- 
quence,  their  principal  object  was  false,  not  real 
science.  Real  science  would  have  discovered 
their  fallacies  in  a  multitude  of  instances ;  and  it 
wouW  have  served  their  chief  purpose  effectually 
in  none,  if  they  bad  left  it  unsophisticated.  Be- 
sides, men  began  to  rise,  as  Tully  expresses  him- 
self, "  k  necessariis  ad  elegantiora."  They  might 
therefore  have  been  overtaken  by  some  who  were 
not  of  their  order,  in  real,  or  have  been  detected 

in 
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in  fantastical  science.     It  was  fit,  therefore,  that 
they  should  guard  against  both  these  accidents ; 
and  they  did  so  with  much  cunning.    They  mul- 
tiplied and  exaggerated  their  pretensions  to  such 
kinds  of  knowledge,  as  every  man  was  conscious 
to  himself  that  he  could  not  acquire ;  and  yet  a* 
every  man  was  prepared  to  believe,  accprding  to 
the  prejudices  of  the  age,  that  they  had  acquired 
by  traditions,  derived  from  ancient  sages,  or  even 
by  divine   illuminations,  and  a  correspondence 
several  ways  carried  on  with  gods  and  daemons. 
But  still  they  did  not  rest  their  security  even  on 
1  this  alone.     They  had  other  expedients,  and  they 
employed  them  artfully  and  successfully.     Most 
of  their  doctrines  were  wrapped  up  in  the  myste- 
rious veil  of  allegory.     Most  of  them  were  propa- 
gated in  the  mysterious  cipher  of  sacred  dialects, 
of  sacerdotal  letters,  and  of  hieroglyphical  cha- 
racters :  and  the  useful  distinction  of  an  putwurd 
and  inward  doctrine  was  invented,  one  for  the 
vulgar,  and  one  for  the  initiated ;  that  is,  ope  for 
those  to  whom  it  was  useless,  or  dangerous,  to 
trust  their  secret ;  and  one  for  those,  the  ability, 
credulity,  or  enthusiasm  of  whom  they  had  suffi- 
ciently tried  by  a  long  noviciate.     Among  the 
first,  allegory  passed  for  a  literal  relation  of  facts, 
and  hyperbole  was  the  common  style.    Among 
the  lasjt,  all  was  fraud  or  folly.     We  see  enough 
of  the  first  in  the  Old  Testament,  to  make  both 
probable.  Much  in  this  manner,  I  think,  that  the 
corruption  of  the  First  Philosophy  was  established 
W  Egypt  and  the  East,  from  whence  it  spread  to 
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tHstafit  countries  arid  distant  ages,  after  it  became 
k  tridfe  in  thfe  h&nds  of  men,  iri  whoht  the  cha- 
factfers  of  philosophers  anfl  f)rifesti  ivere  cOri- 
fouridfcd. 

It  would  bfe  ifedibus  knd  useless,  to  descend  into 
iMny  particulars  cohcerning  the  various  systems 
6f  polytheism  and  idolatry.  Let  lis  content  bur- 
selves  with  hiakitog  sbme  few  observations,  that 
inay  point  Out  thfc  propagation  of  errpur  in 
natural  theology,  ak  it  descended  fl'om  thk  Egyp- 
tians and  other  nations  to  the  Grfcfeks.  To  be 
particular  about  the  rise  of  it  would  be  ridiculous 
affectation.  It  arose  long  before  the  mfcn,  who 
ippear  to  us  to  have  been  the  first  teachers  of  it, 
existed.  Phferecydes,  of  Syros,  who  Writ  in  prose, 
and  philosophised  out  of  verse  and  song  the  first 
Among  the  Greeks,  was  the  master  of  Pythagoras 
and  Thales,  who  founded  the  Italic  and  Ionic 
sects,  and  lived,  therefore,  later  than  the  fiftieth 
'olympiad.  Homier  and  Hfesiod  lived,  indeed,  be^ 
fork  the  institution  of  the  olympiads,  and  perhaps 
ititfbh  'about  th'e  same  time  ;  though  Tully,  or 
Cktb*,  place's  your  blind  rnan  long  before  the 
Othfer. 

But  I  am  far  from  thinking,  that  Homer  meant 
his  Iliad  and  Odyssfey  should  pass  for  philosophi- 
cal poems ;  though  it  has  been  the  madness  of 
ptedants,  almost  from  his  own  age  to  ours,  to  . 
extol  him  and  censure  him  &s  a  philosopher.  He 
meant  to  'flatter  his  countrymen,  by  recording  thfe 

*  Ck.de  Sertect. 
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feats  of  their  ancestors,  the  valour  of  some,  and 
the  prudence  of  others;  and  he  employed  for  the 
machinery  of  his  poem  the  theology  of  his  age,  as 
Tasso  and  Milton  have  employed  that  of  theirs* 
Had  Arnobius,  and  much  more  such  a  weak  phi? 
losopher  as  Justin,  or  such  a  warm  rhetor  as 
Tertullian,  lived  in  our  days,  you  would  have  been 
attacked  in  your  turn,  and  have  been  made  the 
father  of  Rosycrusianism,  and  of  all  the  silly 
doctrines  about  sylphs  and  gnomes ;  just  as  rear 
eonably  as  Homer  has  been  attacked,  by  the  zeal 
of  Christian  writers,  for  teaching  polytheism  and 
idolatry.  I  believe,  too,  that  you  would  have  been 
as  well  defended  by  your  commentator,  by  his 
interpretations  of  yoar  allegories,  and  by  his 
explanations  of  the  hidden  sense  of  the  Rape  of 
the  Locke,  for  instance,  as  Homer  was  by  those 
who  found  out  a  hidden  sense  in  all  his  fables/ 
and  who  judged,  that  ha  must  have  been  very 
knowing  in  natural  philosophy,  because  he  men- 
tions sun,  wind,  rain,  and  thunder,  for  which  you 
Jaugh  at  Politian  and  others  of  his  learned  ad- 


mirers*. 


They  who  have  represented  Homer  a*  a  great 
philosopher,  have  made  themselves  ridiculous. 
They  who  haye  represented  him  as  tfoe  great 
author  of  polytheism,  idolatry,  and  superstition, 
have  done  him  wrong.  Many  ancient  hards 
flourished  long  before  him.  Who  they  were, 
>yhether  the  name  of  Orpheus,  for  instance,  was 

*  Pref.  to  the  lli«4. 
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given  to  different  persons,  like  that "of  Pharaoh,  and 
that  of  Zoroaster,  very  probably ;  whether  it  was 
derived  from  a  Phoenician,  or  Arabian  word,  that 
signified  knowledge,  as  Vossius  thought ;  whether 
no  such  man  as  Orpheus  ever  existed,  as  Aristotle 
thought ;  or  whether  the  verses  ascribed  to  him 
were  writ  by  a  certain  Cecrops*,  as  the  Pytha- 
goricians  pretended,  it  matters  little.  We  may 
reason  in  this  case  much  as  Tully  does  about 
Atlas,  Prometheus,  and  Cepheus  f;  and  we  may 
conclude,  that  the  fabulous  anecdotes,  with  which 
old  traditions  were  crowded  about  Orpheus,  to 
mention  the  most  famous  only,  and  the  doctrines 
he  taught,  and  the  mysteries  he  instituted,  prove 
at  least  thus  much,  that  Egyptian  theology  and 
many  of  those  superstitions  had  been  imported 
into  Greece  long  before  Homer  lived.  We  may 
easily  figure  to  ourselves,  with  what  advantage 
this  theology,  and  these  superstitions,  were,  intro- 
duced among  the  rude,  illiterate,  and,  at  thatt 
time,  half-savage  Greeks,  from  a  nation  as  famous 
as  the  Egyptian,  and  by  men,  whether  Egyptians, 
Phoenicians,  or  Greeks,  who  had  been  the  scho- 
lars of  priests,  prophets,  seers,  and  magicians ;  of 
holy  men  who  saw  visions,  and  dreamed  dreams, 
:and  enjoyed  every  sort  of  divine  communication, 
in  a  country,  where  dynasties  of  gods  had  ruled 
so  long.  Plato  had  the  front,  in  a  much  mpre 
enlightened  state  of  Greece,  to  publish  his  own 
whirtfsies,  or  those  of  Pythagoras,  in  hio  Tirnseus, 

*  Dc  Nat  D.eoi.  1.  i.  t  Tuscul.  Quaes.  1.  5. 

on 
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on  the  faith  of  men  begotten  by  gods,  and  there- 
fore well  acquainted  with  their  fathers.  Might 
not  these  missionary  poets,  or  their  masters,  pass 
for  such  sons  of  the  gods,  in  the  dark  ages  we  re- 
fer to  ?  Or,  might  not  that  divine  fury,  the  sure 
mark  of  inspiration,  be  ascribed  to  them,  which 
was  believed  to  seize  the  sibyls,  and  which  seized 
the  prophets,  and  the  sons  of  the  prophets, 
among  the  Jews ;  nay,  even  those  who  happened 
to  fall  in  their  way,  as  we  learn  from  the  Bible, 
that  it  seized  not  only  Saul,  but  even  the  men  he 
had  sent  to  take  David. 

We  may  believe,  that  Homer's  predecessors 
went  about  singing  their  spiritual  and  moral 
canticles,  philosophical  rhapsodies,  and  heroical 
ballads,  as  tradition  reports  that  he  did  after 
them.  What  became  of  their  hymns  or  canticles 
we  know  not,  whether  any  were  preserved,  or 
when  they  were  lost.  But  lost  they  were,  which 
the  scattered  fragments  of  his  works  had  been 
likewise,  if  they  had  not  fallen  by  accident  into 
the  hands  of  Lycurgus,  as  Plutarch,  whom  you 
cite  for  this  fact,  relates ;  and  if  Solon  had  not 
perfected  the  compilation  of  them,  as  Diogenes 
Laertius  relates,  whom  I  wish  you  had  cited 
likewise,  to  show,  that  the  two  greatest  legislators 
of  Greece  published  the  two  first  editions  of 
Homer-  In  this  manner  his  writings  became  the 
sole  repertory  to  later  ages  of  all  the  thepjogy, 
philosophy,  and  history  of  those  which  preceded 
his.  All  the  scribblers  of  Greece  imitated,  and 
pillaged  them,  and  none  more  than  Plato. 

Solon 
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Solon  had  studied  philosophy  in  Egypt,  under 
the  two  most  celebrated  priests  of  Heliopolis 
and  Sals,  and  had  learned  even  the  Atlantic 
language,  according  to  the  report  of  Plato.  This 
consideration  might  influence  the  legislator 
strongly,  in  favour  of  a  poet  who  had  been  skill- 
ed in  the  political,  mythological,  and  every  other 
part  of  Egyptian  knowledge,  above  three  cen- 
turies before  he  went  to  that  school  for4  instruc- 
tion. But  the  general  reputation  of  Egyptian 
wisdom,  the  beauty  of  those  poems  wherein  they 
found,  or  imagined  that  they  found  so  much  of  it 
interspersed,  and  the  loss  perhaps  of  what  their 
first  poetical  reformers  had  committed  to  writing, 
if  they  had  writ  any  thing,  might  raise  the  esteem 
for  Homer  among  all  the  Greek  philosophers,  to 
that  exorbitant  and  even  ridiculous  height,  to 
which  in  fact  it  rose.  As  soon  as  the  rage  of 
making  complete  systems  of  philosophy,  wherein 
theology  and  legislative  knowledge  had  always  a 
principal  share,  began  to  be  the  prevailing  mode 
in  Greece,  every  system-maker  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  be  armed  with  the  authority  of  Homer : 
arid-  they  did  for  this  purpose,  the  samfe  thing  by 
his  writings,  that  St.  Jerom  says,  somewhere  or 
other,  was  done  by  the  sacred  writings,  every  one 
endeavoured  to  drag  them  to  his  sense,  even  when 
they  were  contrary  to  it.  "  Scripturas  trahere 
c<  repugnantes/' 

The  poems  of  Homer,  and   the  whole  Pagan 
theology,  like  embroidered   or  painted  curtains, 
coarsely  wrought  by  superstition  first,  and  after- 
ward 
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ward  etiHched  and  heightened  In  their  colouring 
by  the  imaginations  of  poets,  hid  the  true  seem, 
therein  the  principles  of  natural  theology  are  to 
be  found,  from  vulgar  fright,  which  they  amused 
with  gaudy  ancf  grotesque  figures,  out  of  the  pro- 
portions and  fortns  of  nature,  divine  or  human, 
instead  of  showing  this  scene  in  that  simplicity, 
in  which  it  will  appear  to  every  sober  eye.  The 
true  scenp,  Wherein  the  principles  of  natural  the- 
ology are  to  be  found,  was  signified,  perhaps,, 
in  that  remarkable  inscription  on  a  temple  at  Sais, 
which  Plutarch  mentions,  however  differently 
that  may  have  been  interpreted.  "  I  am  all  that 
"  h&fe  been,  is,  and  shall  be,  and  my  veil  m> 
*'  mortal  has  ever  yet  removed."  This  veil  re- 
presented the  works  of  God,  in  Which  and  by 
which  alone  he  is  to  be  discovered,  as  far  as  he 
has  thought  fit  to  communicate  any  knowledge  of 
himself.  Beyond  this  veil  the  eye  of  human  rea- 
son can  discover  nothing.  By  the  help  of  these 
images,  we  may  form  a  just  and  clear  notion  of 
the  different  ways  by  which  men  run  into  errotor, 
on  this  important  subject:  the  generality,  by  ne- 
glecting to  contemplate  God  in  the  works  of 
God  :  philosophers,  by  attempting  to  remove  the 
veil,  to  contemplate  God  in  his  nature  and  es- 
sence, Wot  in  his  works  alone.  The  vulgar  per- 
sonified, deified,  and  worshipped  the  works,  with- 
out looking  up  to  the  worker,  as  their  poets  had 
taught  thtem  :  the  generation  of  the  visible  world 
was  to  them  a  generation  of  invisible  gods ;  for 
Jhey  had  taken  -ideas  tf  power  aiid  wisdom,  of 

good 
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good  and  evil,  from  the  phenomena;  and  they 
personified  and  deified  not  only  these,  but  affec- 
tions, passions,  and  almost  every  complex  mode 
that  the  human  mind  can  frame.  When  they 
were  in  this  profuse  mood  of  deification,  we  can- 
not wonder  if  they  deified  those  men  from  whom 
they  had  received  great  benefits,  nor  if  tutelary 
heroes  became  tutelary  gods.  Some  of  the  philo- 
sophers, having  been  led  by  a  more  full  and  ac- 
curate contemplation  of  nature  to  the  knowledge 
of  a  Supreme  self-existent  Being,  of  infinite 
power  and  wisdom,  and  the  first  cause  of  all 
things,  were  not  contented  with  this  degree  of 
knowledge.  They  would  explain,  they  would 
evsn  analyse  the  divine  nature.  They  made  a 
system  of  God's  moral  as  well  as  physical  attri- 
butes, by  which  to  account  for  the  proceedings  of 
his  providence ;  and  reasoning  thus  beyond  all 
their  ideas,  by  a  certain  agitation  and  ferment  of 
the  mind,  they  remained  in  the  labyrinths  of  ab- 
surdity they  had  formed  ;  acknowledging  the  ex- 
istence of  this  Monad,  this  Unity,  elevated  above 
all  essence  and  all  intelligence,  and  yet  neglecting 
to  worship  him ;  conforming  to  the  practice  of 
idolatry,  though  not  to  the  doctrines  of  poly- 
theism. 

But  how  true  soever  all  this  may  be,  and  much 
more  to  the  same  effect,  that  might  be  added,  yet 
th£  great  principle,  that  maintained  all  the  corrup- 
tions of  natural  religion,  was  that  of  priestcraft. 
Philosophers  and  priests  were  the  same  persons 
long ;  as  I  imagine,  that  bards  and  philosophers 

1  had 
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had   been  before :  and  when  they  assumed  their 
distinct  characters,  the  priests  were  too  powerful, 
and  the  people  too  bigotted,  to  hope  for  any  refor- 
mation.    An  opposition  to  the  grossest  supersti- 
tion, or  a  disbelief  of  that  rabble  of  the  sky,  those 
gods  of  different  ranks  and  different  employments, 
those  celestial  husbands  and   wives,    fathers  and, 
children,  brothers  and  sisters,  would  have  passed 
for  atheism ;   and  the  best  of  men  would  have 
been  reputed  atheists,   and  have  been  treated 
accordingly,  as  Socrates  was.     It  was  in  these 
countries  then,  as  it  is  in  several  countries  now.  . 
Nothing  was  too  absurd  for  stupid  credulity  to 
receive,  nor  for  artifice,  emboldened  by  success, 
to  impose.    Sham  miracles  were  shawn,  like  other 
false  wares,  in  a  proper  light,  and  at  a  proper 
distance :  and  those  errours,  which  had  contracted 
the  rust  of  antiquity,   became,  for  that  reason 
alone,  venerable.      In  short,    the  whole  scheme 
of  religion  was  applied  then,   as  it  is  in  many 
countries*  Christian  and  others,  still,  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  those  who  had  the  conduct  of  it.     The 
worship  of  one  God,  and  the  simplicity  of  natural 
religion,  would  not  serve  their  turn.     Gods  were 
multiplied,  that  devotions,  and  ail  the  profitable 
rites  and   ceremonies  which  belonged  to  them, 
might  be  so  too.     The  invisible  Mithras  would 
have  been  of  little  value,  without  the  visible,  to 
the  magi :  and   a  calf  or   a  cat,  nay  garlic  and 
onions,  were  more  lucrative   divinities  in   lower 
Egypt,  than  Kneph  had  ever  been,  in  the  upper. 
But  farther :  it ,  was  not  the  First  Philosophy 

alone 
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£ioae  that  was  thus  corrupted,  but  every  other 
part  of  science,  that  could  be  wrested  and  mis- 
applied to  the  same  purposes.     The  priesthood 
held  it,  ia  Egypt,  and  in  the  other  countries  from 
whence  the  Greeks  derived  their  knowledge,  to 
be  a  maxim  of  ecclesiastical  polipy,  and  a  wise 
ofie  it  was,  to  keep  every  part  of  science  like  a 
monopoly  in  their  own  hand,  and  to  be  of  some 
real  use  to  mankind,  in  that  rtianner  at  least.    On 
this   principle,    they  cultivated  arithmetic   and 
geometry.     Arithmetic  might  be  of  use  to  them, 
in  order  to  calculate  the  number  of  their  gods  and 
daemone,    or  the  revenues  they  enjoyed ;  which 
was  no  easy  task  :  geometry  might  help  them  to 
set  out  the  bounds  of  their  possessions,  and  serve 
to   other  temporal  purposes;  for  they  had  not 
yet  discovered,    as   some  modern  writers  have 
done,  how  well  geometry  may  be  applied  to  prove 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  to  the  solution  of 
other    metaphysical    and    theological   problems* 
But  they  had  still  more  use  for  physic  and  astro- 
nomy, to  both  of  which  they  applied  themselves 
with  industry  and  success,  and  both  of  which  they 
made  subservient  to  their  great  design.     "  Medi- 
%f<  cina  animi,"  physic  for  the  soul,  was  the  title 
of  some  books  of  Mercury,  that  were  carried  in 
the  famous  procession  described  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria.     It  may  be,  that  the  principles  and 
rules  of  theurgic  magic  were  laid  down  in  those 
sacred  writings,    and  that  the  Egyptian    priests 
pretended  to  raise  themselves  and  others,  by  the 
observation. of  these  rules,  to  such  a  communion 

with 
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with  the  gods,  as  to  employ  their  divine  power 
and  knowledge  whenever   they  -were  necessary. 
But  the  physic  conversant  about  bodily  substances 
only  produced  another  sort  of  magic,  which  may 
be  called  natural ;  since  it  consisted  in  this,  that  the 
effects  of  causes  very  natural   were  ascribed  by 
ignorant  people,  not  indeed  always  and  absolutely 
to  a  supernatural  power,  bu^  always  to  a  power 
and  knowledge  above  those  of  any  other  men  than 
their    magicians  ;    and    that    a    good    chemist 
was  deemed,  like   our   friar  Bacon,  a  conjurer. 
Thus   again  astronomy,    which    had  been  cul- 
tivated    long    under  the  name    of    astrology, 
dwindled  into  that  contemptible  science  which  is 
at  this  day  so  justly  distinguished  from  it     From 
-considering  the  motions,  men  grew  attentive  to 
the  supposed  influences  of  the  stars;  and  that 
ridiculous  scene  of  fraud  opened  itself,  which  con* 
tinues  still  to  impose  in  the  East,  where  astrolo- 
gers,   who  cannot  mjike  an  almanack,    govern 
princes  and  nations,  by  pretending  to  read  their 
destinies  in  the  sky. 

*  The  whole  system  of  mythology  and  Pagan 
theology  was  so  absurd,  that  it  could  not  have 
been  introduced  into  common  belief,  if  it  had  not 
begun  to  be  so,  like  other  absurd  systems  of  re- 
ligion, in  times  of  the  darkest  ignorance,  and 
among  creatures  as  irrational  as  Greenlanders, 
Samojedes,  or  Hottentots ;  if  after  that,  errour 
and  knowledge  growing  up,  together,  the  former 
had  not  outgrown  the  other,  and  maintained  itself 

against 
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against  the  improvements  of  human  reason  and 
of  knowledge,  by  the  force  of  habit ;  and  finally, 
if  legislators  had  not  thought  it  dangerous  to  cure* 
and  useful  to  confirm  superstition :  and  yet,  after 
all,  much  art  was  necessary  to  keep  it  in  repute, 
beside  the  craft  that  has  been  already  mentioned,  a* 
well  as  to  make  it  answer  the  design  of  legislators.  . 
Allegories,  that  passed  for  facts,  the  fraud  of 
oracles,  the  impertinence  of  parables,  that  pre- 
tended to  some  meaning,  and  of  fablfes  that  pointed 
at  none,  except  it  was  to  encourage  vice  by  the 
example  of  their  gods,  composed  an  outward  re- 
ligion, supported  a  ridiculous  worship,  and  served 
to  amuse  the  vulgar ;  for  in  divine  matters,  the 
marvellous,  the  improbable,  nay  the  impossible 
and  the  unintelligible,  make  the  strongest  impres-' 
sions  on  vulgar  minds.  It  has  been  said,  that 
mysteries  are  designed  to  exercise  our  faith,  and 
allegories  our  understanding ;  but  nothing  can  be 
more  foolishly  said.  A  mystery,  that  is,  a  thing 
unknown,  may  exercise  our  understanding  just  as 
well  as  our  faith,  and  can  in  truth  exercise 
neither.  We  may  have  faith  in  an  authority  we 
know,  but  it  is  faith  in  this  authority,  and  not 
properly  in  the  mystery,  which  makes  us  acquiesce 
in  it.  An  allegory  may  be  contrived  to  puzzle  and 
perplex  the  understanding,  or  to  hold  out  nothing 
to  us  but  itself.  In  the  first  case  it  is  impertinent, 
in  the  second  it  is  fraudulent,  and  in  both  it  per- 
verts the  sole  use  it  should  be  employed  for,  in 
the  didactic,  or  even  in  the  poetical  style.     Such 

allegories 
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itilegories  become,  at  best,  and  when  they  have 
really  some  meaning,  a  sort  of  riddles :  they  are 
fit  to  exercise  the  sagacity,  and  to  be  the  intel- 
lectual amusement  of  children  alone,  and  yet  they 
have  been  the  pride  of  great  genii.     Josephus> 
who  was  a  Jew  and  a  cabalist,  admired  them 
much  :  and  he  tells  a  silly  story,  on  the  authority 
of  Menander  of  Ephesus,  to  give  them  credit,  or 
to  raise  our  ideas  of  the  wisdom  of  Solomon, 
Hiram,  and  Abdemon.     The  two  first  had,    it 
seems,  a  curious  correspondence,  in  which  they 
proposed  riddles  to  one  another,  and  the  Tyrian 
paid  most  of  the  forfeits,  till  Abdemon  taught  him 
to  pose  the  wisest  of  men.      Plato*,  who  dis- 
graced philosophy  as  much  as  Homer  elevated 
poetry,  by  the  use  of  allegory,  declared,  that  this 
poet,  whom  he  banished  in  another  mood  out  of 
his  commonwealth,  should  not  be  read   by  any 
who  were  not  initiated  in  wisdom ;  that  is,  who 
were  not  alble  to  draw  a  hidden  sense  out  of  his 
writings;  that  is,  who  were  not  able  to  make 
their  own  inventions  pass  for  the  significations  of 
his  fables,  and  the  interpretation  of  his  allegories^ 
Allegory,  in  the  true  intention  of  it,  is  designed 
to  make  clearer  as  well  as  stronger  impressions 
on  the  mind ;  and,  therefore,  as  they  who  pre- 
iertd  to  foretel  future  events    should   be   sus- 
pected of  imposture,    when  they  deliver  their 
predictions,  like  those  who  governed  the  oracles 
of  the  heathen  world,  in  obscure  and  equivocal 

*  In  Alcib* 
Vot.  VI.  C %  terras, 
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terms,  that  may  be  applied  afterward,  as  they 
often  were,  to  different  and  even  contrary  events ; 
so  ttoey,  who  pretend  to  teach  divine  truths  ia 
allegorical,  symbolical,  or  any  mysterious  lan- 
guage, deserve  to  be  suspected  of  imposture 
likewise.  There  may  be  good  reasons  for  con- 
cealing, there  can  never  be  any  such  for  dis- 
guising, which  is  a<  degree  of  falsifying  truth.  If 
men  reasoned  a  little  better  than  they  do  com- 
monly, and  were  a  little  less  blinded  by  prejudices, 
they  would  not  be  such  bubbles  as  to  receive,  on 
one  authority,  what  comes  to  them  really  on 
another.  The  obscure  prophecy,  and  the  ab- 
struse doctrine,  when  one  is  interpreted,  and  the 
other  explained,  are  not  so  properly  the  prophecy 
of  the  prophet,  nor  the  doctrine  of  the  doctor, 
as  they  are  such  of  the  persons  who  apply  the 
prophecy  to  some  particular  event,  and  deter- 
mine the  doctrine  to  some  particular  sense,  nei- 
ther of  which  was  possibly  intended  by  them. 

Rapin  says,  in  his  comparison  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  that  the  symbolical  theology  of  the 
Egyptians  seemed  to  them  the  most  respectful 
fnanner  of  treating  divine  subjects  ;  and  he  quotes 
Jamblicus  for  this  observation,  that  they  thought 
themselves  obliged  to  imitate  nature  on  these  oc- 
casions, who  hides  the  perfections  of  the  mind 
under  the  outward  veil  of  the  body.  Now  the 
first  of  these  excuses  will  appear  ridiculous 
enough,  if  we  refer  it  only  to  the  opinions  of  men. 
But  if  we  refer  it  to  any  divine  revelation,  it  is 
•till  more  egregiously  absurd.  The  last  is  an  alle- 
gorical 
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g6rical  excuse  for  allegory,  worthy  of  Jam* 
blicus,  and  little  worthy  of  a  remark.  But 
the  Jesuit  gives,  in  the  same  paragraph,  the 
true  and  universal  reason,  so  universal  and  so 
true,  that  I  wonder  at  him  for  giving  it,  of  all 
figurative  theology.  "  The  priests,"  he  says* 
"  who  had  the  keeping  of  these  mysteries,  au- 
"  thorised  this  method  to  support  their  credit* 
"  and  to  draw  veneration  to  themselves  by  the 
"  respect  for  those  holy  things  which  they  hid 
"  from  the  eyes  of  the  people,  that  they  might 
"  not  be  profaned. " 

I  cannot  let  this  subject  go,  without  taking  no* 
tice  of  what  my  lord  Bacon  says  upon  it,  in  the 
preface  to  his  treatise,  which  he  calls  "  De  Sapi- 
tc  entiV  aQd  might  have  called  more  properly, 
"  de  futilitate,  sive  de  insania  ¥6160100."  In  that, 
he  makes  parables  and  allegories  so  essential  to 
religion,  that  he  affirms,  that  to  take  them  away  is 
to  forbid  almost  all  commerce  of  things  divine 
and  human*.  Whatever  reasons  this  great  author 
had  to  make  such  a  declaration,  it  was  rashly 
made.  The  expression  is  allegorical,  but  the 
meaning  of  it  is  obvious ;  and  therefore  I  say,  that 
as  far  as  man  is  concerned  in  carrying  this  com- 
merce on,  we  are  justified  in  suspecting  it  of  en- 
thusiasm or  fraud ;  since  allegory  has  been  always 
a  principal  instrument  of  theological  deception* 

*  ■  ■  cum  ejusmodi  velis  et  umbris  teligio  gaudeat* 

ut  qui  eas  tollat,  commercia  diviaorura  et  humanorum  fart 
ifiterdicat. 

c  £  The, 
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The  Chancellor  admits,  that  it  serves  to  involve 
and  conceal,   "  ad  involucrum  et  velum,"  which 
is  a  direct  contradiction  to  it's  proper  use,  for  that 
is  to  enlighten  and  illustrate,  "ad  lumen  et  illus? 
u  stratiphem."    He  chose  to  say  nothing  of  the 
former,  rather  than  to  be  engaged  in  disputes, 
4t  pojtius  quam  lites  suscipiaipus,"  and  we  may 
?dd,  rather  than  offend  the  clergy.     For  me,  who 
think  it  much  better  not  to  write  at  all,  than  to 
write  under  any  restraint  from    delivering  the 
whole  truth  of  things  a?  it  appears  to  me ;  who 
should  think  so,  if  I  was  able  to  write  and  go  to 
the  bottom  of  every  subject  as  well  as  he ;  and 
who  have  nq  cavils  nor  invectives  to  fear,  when  I 
confine  the  communication  of  my  thoughts  toyoy 
and  a  very  few  friends,  as  I  do  in  writing  these 
Essays;  I  shall  repeat  what  I  have  said  already, 
that  the  philosopher  or.  divine,  who  pretends,  to 
instruct  others  by  allegorical  expressions  without 
nn  immediate,  direct,  and  intelligible  application 
of  the  allegory  to  some  proposition  or  other,  has 
nothing  in  his  thoughts  but  the  supposed  allegory, 
and  is  mad  enough  to  deceive  himself,  or  knave 
enough  to  attempt  to  impose  on  those  he  prer 
tends  to  instruct*     If  he  has  any  thing  there 
which  be'distrusts,  and  dares  not  venture  to  ex- 
pose naked  and  stripped  of  allegory  to  the  uo~ 
dazzled  eye  of  reason,  it  is  too  much  even  to  in- 
sinliate  in  such  a  case,  and  especially  on  subjects 
of  the  First  Philosophy.     We  may  compare  such 
theology  as  this  to  those  artificial  beauties,  who 

hide 
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fiide  their  defects  ttnder  dreSs  and  paint :  "  pars 
*  minima  6$t  ipsa  pueTla  sui" 

If  we  suppose  the  Supreme  Being  concerned 
iri  this  commerce,  as  it  is  called,  we  Suppose  what 
is  very  pfoftme  and  audacious.  I  apply  my  lord 
l%£on?s  words;  "  pro&mim  quiddam'  sonat  et 
u  audax."  Call  atay  thing  be  more  so,  than  & 
supposition,  that  the  God  of*  truth  communicates 
with  men  by  a  Wretched  human  expedient,  Con- 
trived by  them  to  deceive  one  another,  or  to  help 
their  imperfect  faculties  in  the  conception  of 
things,  and  in  the  impression  of  their  concep- 
tions ?  't ully  *  entertained,  in  this*  very  respexif, 
touch  mote  Worthy  nbtiotis  of  the  divine  nature. 
He  argues  against  the  vanity  of  divination  b^ 
tfreatais,  in  answer  to  his  brother,  on  this  principle. 
If  they  come  from  the  gods,  they  are  sent  for  the 
sa#e  df  man:  aftd  if  they  are- sent  for  tiife  dake  of 
man,  we  ought  to  believe,  that  all  such  ail vertise* 
ifcents  must  be  intelligible  to  maiif.  Obscure 
dreams  therefore  cannot  be  silch  advertisem^htS. 
They  WouW  be  repugnant  to  the  majesty  of  thft 
gods  §.  When  God  speaks  to  his  creature,  it  will 
be  always  in  terms  plain  and' precise.  "  Hoc  rife 
if  feceris.  Hoc  facito."  Thou  shalt  have  none 
other  gods  but  me.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bour as  thyself.     The  Stoics  thought  to  evade 

*  DeDivin.1.2. 

f  Intelligi  a  nobis  dii  veite  debebant  ea,  quae  nostra  nos  mo- 
i^bftnt.     Ibid. 

§  Obscura  sprania  minimi  consentanea  sunt  majestati  deo- 
xum.    Ibid. 
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this  objection  against  divination  by  dreams,  whcti 
they  set  up  their  sage,  that  ideal  being,  for  the- 
Bole  diviner  *.  But  Tully  laughed  at  all  these 
pretensions  to  a  supernatural  virtue  and  know- 
ledge, which  Chrysippus  made  necessary  to  divi- 
nation. He  affirmed  he  knew  no  person  who  had 
them,  and  concluded  from  thence,  that,  if  he 
should  allow  divination,  there  would  be  no  one 
found  to  divine  f-  Thus  may  we  laugh  too,  and 
affirm,  on  long  experience,  that,  if  we  allowed 
theological  allegory  to  come  from  God, with  all  ths 
pretended  types,  symbols,  and  signs,  there  would  be 
po  one  found  to  interpret  it,  so  as  to  fix  the  sense  of 
it  indisputably  :  and  yet,  if  the  sense  be  npt  iu* 
flisputably  fixed,  human  imposture  may  pass  for 
divine  relation,  wd  the  word  of  man  for  the  word 
of  God. 

;  If  I  would  enter  into  such  a  detail,  in  this 
place,  it  would  be  easy  to  collect  almost  innu* 
inerable  examples  out  of  Jewish  and  Christian 
writers,  to  excuse  the  tough,  and  to  justify  the 
affirmation:  But  instead  of  that,  I  shall  content 
myself  with  giving  one  or  two  instances,  tfrat  oct 
cur  to  my  memory,  of  the  use  that  was  made  of 
interpretations  qf  allegory  ig  the  Pagan  thp* 
plogy,       ; 

Stoici  autem  tui  negant  queraquam,  nisi  sapi- 


entem,  diyinura  esse  posse.     Cic.de  Divin*  1.  2. 

+  _—  Vide  igitur,  ne,  etiamsi  divinationem  tibi  esse 
concessero— *— neminem   tamen   divinum    reperire  possUxius, 

Stoboeus 
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Stoboeus  has  preserved  a  passage  of  Porphyry, 
which  shows,  that  the  Pythagoricians  laboured  to 
discover  the'  hidden  sense  of  Homer,  who  had 
spoke  more  darkly  about  gods  and  daemons  than 
any  of  the  ancients,  in  order  to  confirm  or  improve 
their  own  theology  by  his :  and  he  quotes  one  of 
these  philosophers,  Pythagoreus  Chronius,  who 
seemed  to  make  the  poet's  doctrine  conformable 
to  his  own,  rather  than  to  make  his  own 
conformable  to  the  poet's*.  But  the  Stoics 
were  remarkable,  above  all  others,  for  put- 
ting Homer  and  the  rest  of  the  poets  to  this  use. 
Hesiod  was  put  to  the  same  use ;  and  his 
fables  and  allegories  served  to  the  same  imperti- 
nent purpose  as  those  of  Homer  did.  His  poem 
was  to  some,  what  he  professes,  at  the  entrance  of 
.it,  that  he  intended  it  should  be,  a  theological 
rhapsody  concerning  the  generations  of  gods.  It 
was  to  others  a  coere  physical  allegory  concern- 
ing the  formation  of  the  visible  world;  and  accord- 
ingly we  find,  that  Velleius  accuses  Zeno,  in  the 
first  book  of  the  nature  of  the  gods,  of  misinter- 
preting Hesiod,  by  attributing  the  names  of  Ju- 
piter, of  Juno,  and  Vesta,  to  inanimate  beings 
alone.  Varro,  it  is  said,  did  the  same  :  and  thus 
the  poem  became  to  some  a  theogonia,  and  to 
others  a  cosmogonia.  Another  instance  of  the 
success    philosophers    had.  in   their   interpreta- 

*  Nee  tam  se  ad  poctae  opintones,  quam  poetam  ad  suas  ag» 
^ofluuodarc  nititur. 
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tions  of  allegories  and  fables,  ,and  of  their  end  ici 
making  these  interpretations, follows  that  which  has 
been  quoted :  for  after  speaking  of  what  Chrysippus. 
had  writ  in  his  first  book  of  the  nature  of  the  gods, 
Cicero's  interlocutor  adds,  that  this  philosopher  en(- 
(Jeavoured,  in  the  second,  to  accommodate  the  fables, 
of  Orpheus,  Musaeus,  Hesiod,  and  Homer  to  what 
he  had  advanced,  "  ut  etiam  veterrimi  pqetae,  qui 
"  hee  ne  suspicati  quidem  sint,  Stoici  fuisse  vids- 
"  antur."  That  the  most  ancient  poets,  who  had 
not  even  a  suspicion  that  there  were  apy  such 
doctrines,  might  seem  to  have  been  Stoicians* 
Such  examples  as  these  are  so  far  appositq,  thfU* 
they  serve  tQ  show  how  ill  fitted  allegory  is  to  pre- 
serve the  true  sense  of  any  doctrine,  and  that  an 
allegorical  system  is  easily  made  a  nose  of  w$x, 
to  be  turned  any  w^y  that  the  interpreter*  of  it 
please. 

While  Paganism  was  thus  muffled  up  in  alle- 
gory, to  amuse  the  vulgar,  and  to  maintain  and 
propagate  superstition,  another  art,  in  some  de- 
gree the  reverse  of  this,  was  employed  to  promoto 
the  true  ends  of  natural  religion,  and  the  more* 
effectual  reformation  of  the  manners  of  men.  Thq 
art  I  mean  is,  that  which  instituted  rites  and  cere» 
monies  to  be  performed,  and  doctrines,  to  whicfy 
they  were  relative,  to  be  taught  in  secret  An- 
cient writers,.  Pagans  and  Christians,  speak  much 
of  these  mysteries,  for  such  they  were  called  :  the 
former  with  veneration,  the  latter  often  with  an 
abhorrence,  that  little  became  those  who. imitated 
/  them 
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tfeem  in  so  many  instances,  and  who  suffered  their 
own  mysterious  rites  to  run  easily  into  the  very 
same  abuses,  into  which  the  others  degenerated 
late.  To  attempt  a  minute  and  circumstantial 
account  of  these  mysteries,  and  even  to  seem  to 
give  it,  would  require  much  greater  knowledge  of 
antiquity  than  I  pretend  to  have,  or  would  take 
the  trouble  of  acquiring.  They  who  attempt  it 
have  been,  and  always  will  be,  ridiculously  and 
vainly  employed,  while  they  treat  this  subject  a* 
if  they  had  assisted  at  the  celebration  of  these 
mysteries,  or  had  at  least  been  drivers  of  the  ass 
who  carried  the  machines  and  implements  that 
served  in  the  celebration  of  them.  They  write 
dogmatically  about  things,  which  could  not  be 
known  authentically,  nor  in  a  detail  of  particu- 
lars, at  the  time  they  were  in  practice.  Diagoras, 
the  Melian,  was  proscribed  at  Athens  for  re- 
vealing, or  pretending  to  reveal  them  *  :  and  the 
poet  j3£schylus  had  like  to  have  been  massacred, 
on  a  bare  suspicion  that  the  people  took,  at  a  re- 
presentation of  one  of  his  plays,  of  something 
which  alluded  to  them  f.  In  a  word,  these  rites 
were  kept  seeret,  under  the  severest  penalties, 
above  two  thousand  years  ago'.  How  can  we  hope 
to  have  them  revealed  to  us  now,  by  the  help  of 
tradition,  or  history,  wherein  we  find  the  relations 
pf  other  things  which  were  of  publick  notoriety, 
much  later,  so  imperfect  and  dubious?  I  pre- 
fetid,  therefore,  to  nothing  more  than  the  mention 

?  Sgidas.  f  Clem*  Ale$.  Strom.  1.  2. 
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of  a  few  general  notions  concerning  these  myste* 
ries,  which  seem  probable  to  me  :  whatever 
weight  you  lay  upon  them,  about  which  I  am  not 
over  solicitous,  they  will  be  sufficient  for  my  pre- 
sent purpose,  and  for  your  information,  They 
will  serve  to  show,  how  men  came  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  a 
more  rational  worship. 

The  theology  and  the  mythology  of  the  heathen 
world  were,  no  doubt,  vastly  increased  by  poets, 
who  indulged  their  imaginations  without  any  other 
view,  perhaps,  than  the  ornament  of  their  works ; 
and  by  philosophers,  who  having,  like  Plato,  more 
imagination  than  knowledge,  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal their  ignorance  under  the  veil  of  allegorical 
physicks  and  chimerical  metaphysicks.  Thus  gods, 
and  daemons,  and  other  hypothetical  beings  were 
multiplied.  Festivals  and  public  devotions  mul- 
tiplied with  them.  Superstition  spread,  and  ex- 
ternal religion,  which  was  made  up  of  nothing 
else,  flourished.  But  they  who  instituted  religion, 
for  the  sake  of  government,  saw,  that  such  reli- 
gion as  this  would  not  be  sufficient  alone  to  an- 
swer their  end,  nor  enforce  effectually  the  obli- 
gations of  public  and  private  morality.  It  looked 
no  farther  than  the  present  system  of  things,  and 
in  this  they  observed  no  settled  distinction  made 
by  their  gods  between  the  religious  and  the  irre- 
ligious, the  best  and  the  worst  of  men.  It  was 
not  sufficient,  they  thought  therefore,  either  to 
justify  the  providence  of  the  gods,  or  to  deter- 
mine the  conduct  of  men.  The  imaginary  unjust 
%  (Us* 
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distribution  of  good  and  evil  had  been  at  all 
times  a, great  stumbling  block  to  theistical  philo- 
sophers :  and  we  see,  accordingly,  that  hypotheses, ' 
contrived  to  solve  the  difficulty,  had  obtained  in 
an  antiquity  beyond  our  oldest  traditions.  Such 
was  that  of  the  good  and  evil  principle.  Such 
was  that  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  pu- 
nishments, and  of  a  metempsychosis.  Now  what 
they  had  put  to  a  philosophical,  they  put  to  a 
political  use:  and  the  last  of  these  was  at  least 
©ne  principal,  and,  I  suppose,  the  principal  doc- 
trine taught  in  the  mysteries  that  they  insti- 
tuted. 

The  mysteries  of  Isis  and  those  of  Mithras  seem 
to  have  been  the  most  ancient :  and  the  former 
were  those  which  Inachus  and  Orpheus  carried 
into  Greece.  What  they  were  in  their  original 
institution,  how  they  were  propagated  in  several 
countries,  under  the  invocation,  to  use  an  ex- 
pression of  your  church,  of  different  divinities,- 
what  alterations  from  one  to  another  they  re- 
ceived, pr  how  those  of  Eleusis  came  to  be  more 
universal  and  more  revered  than  the  rest,  I  am 
unable  to  tell,  and  you  I  believe  not  much  con- 
cerned to  know.  But  if  you  ask  me  how  they 
came  to  be  called  mysteries,  though  their  princi- 
pal doctrine,  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  was 
publickly  known,  as  I  think  it  was,  my  answer  is 
ready.  This  doctrine,  although  known,  and  the 
solemn  rites  that  belonged  to  it,  were  mysteries 
among  the  Pagans,  just  as  the  doctrines  and  rites 
ff  bsptisnj  find  the  Lord's  supper  were  mysteries 

IQ 
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in  the  first  ages  of  the  Christian  church.  A  ge* 
neral  and  confused  notion  of  them • transpired. 
But  neither  these  doctrines,  nor  the  mystical  rites 
and  ceremonies,  were  explained  even  to  the  cate- 
chumens, and  much  less  to  others,  Kay,  the 
whole  inward  doctrine  of  the  eucharisty  was  not 
opened  to  all  those  who  received  it,  to  those  whom 
St.  Austin  calls  "  tardiores:"  arid  the  reason  he 
gives  for  this  reserve  is,  that  they  might  not 
despise  what  they  saw,  "  ne  contemnant  quod 
'*  vident."  He  thought,  it  seems,  that  no  expla- 
nation would  prevent  this  so  effectually  as  an 
air  of  mystery,  maintained  by  the  figurative  and 
enigmatical  terms,  in  which  the  fathers  affected 
to  speak  on  all  such  subjects  to  the  publicfc. 
This  precaution  was  carried  so  far,  that  a  curtain 
was  drawn  to  hide  the  altar  and  the  priest  frdm 
the  sight  of  the  congregation,  when  He  was  afebut 
to  consecrate,  as  I  remember  to  have  read  in 
some  of  your  writers.  Several  ages  passed*  before 
pastors  of  the  church  thought  it  safe  to  let  the 
people  know,  that  a  few  genuflections,  a  few  signs 
of  the  cross,  a  few  thumps  on  the  breast,  and  the 
muttering  of  a  few  words,  were  sufficient  to  draw 
God  down  from  Heaven,  and  to  transubstantiate 
bread  and  wine  into  his  flesh  and  Wood. 

This  air  of  mystery  produced  not  only  the  ne- 
gative good  that  has  been  mentioned,  it  produced 
likewise  a  positive  good  of  much  consequence. 
The  Christian  fathers  found  it  necessary^  on  one 
hand,  to  admit  converts  through  several  stages-  of 
preparation  into  the  church,  and,' on  the  other,  to 

keep 
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keep  up  the  fervour  of  these  candidates  for  rege* 
Deration,  and  the  consequence  of  it,  salvation* 
The  expedient  of  mystery  answered  both  pur- 
poses. It  kept  them  out  of  the  whole  secret,  as 
long  as  that  was  necessary ;  and  it  excited,  in  the 
mean  time,  their  curiosity,  and  holy  impatience,  to 
be  in  it.  St.  Austin,  who  mentions  the  first,  men- 
tions the  second  purpose.  He  speaks,  in  one  of 
his  epistles,  of  the  publick  prayers  made  to  God, 
that  he  would  inspire  the  catechumens  with  a 
desire  of  regeneration ;  "  Ut  eis  desiderium  rege- 
"  nerationis  inspiraret ;"  and  in  another  part  of 
his  works,  he  avows  the  human  means  that  were 
employed,  for  a  very  human  reason,  a  reason 
drawn  from  the  weakness  of  the  human  mind- 
He  says,  that  although  the  catechumens  could 
have  borne  a  communication  of  the  sacraments  to 
them,  this  was  not  done,  however,  that  the  more 
honourably  these  sacraments  were  hid,  the  more 
earnestly  this  communication  might  be  desired 
by  them.  "  Etsi  catechumenis  sacramenta  fide- 
u  hum  non  produntur;  non  ideo  fit,  quod  eaferre 
"  non  possunt;  sed  ut  ab  eis  tanto  ardentifis 
"  concupiscantur,  quanto  honorabilius  occultan- 
"tur." 

Other  authorities  might  be  cited,  and  other  in~ 
stances  produced,  if  they  were  necessary ;  for  this 
was  the  general  policy  of  the  Christian  church. 
But  there  is  no  need  of  any  authority  to  confirm 
that  of  St  Austin,  in  such  a  case  as  this :  and 
the  two  instances  I  have  brought  are  sufficient  to 
show,  for  what  reasons  mystery  was  established  in 

the 
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the  Heathen  devotions,  by  showing  those  fof 
which  it  was  introduced  and  maintained  in  the 
Christian  devotions.  The  latter,  in  this  respect, 
were  copies  of  the  former :  and  these  copies, 
which  we  have  in  our  hands,  enafole  us  to  judge 
©f  the  originals,  which  we  have  not. 

The  Christians,  the  primitive  Christians  them- 
selves, could  not  revere  their  sacred  mysteries 
more  than  the  Pagans  did  theirs.  They  could  not 
prepare  for  them,  nor  assist  at  them,  with  greater 
attention  of  mind,  with  greater  purity  of  heart, 
nor  with  greater  reverence  and  awe,  than  the 
Pagans  prepared  for  and  assisted  at  theirs.  The 
Pagans  confessed  their  crimes  ;  and  they  went 
through  public  and  private  purgations,  which  we 
may  call  penitences,  long  before  they  could  be 
admitted  to  initiation.  Such,  for  instance,  as 
abstinence  from  women,  and  from  several  sorts  of 
food,  with  different  austerities,  that  are  mentioned 
by  Porphyry,  and  that  writer  of  Milesian  tales, 
Apuleius ;  after  which  the  publick  proclamation, 
"  procul  ite  profani,"  and  the  private  examina- 
tion of  every  one  who  presented  himself,  "  an 
"  purus  ades?"  followed  constantly.  No  man, 
who  was  noted  for  crimes,  durst  be  a  candidate 
for  initiation :  and  Nero,  as  much  an  emperor 
and  a  tyrant  as  he  was,  durst  not  present  himself 
as  such,  after  he  had  killed  his  mother.  We  find 
the  dispositions  and  the  manner,  in  which  they 
were  required  to  assist  at  these  mysterious  rites 
and  ceremonies,  described  in  terms  that  might 
edify  the  most  pious  and  orthodox  ears.     Let 

m* 
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me  quote  the  first  that  occurs  to  me,  though  it  is 
not  the  strongest  that  might  be  produced,  with 
the  pains  of  a  little  search.     The  passage  is  in 
that  oration,  which  Tully  made  on  the  occasion 
of  some  answers  given  by  the  haruspices,  whom 
the  senate  had  consulted.    In  the  oration,  speak- 
ing of  those  mysteries  which  Clodius  had  polluted, 
and  exaggerating  the  crime,  he  takes  notice,  that 
they  were  suqh  as  forbid,  not  only  curious,  but 
even  wandering  eyes,  and  excluded  not  only  the 
wicked,    but  the  imprudent.     "  Non  solum  cu- 
"  riosos  oculos  excludit,    sed   etiam  errantes — • 
"  qud  non  modd  improbitas,  sed  ne  imprudentia 
"  quidem,  possit  intrare."     Such  was  the  general 
character,  such  the  particular  behaviour,  required 
of  the   persons  initiated   into  these  sacred  mys- 
teries :   and  the  excitements  to  the  observation 
of  all    that  was  thus    required   could    not    be 
greater ;  since  they  are  summed  up  by  Tully, 
who  had  been  initiated  himself,  in  this,  that  the 
initiated  learned  how  to  live  with  joy  and  to  die 
with  better  hopes ;    "  cum  laetitia  vivendi   ra- 
"  tionem,  et  cum  spe  meliore  moriendi*."    They 
were  raised  "  ad  praesentiam   et  participationem 
"  deorum,"  says  Jamblicus  ;  a  blessing  which  the 
Egyptians  first  enjoyed,  according  to  him.     Their 
souls  were  purged  and  purified,  till  they  became 
such  as  they  had  been  in  their  original  state,  and 
before  their  descent  into  the  prison  of  the  body, 
When  they  left  the  body,  they  took  their  flight  at 
once  to  the  islands  of  the  blessed,  nay  they  became 
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gods,  or  like  to  gods,  according  to  some  serapbitf 
doctors  of  Platonician  divinity  ;  while  those  Of  the 
profane,  unpurged,  unpurified,  and  clogged  by 
the  gross  affections  of  the  body,  stuck  in  dirt  and 
wallowed  in  mire  *. 

SECT.    IV. 

On  the  Practical  Attempts  that  have  been  made  to  reform 
the  Abuses  of  Human  Reason. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive,  by  this  short  account  of 
the  heathen  mysteries,  how  well  this  inward  re* 
ligion,  for  such  I  may  call  it,  in  contradiction  t& 
vulgar  paganism,  was  calculated  to  form  some 
particular  men  to  virtue  and  piety,  and  to  pro* 
mote,  by  consequence,  so  far  the  good  of  society, 
which  was  the  great  end  of  the  first  legislators,  by 
means  more  reasonable  than  those  of  vulgar  reli* 
gion.  The  celebration  of  these  mysteries  lasted 
several  days,  and  returned  often  enough,  to  af- 
ford frequent  opportunities  of  initiation  to  those 
of  both  sexes  who  were  desirous  of  it,  as  well  a» 
of  confirmation  and  improvement  to  those  who 
bad  been  already  initiated.  Lessons  of  morality 
were  thus  frequently  renewed,  habits  of  piety 
were  solemnly  maintained  ;  and  to  enforce  thenl 
all,  that  great  sanction,  which  consists  in  thev 
rewards  and  punishments  of  another  life,  and 
which  had  been  added  very  wisely  to  the  law  of 
nature  by  butDan  institution,  and  in  belief,  at 
least,  if  not  originally  and  by  divine  institution, 

*  In  coeno  et  luto  volatari,    Diog.  Laer. 
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was  inculcated  so,"  that  every  man  must  apply  it 
to  himself,  and  the  impression  be  lasting. 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  no  reformation 
of  manners,  no  degree  of  virtue  and  piety,  beyond 
those  which  vulgar  paganism  was  sufficient  to 
procure,  can  be  justly  ascribed  to  these  institu- 
tions ;  whereas  they  maintained  much,  at  least, 
of  the  same  rank  polytheism  in  belief,  and  the 
same  rank  idolatry  in  practice.  If  this  be  said, 
the  objection  will  be  easily  answered,  as  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  effect  they  had,  by  running  a  paral- 
lel, as  I  shall  do  in  another  Essay,  between  Pagan 
and  Christian  reformation  of  manners;  for  if  it 
appears,  as  I  think  it  will,  that  the  latter  has  in 
this  respect  on  the  whole  no  advantage  to  boast 
above  the  former,  some  reformation  must  be  al- 
lowed to  have  been  wrought  by  the  pagan  system 
of  religion;  after  which  there  can  remain  no  dis- 
pute, whether  this  reformation  was  owing  to  the 
inward  and  hidden,  rather  than  to  the  outward 
and  public  part  of  this  system. 

But  I  consider  here  the  theology  and  religion 
of  the  Heathen,  with  regard  to  their  nature,  not 
to  their  effects ;  and  I  shall  proceed  therefore  to 
observe,  that,  by  the  mysteries  hitherto  spoken 
of,  I  mean  only  such  as  are  called  the  less,  and 
as  seem  to  have  been  preparatory  to  the  greater, 
which  remain  to  be  spoken  of.  There  were  cer- 
tain stages  through  which  men  were  admitted, 
by  slow  steps,  into  the  whole  mystery  of  Chris- 
tianity. So  they  were  admitted  likewise  into  that 
of  heathenism.     The  first  legislators  contented 
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themselves  to  establish  a  vulgar  religion,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the 
savage  vulgar.  But  they  prepared,  at  the  same 
time,  the  means  of  supplying  it's  defects,  and 
of  leading  men,  little  by  little,  and  by  such  a  pro- 
gression as  their  talents  and  characters  rendered 
them  capable  of  making,  to  a  better  knowledge 
of  natural  theology  and  natural  religion ;  from  fic- 
tion to  truth,  from  allegory  to  that  which  allegory 
was  intended  to  signify.  There  was  a  state  of 
purgation,  a  state  of  initiation,  and  a  state  of 
consummation.  The  two  first  were,  I  believe, 
those  of  the  less,  and  the  last,  that  of  the  greater 
mysteries. 

He  who  has  been  curious  to  examine  the  reli- 
gious notions  of  rude,  ignorant,  and  half  stupid 
people,  in  the  pale  of  the  Christian  church  as 
well  as  out  of  it,  will  riot  be  apt  to  wonder,  that 
there  were  many  in  the  heathen  world  who  re- 
mained contented  with  the  vulgar  religion,  and 
little  curious  about  the  mysteries ;  nor,  that  they 
were  led,  rather  by  example  than  by  reflection, 
to  initiation,  when  it  became  almost  as  general 
among  them  as  baptism  is  among  us,  and  to  the 
belief  of  a  future  state.  Now  such  as  these  might 
have  been  revolted  against  the  mysteries,  if  they 
had  found  the  gods  they  were  accustomed  to 
adore  wholly  degraded  in  them.  These  gods> 
therefore,  were  to  keep  their  places  in  some  sort, 
"  suus  cuique  honos ;"  though  many  fabulous 
stories  about  them  were  exploded,  or  else  were 
represented  as  allegories  not  facts,  and  explained 
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k  a  better  sense.  The  doctrine  too  of  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments  would  have 
made  less  impressions  on  such  minds,  perhaps,- 
if  it  had  not  fteen  taught  to  the  eyes,  as  well  as 
to  the  ears,  by  solemn  ceremonies  and  pompous 
shows.  Ceremonies,  therefore,  and  shows  seem 
to  have  been  instituted,  and  to  have  been  made 
parts  of  these  mysteries.  But  then  there  were 
other  persons,  and  the  number  'of  these  increased 
as  philosophy  came  to  be  more  and  more  culti- 
vated, who  could  not  bear  to  have  the  absurdities 
of  polytheism,  however  mitigated,  imposed  upon 
them  in  any  sort,  nor  think  it  religion  to  worship 
men  who  had  been  made  gods  by  poetical  licence, 
with  all  their  vices  about  them.  They  could  not 
assist  at  the  Yicjiculous  rites  of  idolatry,  nor  be 
spectators  of  all  the  puppetshows  of  devotion,  with- 
out being  provoked  to  laughter  or  to  indignation. 

I  can  easily  believe,  that  the  foolish  creeds  and 
the  burlesque  rites  of  paganism  were  rendered, 
in  the  preparatory  mysteries,  a  little  less  shocking 
to  the  common  sense  of  those  in  whom  know- 
ledge began  to  get  the  better  of  prejudice.  But 
this  reformation  and  improvement  could  not  ber 
carried  far  at  once.  Allegory  served  to  disguise 
ignorance,  and  to  muffle  up  even  knowledge  in 
mystery  among  the  vulgar.  To  cure  this  abuse, 
to  take  off  these  masks,  and  to  lay  allegory  aside 
whenever  it  did  not  serve  to  illustrate  truth,  and 
to  improve  or  facilitate  knowledge,  required 
time  :  and  men,  who  had  been  bred  in  darkness, 
were  to  be  accustomed  to.  the  light  by  degrees; 
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This,  I  imagine,    that  the    mysteries  did,    and* 
were  contrived  to   do.     If  too  much  light  had 
been  let  in  at  once  upon  the  initiated,  they  would 
have  been  dazzled  and  hurt  by  it.     Rather  than 
suffer  the  grossest  objects  of  their  superstition  to 
be  suddenly  removed,    these   idiots  might  have 
clung  to  them  the  more  closely  :  just  as  we  have 
seen  in  France,  that  popular  tumults  have  arisen, 
when  some  bishops  have  attempted  to  take  away 
images,    and  to  forbid  devotions,   in  which  the 
common  people  had  been  too  long  indulged,  by 
the  connivance  or  by  the  fraud  of  their  pastors. 
On  the   other  hand,    the  reformation  of  vulgar 
religion,  which  was  wrought  by  the  less  mysteries, 
was  too  little  certainly  for  those  who  were  able  to 
frame   true  notions  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  of 
the  worship  due  to  him  from  his  creatures.    Thus 
it  became  necessary  to  make  a  sort  of  political 
composition  with   errour:    it  became  necessary 
for  the  ir/stitutors  of  religion  to  separate  the  few 
from  the  many,   and  to  carry  the  first   on  alone 
from  initiation  to  consummation,  from  the  less 
to  the  greater  mysteries.     There  are  good,  and,  I 
think,  sufficient  grounds   to  be  persuaded,  that 
the  whole  system   of  polytheism  was  unravelled 
in  the  greater  mysteries,  or  that  no  more  of  it  was 
retained,  than  what  might  be  rendered  consistent 
with  monotheism,  with  the  belief  of  one  Supreme 
Selfexistent  Being.  Now  on  the  principles  on  which 
this  was  done,  some  of  the  established  ceremonies 
of  vulgar  religion  might  seem  quite  innocent,  and 
others  might  be   tolerated.      Some  indulgence, 
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End  even  a  kind  of  occasional  conformity  to  them, 
'could  not  be  safely  refused,  in  countries  where 
■such  superstitions  had  long  prevailed  ;  where  they 
were  incorporated  into  the  very  frame  of  govern- 
ment, and  where  powerful  bodies  of  men  had  a 
particular  interest  in  the  support  of  them. 

sect.  y\. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  the  .compatibility  of 
some  remains  of  the  grossest  polytheism  with  mp- 
jpotheism,  and  the  principles  on  which  the  few 
plight  conform  to  the  many,  at  least  in  the  exte- 
riors of  religion ;  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  ex- 
plain myself  pn  these  heads,  which  contain  tl^e 
sum  of  theplogy,  or  the  First  Philosophy,  as  it 
was  understood  by  the  most  intelligent  of  the 
heathen,  even  jn  tjipse  countries  where  idolatry 
seemed  to  triumph  the  jnost. 

It  cannot  be  proved,  without  the  help  of  the  01rd 
Testament,  nor  very  well  with  it,  a.s  I  have  hinted 
above,  that  the  unity  of  God  was  the  primitive 
belief  pf  mankind  :  neither  does  it  appear  to  my 
apprehension,  that  in  fact  it  could  be  so,  accords 
ing  to  all  the  rules  of  judging  that  may  be  drawn 
from  reason  and  analogy.  But  yet  I  think  it  suf- 
ficiently evident,  from  reason  and  analogy  both, 
that  this  first  and  great  principle  of  natural  the- 
ology could  npt  fail  to  be  discovered,  as  soon  as 
some  men  began  to  contemplate  themselves  and 
,all  the  objects  that  surrounded  them,  and  to  push 
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their  philosophical  researches  up  from  causes, 
that  must  be  the  effects  of  other  causes,  to  a  first, 
intelligent,  selfexistent  Cause  of  all  things.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  that  this  discovery  had  been 
made  in  Egypt,  and  all  the  eastern  nations  that 
were  famous  for  learning  and  knowledge,  long 
before  the  dates  of  our  most  ancient  memorials  : 
whereas  the  same  discovery  does  not  appear  to 
haveNbeen  made  by  those  people,  whom  we  are 
able  to  view  in  these  memorials,  before  they 
emerged  out  of  ignorance  into  the  light  of  know- 
ledge and  philosophical  truth. 

If  I  would  descend  into  particular  pflpofs,  to 
confirm,  by  the  testimony  of  ancient  writers,  what 
I  advance  on  a  probability,  that  reason  and  ana-* 
logy  will  support,  I  should  not  be. at  a  loss  to 
furnish  them.  But  I  consider,  that  the  work  is 
done  to  my  hands,  in  a  much  better  manner  than 
I  should  be  able  to  do;  and  that  it  would  be  ri- 
diculous to  display  my  little  pedlar's  shop  of 
learning  before  you,  when  so  immense  a  store- 
house of  it  lies  open  in  the  true  intellectual  system 
of  the  universe.  There  you  will  find  a  full  and  su- 
perabundant collection  of  proofs,  that  demonstrate, 
beyond  a  possibility  of  doubting,  the  unity  of 
God  to  have  been  acknowledged  by  the  most 
ancient  of  the  idolatrous  nations;  though  they 
limy  not  demonstrate,  as  I  think  they  do  not, 
that  this  was  the  primitive  faith  of  mankind  :  be- 
cause we  see,  that  the  things  of  this  world  are 
in  a  perpetual  rotation,  and  because  in  several 
countries,  at  several  periods,  men  may  have  gone 
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from  idolatry  to  true  religion*  and  have  fallen  from 
this  back  again  into  idolatry  ;  as  we  know  that  di- 
vers nations  have  gone   from  barbarity  to  polite- 
ness, and  then  have  finished  the  round,  and  have 
returned  from  politeness  to  barbarity.     Eusebius, 
and  a  multitude  of  other  writers  after  him,  would 
have  us  believe,  that  it  was  the  particular  prero- 
gative of  God's  chosen  people  to  be  in  possession 
of  this  knowledge,  though  the  contrary  may  be 
proved,  even  from  his  own  writings,  as  well  as  by 
the  confession  of  Su  Austin,  and  of  other  fathers 
of   the    church :    and  Josephus  *  asserts,    that 
Abraham  was    the    first    who     dared    to    say, 
that  there   is  but  one   God.     Abraham    seems, 
according  to  this   historian,   to  have  derived  his 
knowledge  of  the  one  true  God  from  philosophical 
observation  and  meditation,  before  he  became  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  Supreme   Being  ad  he 
was  afterward,  when  God  entered  into  a  covenant 
with  him.     He  could  not  derive  it  by  tradition 
from  his  ancestors ;    since  Josephus,  and  Philo, 
and  many  of  the  rabbins,    affirm,  that  the  father 
of  the  faithful  was  bred  an  idolater.     Shall  we 
think  it  strange  now,  that  other  men  should  dis- 
cover, by  their  meditations  on  the  works  of  God, 
what  Abraham  discovered  ?   Has  this  fundamental 
article  then,  of  all  true  theology,  so  Jittle  propor- 
tion to  our  clear  and  best  determined  ideas  ?    Or 
is  it  so  repugnant  to  all  the  phsenomeqa  of  nature  ? 
Much  otherwise.  It  is  so  well  proportioned  ta  one, 
Had  so  agreeable  to  both,  that  we  shrill  bejustly 
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surprised  to  observe  the  affectation  of  restrain- 
.  ing  this  knowledge  to  the  patriarchs  and  their 
descendants,  if  it  was  not  as  easy  as  it  is  to  dis- 
cern, that  the  Jews  meant  to  do  greater  honour  to 
their  nation,  and  to  reflect  greater  authority  qn 
their  revelation .;  and  that  the  Christians  thought 
it  proper  to  maintain  this  groundless  assertion,  in 
order  to  show  the  preparation  for,  as  well  as  the 
necessity  of,  a  new  revelation  to  jhe  Jeiys  and 
Gentiles  both. 

But  let  us  not  be  deceived,  by  the  vanity  of  one, 
nor  by  the  artifice  of  l^he  other.  God  never  left 
himself  without  a  witness,which  witness  i$  the  whole 
system  of  his  works ;  though  humap  reason  must 
be  cultivated  to  discover  this,  as  well  as  other 
truths,  and  though  it  has  not  been  therefore  dis- 
covered alike  by  all  people,  and  at  ^11  times.  AH 
truth  requires  some  search,  and  many  ^re  to  be 
acquired  by  labour.  But  there  is  no  one  thj&t  re- 
quires less  labour  than  this,  as  there  is  no  one  that 
deserves  or  rewards  our  search  so  well.  Thus  I 
think,  and,  in  thinking  thus,  I  adore  the  goodness 
,  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Bishop  Wilkins  says, 
in  his  Principles  of  Natural  Religion*,  that  "  the 
"  things  which  distinguish  human  nature  from  all 
"  other  things  are  the  chief  principles  and  foun- 
"  dations  of  religion:  namely,  the  apprehension 
"  of  a  deity,  and  an  expectation  of  a  future 
"  state  after  this  life,  which  no  other  creature  be- 
"  low  man  doth  partake*  of— -it  is  not  reason  in 
ft  the  general,  which  is  the  form  of  human  nature; 
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**  because  there  are  some  degrees  of  ratiocination 
"  discernible  in  the  brute  creation,  and  such  a 
"  natural  sagacity  as  at  least  bears  a  near  resem- 
"  blance  to  reason.'1  Thus  the  good  bishop  makes 
the  difference  between  reason  in  man  and  in  other 
animals  Very  rightly  to  consist  in  the  degree,  not 
in  the  kind,  without  perceiving  how  far  this  con- 
cession of  an  apparent  truth  would  carry  him  in 
the  dispute  about  souls,  and  material  and  immate- 
rial spirits.  But  even  in  the  case  before  us  it  will  not 
serve  his  purpose,  nor  evince  that  reason,  as  it  is 
determined  to  actions  of  religion,  is  the  particular 
form  of  human  nature.  It  will  prove,  at  most, 
that  some  men  have,  and  that  no  other  species  of 
animals  has  in  general,  nor  in  particular  instances, 
the  faculty  we, call  reason,  in  such  a  degree,  as  to 
render  them  capable  of  discovering  the  existence 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  the  duties  of  natural 
religion.  I  said  some  men,  because  even  among^ 
the  creatures  that  are  all  commonly,  but  perhaps 
erroneously,  comprehended  in  this  species,  on  ac- 
count of  their  outward  form,  there  are  stupid  sa- 
vages, of  whom  it  seems  lawful  to  doubt,  whether 
they  are  able  to  makegreateriliscoveries  concern- 
ing God  and  religion,  than  the  half  reasoning 
elephant.  Upon  the  whole  matter,  they  who 
suppose  all  men  incapable  to  attain  a  full  know- 
ledge of  natural  theology  and  religion  without  re- 
velation, take  from  us  the  very  essence  and  fprm 
of  man,  according  to  the  bishop;  and  deny,  that 
any  of  us  have  that  degree  of  reason,  which  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  our  species,  and  sufficient 
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to  lead  us  to  the  unity  of  a  first  intelligent  Cause 
of  all  things. 

Now,  since  the  unity  of  God  might  be  known 
by  a  due  sense  of  human  reason,  and  since  it  was 
actually  known  to  the  ancient  legislators,  who  es- 
tablished the  mysteries  spoken  of,  for  the  support 
of  religion,  and  religion  for  the  support  of  govern- 
ment, it  cannot  seem  marvellous,  that  this  doc- 
trine was  taught  in  the  celebration  of  the  greater 
mysteries.  The  marvel  would  be,  if  it  bad  not 
been  taught  in  them.  But  then  there  is  as  little 
room  to  wonder,  that  the  same  men  should  esta- 
blish the  belief  of  a  divine  monarchy,  as  they  did 
establish  it.  By  degrading  the  pagan  gods,  they 
destroyed  the  aristocracy  of  Heaven  :  and  by  rea- 
soning from  human  ideas  of  order,  they  ran  of 
course  into  an  hypothesis,  which  has  been  adopted 
in  some  manner  or  other  by  the  Jewish,  the 
Christian,  the  Mahometan,  and  every  other  sys- 
tem of  theology.  They  supposed,  that  the  making 
and  governing  the  .world  required  the  ministration 
of  a  multitude  of  inferior  beings,  beings  not  eter- 
nal, but  produced  in  time  by  emanation,  or  by 
some  other  inconceivable  manner  of  generation  ; 
concerning  all  which  there  has  been  more  ab- 
surdity propagated  by  Pagans  and  Christians, 
whether  heretics  or  orthodox,  than  all  the  Bed- 
lams of  the  world  can  match.  When  they  reasoned 
k  posteriori,  from  the  works  to  the  existence  of 
one  God,  they  reasoned  well,  and  they  arrived  at 
truth.  But  when  they  reasoned  in  the  same  man- 
ner, from  (Economical  and  political  institutions  of 

human 
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human  wisdom,  they  reasoned  ill,  and  fell  into 
err  our.  This  errour  however  was  pious  errour : 
and  pious  errour  is  more  excusable  than  pious 
fraud.  They  dared  not  presume  to  suppose  the 
supreme,  incomprehensible,  and  ineffable  Being 
employed  constantly,  nor  at  all  immediately,  about 
human  affairs  ;  and  yet  they  thought  divine  pro- 
vidence necessary  in  the  general  conduct  of  these, 
as' they  discerned  plainly,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
preserve  and  rule  the  great  machine  of  the  uni- 
verse. Much  less  dared  they  suppose  this  Being 
to  be  the  tutelary  local  divinity  of  any  one  people, 
and  much  less  still  to  be  an  earthly  king,  in  the 
literal  acceptation  of  the  word.  They  were  not 
enough  familiarised  with  the  belief  of  divine  re- 
velations, to  frame  such  conceptions  as  these. 

Some  of  their  philosophers,  indeed,  refined  so 
sublimely  their  speculations  about  the  Supreme 
Being,  that  they  grew  quite  unintelligible.  God 
was,  in  their  conceit,  above  all  essence,  though 
existent ;  above  all  intelligence,  though  intelligent* 
He  was  in  all  things  : 

"  Jupiter  est  quodcunque  vides,  quocunque 
moveris," 

He  pervaded,  he  animated  the  whole  world,  and, 
like  the  soul,  gave  life  and  motion  to  all  the  parts 
of  it.  In  him  they  lived,  and  moved,  and  had 
their  being.  Some  of  these  men,  therefore,  while 
they  seemed  to  worship  the  parts  *of  this  visible 
corporeal  system,  might  really  worship  the  invisi- 
ble God  alone,  in. the  various  manifestations  of  his 
g  wisdom. 
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wisdom,  energy,  and  power.     I  say' some  of  them ; 
because  it  must  be  confessed,  that  some,  even  of 
those  who  had  been  consummated  by  admission 
into  the  greatest  mysteries,  were  not  intirefy  or- 
thodox on  this  head.    They  adopted  notions  more 
intelligible,  and  less  unworthy  of  the  Deityf  than 
many  that  have  been  mentioned,  but  such  how- 
ever as  had  too  near  an  analogy  to  man  and  to 
the  affairs  of  mankind.     They  imagined  a  divine 
monarchy,  on  a  human  plan  ;  the  administration 
pi  which  was  not  carried  on  by  the  immediate 
agency  of  God  himself,  but  mediately,  as  in  ter- 
restrial monarchies,   by  that  of  inferior  agents, 
according  to  the  ranks  and  the  provinces  allotted 
to  them.     Such  were  the  celestial  gods,  the  Sun,, 
the  Moon,  the  Stars,  or  the  spirits  more  property 
who  inhabited  and  presided  in  them,  who  directed 
their  motions,  and   maintained  their  influences. 
Such  again,  but  in  a  lower  order,  were  the  aethe- 
real  and  aerial  Daemons,  the  Genii,  and  the  Lares, 
•  who  dwelled  below  the  moon,  and  had  little  else 
in  charge  but  what  related  to  man,  and  even  to 
particular  men.      Such  again  were  heroes  and 
public  benefactors,  who  cnight  well  be  admitted 
into  the  celestial  hierarchy ;  for  by  the  very  doc- 
trine of  the  mysteries,  private  devotions,  and  the 
exercise  of  private  virtues  could  render  men  like 
to  gods  here,  and  gods  hereafter. 

Since  greater   purity  of  manners,  and  a  more 
internal  devotion  were  required  of  the  initiated 
than  of  the  vulgar,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  con- 
clude, that  in  the  mysteries  Jhe  gods  were  re- 
formed 
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formed    as  veil  as  their  worshippers;  that  Ju- 
piter   was   no   longer   the  whoremaster  he  had 
been  represented,  nor  Mercury  the  pimp,   nor 
Venus  the  common  strumpet,  and  so  on.     But 
still    it  must   be  confessed,   that  those   fictitious 
divinities,    which   superstition    and    poetry   had 
invented,  which  the  less  mysteries  had  preserved, 
and  which  the  greater  had  tolerated,  were  alike 
numerous   and   ridiculous,   as  well   as  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  instituted  in  honour  of  them,  and 
practised  even  by  those  who  were  consummated 
in  the  greater  mysteries.     Thus  in  the  Eleusinian 
orgia,  for  instance,,  not  to  quote  those  of  Bac- 
chus, the  most  extravagant  and  the  soonest  cor- 
rupted of  any,  the  wanderings  of  Ceres  in  search 
of  her  daughter  were  dramatically  represented : 
and  the  initiated  ran  about  like  frantic  people  with 
lighted  torches  in  their  hands. 

If  this  apparent  idolatry  moves  your  indigna- 
tion, call  to  mind  the  distinction  of  a  worship  of 
latria  and  a  worship  of  dulia.  They,  who  ac- 
knowledged but  one  God,  could  pay  the  first  to 
that  God  alone  :  they  could  not  be  idolaters. 
They  might  honour  the  other  divinities,  as  your 
church  honours  her  saints,  by  the  second.  If  this 
ridiculous  worship  moves  your  laughter,  have  a 
care :  it  was  iti  those  days  just  as  it  is  in  ours, 
and  in  Paganism  just  as  it  is  in  Christianity.  The 
intelligent  Pagans,  who  were  consummated  in  the 
mysteries,  could  explain  away,  no.  doubt,  some  of 
the  apparent  absurdities  of  these  rites,  and  give 
good    prudential    reasons   for    their    compliance 

with 
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with  others.  Celsus  had  boasted,  that  he  was 
fully  acquainted  with  the  Christian  religion,  and 
on  that  supposed  acquaintance  had  presumed  to 
censure  it.  Origen,  as  I  find  him  quoted  by  Cud- 
worth,  shows  Celsus,  that  it  was  not  less  imper- 
tinent in  him  to  pretend  to  be  well  informed  of 
Christian  theology,  than  it  would  be  in  a  stranger, 
who  sojourned  in  Egypt,  to  pretend  to  be  well  in- 
formed of  the  Egyptian  theology,  though  he  had 
not  been  instructed  in  the  mysteries  of  it  by  the 
priests,  who  were  alone  able  to  instruct  him. 
Origen  adds,  that  not  only  among  the  Egyptians, 
but  among  all  other  nations,  who  had,  beside 
their  religious  fables,  a  secret  doctrine,  the  reli- 
gious rites  were  performed  rationally  by  ingenious 
persons,  while  the  superficial  vulgar  looked  no 
further  in  the  observation  of  them  than  the  exter- 
nal symbol  or  ceremony.  This  was  a  full  answer 
to  Celsus :  and  so  far  Origen  makes  the  case  of 
Paganism  and  Christianity  the  same. 

Now  if  they  were  the  same  in  his  time,  sure  I 
am  they  are  the  same  in  this  respect  in  ours  :  and 
that  you  may  see  this  the  more  clearly,  and  learn 
not  to  pass  too  rash  a  censure  on  the  poor  Pa- 
gans, let  us  feign  for  a  moment,  that  Abammon, 
or  any  other  heathen  priest  you  please,  is  risen 
from  the  dead.  He  is  curious  in  the  first  place 
to  visit  Egypt  and  the  East;  but  he  finds  them 
subdued  by  ignorant  and  barbarous  people,  and 
no  traces  left  of  their  ancient  civility,  policy,  and 
erudition.  The  countries  devastated,  the  cities  laid 
in  ruin$,  and  none  of  the  colleges  of  the  learned 

to 
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to  be  found.     He  hastens  away  to  the  West ;  for 
be  i^told,  that,  in  those  regions  that  border  on 
the  Atlantic  sea,  arts  and  sciences  have  revived, 
and  philosophy  has  fixed  her  throne.     As  he  ad- 
vances thither,  he  finds  some  faint  resemblance  of 
the  plenty  and  of  the  magnificence  of  ancient 
Egypt.     Stately  temples  strike  his  eye,  and  excite 
his  curiosity  the  most.     He  observes,  that  one  is 
dedicated  to  the  Trinity.     He  takes  this  to  be 
some  triad  into  which  Typho  had  mangled  the 
deity,  and  he  laments  that  Isis  had  not  joined  the 
parts  again  together ;  for  he  cannot  be  supposed 
to  know  what  the  Nicean  Council  has  decreed  for 
this  purpose.     He  observes,  that  another  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  mother  of  God,  and  imagines  thai 
Cybele  may  be  adored  in  it.     Others  he  observes 
in  great  number,  and  all  distinguished  by  some 
particular  invocation.  While  he  is  thus  employed, 
a  processipn  comes  by.   Abammon  sees  with  plea- 
sure the  priests   of  Isis  attend  it  in  their  white 
garments,  and  with  their  heads  shaved,  according 
to  the  Egyptian  rite ;  but  he  is  at  a  loss  to  guess 
what  a  cross  of  wood,   which  is  carried  before 
them,  can  mean.     He  remembers,  that  malefac- 
tors were  executed  in  some  countries  on  such  an 
instrument  of  cruelty ;  and  therefore  his  surprise 
increases  when  he  is  told,  that  the  Son  of  God 
suffered  on  it,  to  satisfy  divine  justice,  and  to  ex- 
'piate   the  sins  of  mankind.     This  calk  to   his 
mind,   perhaps,  the  human  sacrifices  that  were  so 
long  in  use  among  the  Phoenicians  and  other  na- 
tions.    But  he  is  still  in  doubt j  for  among  them 

men 
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men  were  sacrificed  to  appease  the  gods,  and  here 
a  god  is  the  victim.     He  follows  the  procession 
into  one  of  the  temples.     The  service  begins ;  he 
gets  as  near  the  altar  as  he  can;     He  sees  no  pre- 
parations for  any  sacrifice,  but  observes  that  the 
priest  holds  something  white  and  round  in  His 
hand.     He  asks  what  it  is,  apd  is  told  that  it  is 
a  wafer.     He  observes  him  pour  some  liquor  into 
a  cup.*    He  asks,  and  is  told  that  it  is  wine.     A 
moment  after  the  priest,  having  held  up  this  wafer 
and  this  cup  successively  over  his  head,  the  peo- 
ple prostrate  themselves  in  acts   of  adoration. 
They  bid  him  do  the  same;  for  they  assure  him 
that  the  wafer  is  become  the  body,  and  the  wine 
the  blood  of  God.     The  service  over,  he  has  time 
to  survey  the  church.     He  sees  altars  on  every 
side,  and  pictures  or  statues  over  all.     He  sees 
tapers  and  lamps  burning  even  by  day.     The  pic- 
tures and  statues  he  concludes  to  be  «the  gods 
•  of  this  people,  and  the  tapers  and  lamps  to  have 
been  lighted  at  some 'sacred  fire,  at.  that  perhaps 
which  Zoroaster  brought  from  Heaven.    He  stares 
at  an  old  man,  with  a  long  beard,  looking  out  of 
the  clouds,  at  a  young  man  tied  to  a  stake  and 
whipped,  and  at  a  white  pigeon  hovering  in  the 
midst  of  the  picture.     As   he  proceeds  on  his 
journey  of  curiosity,  he  sees,  in  another  temple; 
the  same  old  man  talking  to  a  beautiful  virgin, 
the  virgin  seeming  to  receive  orders  from  him,  and 
thrusting  a  little  child  head  foremost  into  a  mill, 
four  monstrous  beasts,  such  as  Africa  never  pro- 
duced, assisting  twelve  venerable  persons  to  turn 
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the  mill,  before  which  an  arch  priest,  with  a  triple 
crown  on  his  head,  and  a  golden  cup  in  his  hand, 
is  represented  kneeling.     The  archpriest  receives 
wafers  that  fall  from  (he  mill  into  the  cup.     He 
gives  them  to  a  man  who  wears  a  red  cap ;  the 
man  of  the  red  cap  gives  them  to  one  who  wears 
a  broad  pointed  cap  ;  he  of  the  broad  pointed  cap 
gives  them  to  one  who  wears  a  square  black  cap  ; 
and  he  of  the  black  cap  doles  them  about  to  the 
people.    Abammon  observes,  over  the  door  of 
the  same  temple,  an  animal  that  has  four  heads, 
the  bead  of  a  man,  the  head  of  an  ox,  the  head 
of  an  eagle,  and  the  head  of  a  lion.     He  observes 
an  ass,  to  whom  peculiar  respect  seems  to  be  paid, 
and  whole  flocks  of  sheep,  and  whole  droves  of 
cattle.     These  he  takes  for  symbols;  and  they 
have  so  plain  an  allusion  to  those  of  Egypt,  when 
Egypt  was  the  mistress  of  symbolical  theology, 
that  Abammon  would  be  ready  to  carry  himself 
back  to  his  own  age  and  country  in  imagination, 
if  the  herds  of  swine,  that  have  their  place  too  in 
this  sacred  painting,  did  not  give  him  a  good  deal 
of  scandal.     The  people  he  converses  with  swear 
to  him,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  they  adore 
one  God  alone,  and  that  they  abhor  polytheism 
and   idolatry.     He   hears  them,  takes  his  leave, 
and  goes  away  persuaded,  that  they  are  polytheists 
as  much,   and  idolaters  more  than  he  or  any  of 
his  fathers  were.     This  fable  may  serve  to  show 
k  you,  that  it  is  not  only  unreasonable,  but  unsafe, 
to  censure  any  religion  rashly  and  without  suffi- 
cient information,  as   Pagans  have  calumniated 
Vol.  VI.  E  Judaism 
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Judaism  and  Christianity,  and  Jews  q.nd  Chris- 
tians, Paganism  and  Mahometahism.  The  wea- 
pons of  retaliation  are  always  at  hand,  though 
those  of  defence  are  not :  and  we  see,  that  even 
the  Christian  religion  is  not  invulnerable.  But  it 
is  time  I  should  proceed  to  other  cojruptipns  of 
philosophy,  of  the  first  especially,  m$  to  other 
forms  under    which    errour    has  be^n  prppa- 
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What  has  beep  said  above,  has  been  said  ge-> 
penally  $nd  hypothetically ;  for  what  man  in  his 
senses  would  presume  to  be  particular,  or  positive, 
on  matters  of  so  great  antiquity,  and  so  imperfect- 
ly and  darkly  delivered  down,  on  authorities  for 
the  most  part  very  precarious  ?  I  think,  however, 
that  it  is  probable.  It  is  probable,  that  allegory, 
the  refuge  of  ignorance,  the  veil  of  errour,  and 
the  instrument  of  metaphysical  and  theological 
deception  in  it's  abuse,  was  one  great  support  of 
Paganism.  It  rendered  the  outside  of  this  reli- 
gion pompous  and  shpwish ;  and  this  was  enough 
to  raise  aqd  to  maintain  a  respect  and  veneration 
for  it  in  the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  who  never  look 
further  than  the  outside,  and  who  are  fond  of  the 
marvellous.  It  is  probable,  that  in  the  mysteries 
instituted  by  the  first  legislators  to  be  a  further 
support  of  religion,  such  allegories  and  symbols 
as  were  kept  in  use,  and  such  as  were  more  ra- 
tionally invented  for  instruction,  not  for  decep* 
tian,  were  explained  in  such  a  manner  as  to  serve 
2  all 


felt  the  purposes  of  morality,  and  to  form  men  to 
be  better  citizens*  by  making  them  better  men* 
than  it  was  thought  that  civil  laws  and  institu- 
tions alone  could  oblige  therft  to  be.  It  is  pro- 
bable, in  the  last  plade,  that  the  few  who  were 
consummated  in  these  mysteries,  and  to  whom  the 
hidden  doctrine  was  revealed,  acknowledged  the 
unity  of  the  Godhead,  learned  to  join  a  sort  of 
initigated  polytheism  with  monotheism,  and, 
though  they  conformed  in  the  publiek  worship,  to 
have  their  private  belief,  as  I  am  persuaded,  that 
you  have  yotfrs. 

It  is  plain  enough,  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
one  true  God  would  have  been  acquired  by  men* 
and  would  have  been  preserved  in  the  world,  if 
no  such  people  as  the  Jews  had  ever  been :  atid 
nothing  can  be  more  impertinent  than  the  hypo* 
thesis,  that  this  people,  the  least  fit,  perhaps,  oil 
many  accounts,  that  could  have  been  cliosen,  was 
chosen  to  preserve  this  knowledge.  It  was  ac*,„ 
quired,  and  it  was  preserved,  independently  of 
them,  among  the  heathen  philosophers,  and  it 
tnight  have  become,  nay  it  did  probably  become* 
the  national  belief  in  countries  unknown  to  us,  or 
even  in  those  who  were  fallen  back  into  ignorance 
before  they  appear  in  the  traditions  we  have  ;  just 
as  it  became  the  first  principle  of  religion  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Theban  dynasty  *,-  who 
held,  that  there  was  no  God  but  one,  and  this  one 

*  Plut  de  Iside  et  Osirid* 
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God  was  represented  under  a  human  figure  by 
some,  with  an  egg,  the  symbol  of  the  world, 
coming  out  of  his  mouth ;  with  a  sceptre  and  a 
belt  in  his  hand,  and  with  other  emblems..  Thus 
he  was  described  by  Porphyry,  as  Eusebius  re- 
lates ;  and  what  other  Being  can  we  understand 
to  be  meant  by  this  description,  but  that  God 
who  spake,  and  the  world  was  made  ? 

Thus  the  theology  of  the  heathen  was  founded 
on  original  truth ;  but  was  corrupted  afterward,  a* 
other  theologies  have  been,  in  it's  progress,  and  by 
the  extension  of  it.  The  heathens,  at  least  all  of 
them  who  deserve  to  be  quoted,  acknowledged 
one  sole  Supreme  Being,  the  oldest  of  all  Beings, 
according  to  Thales,  because  unmade  or  unpro- 
duced,  that  is,  selfexistent,  and  because  he  a!on$ 
is  so*.  But  then  they  corrupted  their  ideas  of 
the  majesty  of  this  Being,  by  those  which  they  had 
Of  human  majesty;  for,  by  meaning  to  think  with 
more  reverence,  they  thought  unworthily  of  God. 
They  lost  sight  of  him,  if  I  may  be  allowed  such 
an  expression,  and  suffered  inferior  imaginary 
beings  to  intercept  a  worship  due  to  him  alone. 
They  reasoned  so  little  or  so  ill,  on  other  notions 
much  better  associated  with  this  notion  of  a  God, 
such  as  those  of  omniscience,  of  omnipresence, 
and  of  that  energy  of  omnipotence  which  is  suffi- 
cient, by  one  simple  act  of  the  will,  for  thus  we 
must  speak  to  speak  intelligibly,  to  create  and 
gpvqrn  a  universe,   that  they  thought  it  much 

„  __.  *Diog.  Laar. 
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more  agreeable  to  nature  and  truth  to  account  for 
all  the  phenomena  of  the  physical  and  moral 
worlds,  by  supposing  the  agency  of  second  and 
third  gods,  of  supercelestial  and  celestial  dirini- 
ties,  and  of  daemons,  than  to  have  recourse  to  the 
First  God,  who  dwelled  in  darkness  unpenetrable, 
or  in  light  that  blinded   the  human  sight;  for 
both  these  images  were  employed,  and  both  sig- 
nify the  same  thing.    Thus  they  attempted  to  re- 
concile monotheism  with  a  sort  of  mitigated  po- 
lytheism ;  for  such,  at  least,  I  think  it  was  ren- 
dered by  those  consummated  in  the  mysteries,  and 
such  I  called  it  before ;  though  Plutarch  s^ys  ex- 
pressly, in  the  place  I  have  justi  now  quoted;  not 
only,  that  the  most  ancient  Egyptians  held  the 
unity  of  God,  but  also,  that  they  believed  no' 
mortal  could  be  a  God  ;  which  opinion  was  suffi- 
cient of  itself  to  degrade  numberless  beings,  that 
went  under  the  vague  and  equivocal  denomina- 
tion of  gods. 

This  system,  made  up  of  monotheism  and  of 
something  very  near  akin,  nearer  than  they  who 
held  it  imagined,  to  a  polytheism.,  inconsistent 
with  the  former,  proved  itself  to  be  a  very  rank 
soil:  and  immense  crops  of  errour  sprung  up 
from  it,  of  errour  more  ingenious,  and  more  plau- 
sible, than  the  superstitious  opinions  of  savage 
nations,  but  yet  as  real  Though  the  belief  of 
many  inferior  gods  did  not  destroy  the  belief  of* 
one  Supreme,  it  maintained,  however,  a  sort  .of 
idolatrous  worship,  since  it  maintained  a  sort  of 
E  3  poyltheisin. 
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polytheism.  For,  as  we  cannot  suppose  that  the 
vulgar,  the  uninitiated,  adored  the  true  God  even 
intentionally,  so  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  ini- 
tiated, nor  even  the  consummated,  held  con- 
stantly in  mind  some  such  casuistical  distinction 
as  that  of  latria  and  dulia,  when  they  offered 
sacrifices  to  other  divinities  aim  invoked  them 
directly.  That  learned  man,  Cud  worth,  seems  to 
think  more  favoqrably  even  of  the  vulgar,  some- 
where in  his  famous  fourth  chapter :  and  I  atr> 
not  ignorant,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  mediation  be- 
tween God  and  man  was  established  in  the  hea- 
then theology.  But  I  know  too,  that  the  suspicion 
I  h$ve  may  be  justified  by  the  example  of  Chris- 
tians, who  hold  a  mediation  likewise ;  and  of  these 
the  former  seem^the  most  excusable/  The  Chris-? 
tian  believes,  that  he  may  have  access  at  all  times 
to  the  throne  of  grace ;  but  the  poor  heathen, 
filled  with  a  religious  horror,  durst  not  approach* 
the  divine  monarch,  except  through  the  mediation 
of  his  ministers.  jEthereal  and  aerial  demons 
stood  ip  the  lowest  rank  of  superior  powers.  Tq 
these  he  addressed  himself,  if  they  were  evil  to 
soften  their  malice,  if  they  were  good  to  obtain 
their  mediation  with  the  celestial,  and,  by  them, 
with  the  supercelestial  gods.  He  who  durst  not 
presume  to  think,  that  the  prayers  of  men  could 
reach  to  these,  might  offer  up  sacrifices  and 
prayers  to  those. 

Philosophers  and  priests,  who  led  the  multitude 
\n  matters  of  science  and  religion,  ^rere  the  same 
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men  in  Egypt,  and  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  the 
East,  for  many  ages,  how  much  soever  they  were 
distinguished  in  later  times,  and  in  other  coun- 
tries.    While  they  continued  such,  they  profited 
alternately,  in  one  character,  of  what  they  did  in 
another.     Philosophers  in  prose  and  verse  helped 
to  fill  the  calendar  of  the  priests :  and  theology 
became  the  assistant  of  philosophy  wherever  she 
was  wanted.     Thus,  in  the  case  before  us,  when 
philosophers  had  once  established  a  divine  mo-, 
narchy,  at  the  head  of  which  they  placed  the  First 
God,  enthroned  in  darkness,  or  hid  by  excess  of 
light,  creating  and  governing  all  things  by  several 
orders  of  inferior  beings,  there  was  a  sort  of  gra- 
dation formed  from  man  to  God,  most  incon- 
sistently with  some  other  of  their  notions.     In 
favour  of  this  gradation,  and  to  make  it  appear 
the  shorter,  the  souls  of  men  were  deemed  im- 
mortal, and  of  a  celestial  origin.      They  were 
raised  tip,  at  least,  to  the  very  confines  of  divinity : 
and  daemons,  and  beings  superior  to  daemons,  had 
little   precedence    above   them,   if   any.     They 
were  confined  indeed  to  human  bodies,  and  de- 
graded to  animate   these  systems  of  organised 
matter  by  a  temporary  union  with  them,  but  they 
returned  afterward  to  their  proper  and  kindred 
stars.     The  others  were  confined  too,  and  had 
their  respective  powers  and  provinces  allotted  to 
them,  in  the  general  government  even  of  sublu- 
nary aftairs. 

Theology  did  not  fail  to  build  on  foundations 
philosophy  had  laid  :  and  the  professors  of  both 
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improved  the  opportunity  they  had  of  feigning  a 
close  correspondence  between  Heaven  and  Earth* 
They  assumed,  that  they  had  the  means  of  know- 
ing what  was  decreed  above,  that  they  could  dis- 
close the  will  of  the  gods,  avert  their  anger,  pro- 
cure their  favour,  and  exercise  a  coercive  power 
over  daemons.     They  imagined  spirits  that  be- 
longed 10  the  several  planets,  fiery  and  aerial, 
aquatic  and   terrestrial :  so   that  men,  and  not 
linen  alone,  but  all  other  animals,  plants,  metals, 
and  stones,  partook  of  these  different  natures, 
and  of  the  different  influences  which  descended 
from  above.     The  distinction  of  good  and  evil 
daemons  was  extremely  useful,  in  accounting  for 
the  physical  and  moral  phenomena ;  and  it  dou- 
bled the  fees  of  the  priests.     Accordingly,    this 
distinction  had  been  established  in  the  remotest 
antiquity,  when  philosophers  did,  what  they  do 
still,  and  instead  of  tracing  causes  up  gradually 
from  their  effects,  take  the  less  laborious  task  of 
inventing  them  at  once,  and  by  a  sally  of  imagi- 
nation.    Justin,  the  martyr,  found  our  christian 
devil  precipitated  from  Heaven,  in  the  nineteenth 
book  of  Homer's  Iliad.     Plutarch  quotes  Empe- 
docles  for  writing,  that  the  evil  daemons  had  b^en 
driven  from  thence  by  the  gods:  and  you  tpay 
have  the  word  of  Marsilius  Ficinus,  in  his  dis* 
sertation  on  the  apology  of  Socrates,  that  Plato 
had  heard  in  Egypt  how  Jupiter  cast  the  impure 
daemeng  into  Hell,  as  well  as  he  had  learned  from 
Pherecydes  of  Syros,  either  by  tradition,  or  by  his 
writings,  hojy  sey.eral  pf  these  spirits  had  rebelled 
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against  God,  under,  the  conduct  of  Ophioneus, 
These  reprobate  spirits  became  the  instruments, 
or  rather  the  authors  of  all  physical  and  moral 
evil ;  and  the  protection  of  such  as  had  not  fallen 
from  this,  purity  was  sought,   to  prevent  or  re- 
move this  malignant  influence.   The  one  procured 
to  men  peace  of  mind,  and  health  of  body.     The 
others  inspired  lusts,    inflamed    passions,    and, 
entering  into  the  bodies  of  men  as  well  as  of  other 
animals,   tormented  and  distorted    their  limbs, 
and  played  a  thousand  extravagant  pranks  in  tbe 
wantonness  of  their  power  and  malice. 

Such  absurdities  as  these,  and  many  others 
which  I  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  collect, 
being  grafted  on  a  few  true  principles,  composed 
the  theological  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  and  {he 
Chaldaeans,  and  corrupted  the  whole  mass.  I 
say  tjieir  theological,  for  their  political  and  moral 
wisdom  deserves  to  be  mentioned  without  a  sneer. 
Xhe  relations  pf  it,  and  of  the  effects  of  it,  which 
we  find  i#  Herodotus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and 
other  ancient  authors,  inspire  us  with  admiration 
and  respect :  apd  it  is  not  possible  to  account  for 
the  folly  and  madness  of  men  on  these  theological 
subjects,  who  we,rp  so  reasonable  and  wise  on  all 
others,  except  by  resolving  it  into  the  vanity  of 
philosophers  and  the  craft  of  priests.  If  these 
men  had  pretended  to  none  of  this  chimerical 
knowledge,  but  had  contented  themselves  to  teach, 
in  the  simplicity  of  truth,  the  little  we  are  able 
to  know  of  the  divine  nature  and  the  first  philoso- 
phy, their  systems,  which  they  had  tbe  rage  of 

extending 
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e*teftdihg>  wbuld  hkth  been  t6o  riarrow  for  their 
vanity;  And  th&r  ttealth,  tfhich  they  had  the  rage 
df  ittdre&siftg  by  this  lucrative  trade,  Would  have 
beteh  too  littte  for  thtsir  avarice. 

It  is  hard  to  say  which  was  greater,  the  impu- 
dence of  their  pretensions,  the  art  with  which 
they  conducted  them,  or  the  success  they  had  in 
imposing  them  on  mankind.  The  sky  was  spread, 
like  the  great  volume  of  fate,  before  them.  They 
atid  their  adepts  alone  could  read  in  it,  and  dis- 
cover the  secrets  it  contained.  The  whole  mys- 
tery of  celestial  influences  was  known  to  them 
alone.  They  could  procure  them,  remove  them, 
change  them,  and  fix  them  to  certain  portions 
6f  matter,  or  even  fix  the  spirits  themselves,  who 
directed  these  influences,  to  statues  prepared- by 
the  rules  of  their  magical  art.  They  had  myste- 
rious methods  of  disentangling  the  soul  from 
corporeal  incumberments,  and  preparing  it  for 
6very  kind  of  supernatural  illumination.  The 
mind  was  composed  for  prophetick  dreams,  the 
eyes  were  strengthened  for  celestial  visions.  They 
received  inspiration,  and  they  contemplated  the* 
gods  that  gave  it.  How  they  understood  this 
contemplation,  how  they  saw  the  forms  of  god* 
and  how  the  presence  of  the  gods  was  declafed  to 
them,  might  be  explained,  perhaps,  in  much  as 
intelligible  a  manner  as  the  presence  of  daemons' 
in  their  statues  was  explained.     Suppose  a  waU 

*  Prjfisentiam  saepe  divi  suam  declarant.    Saepe  visse  for* 
m»  deorum.     Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  1.  2. 
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of  looking  glass,  and  so  disposed  at  the  same  time 
as  to  occasion  an  echo*.    Your  figure  ahd  your 
voice  too  will  be  reflected  from  St,  atid  you  will 
be,  in  same  sense,  in  that  wall.     I  hurry  over 
all  these  impertinences,  and  I  conclude  by  saying 
that  from  this  conspiracy  of  philosophy  and  the* 
fclogy,  in  the  establishment  of  theurgic  and  na- 
tural magic;  have  proceeded  all  the  folly  and 
knavery  of  judicial  astrology,  of  horoscopes,  of 
spells,  of  charms,  of  talismans,    of  wizards,   of 
witches,  and  of  rosycrucians,  and  all  the  enthu* 
skism,    blasphemy,    And  superstition  that  have 
accompanied  these  excommunicated  persons  and 
things,    and  that  might  have  been  reproached 
with  great  reason,  upon  many  occasions,  to  the 
orthodox  persons   themselves  who  excommuni- 
cated both.     I  say  might  have  been  reproached, 
and  I  say  it  with  reason  ;  since  many  of  the  opi- 
nions which    these    orthodox    persons  hold,  or 
have  held,  may  be  traced  up  through  th^  same 
schools,  through   which    the    greatest    extrava- 
gancies   of  astrologers,  magicians,  and  rosycru- 
cians have  descended  to  these  days,      But  we 
must  not  stop  here.  We  must  pursue  the  propaga- 
tion of  errour  in  higher  instances  than  these,  and  ' 
in  such  as  prevail  under  some  form  or  other  even 
at  this  day,  even  among  men  the  most  enlightened 
jn  our  enlightened  age. 

Pagan  thetets,  who  deemed  it  too  great  presump- 
tion to  worship  the  Supreme  Being,  might  well 

*  <Mars.  Ficin. 
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have  thought  it  still  more  presumptuous  to  dog- 
matise about  his  nature  and  attributes  :  and  since 
they  held  the  unity  of  the  First  Cause  of  all  things, 
tbey  should  have  seen  the  absurdity  and  inconsis- 
tency of  analysing  this  monad  into  several  prin- 
ciples, and  of  assuming  other  supercelestial  and 
super  essential  beings.  All  this  was  done  however; 
the  absurdity  was  put  in  practice,-  and  the  incon- 
sistency was /admitted  into  the  First  Philosophy. 
Reason  was  overborne  in  this  case  by  affections  and 
passions,  as  reason  is  in  almost  every  case  where 
that  rational   animal  man  is  to  decide ;  and  ex- 
cessive curiosity  and  excessive  vanity  prevailed 
against  the  plainest  dictates  of  common  sense. 
God  has  proportioned,    in   every  respect,    our 
means  of  knowledge  to  our  station  here,  and  to 
our  real  wants  in  it.     The  bodies,  that  surround 
us   operate  continually  on  us :   and  their  ope- 
rations concern   not  only  our  well  or  ill  being, 
but  our  very  being.     We  are  fitted  therefore  to 
acquire,  by  the  help  of  our  senses  properly  em- 
ployed,  by  experiment  and  industry,  such  a  de- 
gree of  human  knowledge  about  them,  as  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  necessary  uses  of  human  life,  and  no 
more.     In  like  manner,  the  knowledge  of  the 
Creator  is  on  many  accounts  necessary  to  such  a 
creature  as  man  :    and   therefore  we  are  made 
able  to  arrive,  by  a  proper  exercise  of  our  mental 
faculties,  from  a  knowledge  of  God's  works  to  a 
knowledge  of  his  existence,  and  of  that  infinite 
power  and  wisdom  which  are  demonstrated  to  us 
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in  them.     Our  knowledge  concerning  God  goes 
no  further.     We  are  in  absolute  ignorance  of  the 
real  essence  and  inward  constitution  of  every  sen- 
sible  object.     How  much  less  reason  is  there  to 
expect  any  knowledge  of  the  manner  of  being, 
and  of  the  nature  and  essence  of  the  invisible 
God,    or  of  his  physical  and   moral  attributes, 
beyond  that  which  his  works,  the  effects  of  his 
natmre  and  attributes,  communicate  to  us !  This 
degree,  this  sufficient  degree  of  knowledge  concern- 
ing God  is  a  fixed  point,  on  one  side  of  which  lies 
atheism,  and  metaphysical  and  theological  blas- 
phemy too  often  on  the  other. 

Notwithstanding  this  which  has  been  said,  and 
which  appears  to  be  of  the  utmost  evidence,  phi- 
losophers have  proceeded,  without  any  regard  to 
it,  from  the  most  early  ages  :  and  the  whole  sum 
of  theology  has  been  in  every  age  a  confused 
rhapsody  of  discordant,  fluctuating  hypotheses. 
The  science  to  which  they  pretended  was  unat- 
tainable. Their  doctrines,  therefore,  though 
dogmatically  taught,  and  implicitly  received  in 
their  several  schools*  were  nothing  more  than 
arbitrary  hypotheses :  and  hypotheses  being  so 
extravagantly  prolific,  that  one  often  engenders 
twenty,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  confusion  in- 
creased ;  that  the  more  these  doctrines  were  ex- 
plained the  darker  they  grew  ;  and  that  the  latter 
Pythagoricians  and  Platonicians  were,  if  possible,, 
less  intelligible  than  their  masters,  and  all  those 
who  had  gone  before  them.  I  mention  these 
particularly,  because  they  were  the  great  the- 
ological 
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ological  doctors  of  Greece,  and  the  great  ch&vL* 
jiqls  through  which  all  the  metaphysical  jargon* 
and  all  the  superstitious  opinions  of  ancient  na-» 
tions,  have  come  down  to  us,  intermingled  with 
same  scraps  of  good  sense  and  of  true  theism^ 
flutarch  says,  thjere  was  nothing  unreasonable, 
fabulous,  nor  superstitious  in  the  sacred  institur 
tions  of  the  Egyptians,  from  whose  schools  we 
know  that  Pythagoras  and  Plato  derived  their 
theology.     But,  on  the  contrary,  he  says,  that  aU 
of  thenpt  had  moral  and  useful  causes,  and  histo- 
rical and  philosophical  meanings*     But  the  priest 
made  his  court,  at  the  expense  of  truth,  to  the 
priestess,  to  whom  he  addressed  his  treatise  con- 
cerning Isis  an&Osiris ;  and  we  shall  do  better  to 
give  credit,  on  this  occasion,  to  Dionysius  Uali- 
carnassensis**,  who  confesses,  that  although  many 
of  the  Greek  fables  showed  the  operations  of 
nature  by  allegories,    and    were '  composed  for 
consolation  under  the  calamities  of  life,  for  tak- 
ing away  perturbations  of  mind,  for  removing  false 
Opinions,  apd  for  other  very  good  and  cpmmend- 
3hle  purposes,  yet  they  are  to  be  condemned  ii\ 
general,  many  as  impious,  all  as  pernicious ;  an£ 
he  praises  Romulus  for  admitting  none  of  them. 

SECT.    VII. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  give  two  instances  of 
the  extravagant  hypotheses  which  philosophy  and 
theology  conspired  to  frame,   as  soon,  perhaps,, 

•  Act.  Rom.  1. 2. 
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as  men  began  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  these 
subjects ;  for  we  find  ditheism  and  tritheism  esta- 
blished in  the  most  early  ages,  concerning  which 
we  have  any  anecdotes. 

They  who  believed  a  selfexistent  Being,  the 
first  intelligent  Cause  of  all  things  must  have  be- 
lieved this  Being  to  be  all  perfect.  But  then,  as 
they  modelled  his  government  on  a  human  plan, 
so  they  conceived  his  perfections,  moral  as  well 
as  physical,  by  human  ideas  ;  though  they 
did  not  presume  to  limit  the  former  by  the  latter, 
Thus,  God  was  said  to  be  the  first  good;  but 
then  the  general  notion,  or  the  abstract  idea,  as 
some  philosophers  would  call  it,  of  this  good, 
was  not  only  taken  from  human  goodness,  but 
was  considered  too  with  little  or  no  other  rela- 
tion than  to  man,  that  excellent  creature,  the 
very  image  of  his  Maker,  and  one  half  of  whom, 
at  least,  was  divine.  A  question  arose,  therefore, 
on  these  hypotheses.  How  could  evil  come  into 
a  system,  of  which  God  was  the  author,  and 
man  the  final  cause?  This  question  made  a  further 
hypothesis  necessary.  It  was  "dignus  vindice 
u  nodus :"  apd  another  First  God,  another  coe- 
ternal  and  coequal  principle  was  introduced  to 
solve  a  first  ^cause  of  ail  evil,  as  the  other  was 
of  all  good.  The  contest  between  these  inde- 
pendent and  rival  powers  began  by  a  struggle, 
some  have  said  by  a  battle,  when  one  of  them 
endeavoured  to  reduce  matter,  which  these  phi- 
losophers held  to  be  a  third  principal,  though  not 
a  third  God,  into  an  orderly  uniform  frame  and 

regular 
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regular  motion,  and  when  the  other  endeavoured 
to  maintain  disorder,  deformity,  irregularity, 
and  to  spoil,  at  least,  the  great  design.  The 
same  contest  was  supposed  to  continue  in  the 
government  that  commenced  at  the  formation  of 
the  world,  and  physical,  or  moral  good  and  evil 
to  be  produced,  as  one  or  other  of  these  gods 
prevailed. 

Plutarch4,  who  was  a  zealous  assertor  of  this 
doctrine  himself,  asserted  it  to  have  been  like- 
wise that  of  the  magians,  the  Chaldeans,  the 
Egyptians,  and  of  every  philosopher  almost  of 
any  note  among  the  Greeks,  from  Pythagoras 
down  to  Plato.  He  represents  it  as  an  opinion 
settled  in  the  minds  of  men  by  the  authority  of 
legislators  and  divines,  of  philosophers  and  poets, 
and  not  only  as  an  opinion,  but  as  an  article  of 
faith,  on  which  sacrifices  and  religious  rites  were 
established.  But  every  man  has  some  favourite 
folly,  and  this  was  his.  Bayle  himself  is  forced 
to  confess,  that  the  representation  is  exaggerated. 
How,  indeed,  is  it  possible  to  believe,  that  such 
numbers  of  reasonable  men  could  concur,  from 
age  to  age,  in  so  gredt  an  absurdity  ?  Some  of 
them  might,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  did, 
hold  an  opinion  very  near  akin  to  #this,  and  de- 
rived from  it,  but  not  the  same  that  Plutarch 
held,  and  the  Marcionites  and  M anictueans  after 
him.  This  hypothesis  was  mitigated  by  another ; 
and  instead  of  a  God  un produced  and .  selfexist- 

*  Lib.  dc  Iside  et  Osiridc. 
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teat,  art  inferior  being,  produced  arid  dependent, 
was  assumed  to  be  the  author  of  evil.  The  pre- 
ceptor of  Trajan  could  not  help  admitting,  most 
inconsistently  with  himself,  that  the  two  prin- 
ciples were  not  of  equal  force,  and  that  the  good 
principle  was  prevalent :  but  eveu  further,  that 
Zoroaster,  and  by  consequence  the  magi,  called 
the  good  principle  alone  God,  and  the  evil  princi- 
ple a  daemon.  This  mitigated  hypothesis  was 
adopted  by  orthodox  Christians,  as  the  other 
was  by  heretics,  and  has,  therefore,  supported 
itself  longer  than  the  other:  though  the  other 
spread  more  among  Christians,  from  the  third 
ce»tury,  and  before  Manes,  dpwn  to  the  seventh 
and  even  to  the  ninth,  than  it  had  ever  spread 
and  prevailed  in  the  pagan  world.  But  whatever 
Success  these  hypotheses  have  had,  when  we  con- 
eider  even,  that  which  I  have  called  mitigated,  as 
a  pagan  dogma,  we  must  say,  that  although  it 
does  not  imply  contradiction  so  manifestly  as  the 
other,  yet  it  implies  it  as  strongly,  and  is  still 
more  injurious  to  the  Supreme  Being.  It  implies 
itvas  strongly ;  for  to  affirm  that  there  are  two 
selfexistent  gods,  independent  and  coequal,  who 
made  a<id  governed  the  world,  is  not  a  jot  more 
absurd,  th^n  it  is  to  affirm  that  a  God  sovereignly 
good,  and  aththe  same  time  almighty  and  all  wise, 
suffers  an  inferior  dependent  being  to  deface  his 
work  in  any  sort,  and  to  make  his  other  creatures 
both  criminal  and  miserable.  It  is  still  more  in- 
jurious to  the  Supreme  Being;  for  if  we  had  been 
to  reason  with  pagan  ditheists  on  their  own  no- 
Vol.  'VI.  F  tious> 
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tions,  we  might  have  insisted,  that  it  is  no  dis^. 
grace  to  a  prince  to  reign  according  to  the  con-- 
stitution  of  his  country  jointly  with  another*  as** 
the  ephori  reigned  at  Sparta,   and  the  consuls, 
governed  at  Rome,  and  that  the  ill  governments 
of  his  partner  reflects  no  dishonour  on  him.     But 
that  to   say  of  a  monarch,  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  who  is  invested  with  absolute  power,, 
that  he  suffers   one  of  his  subjects  to  abuse  the^ 
rest  without   control,  and   to  draw    them  into 
crimes  and  revolts,  for  which  he   punishes  them 
afterwards,  is  the  most  injurious  accusation  that 
can  be  brought.     The  heathen  theists  of  common 
sense  reasoned  in  this   manner  we  cannot  doubt,- 
and  that  tbey  did  so  I  find  a  remarkable  proof, 
though  a  negative  one,  and  brought  for  another 
purpose,  in  the  intellectual  system.     Celsus  ob- 
jected to  the  Christians  that  they  believed  a  cer- 
tain adversary  to  God,  the  devil,  called  in  Hebrew. 
Satan ;  and  that  they  affirmed  impiously,  that  the 
greatest  God  was  disabled  from  doing  good,   or. 
withstood  in  doing  it,  by  this  adversary.     Now 
Celsus,  who   made  this   objection  to  the  Chris-: 
tians,  would   not  have  made  it,  I  think,  if  he. 
himself  had  held  the  mitigated  ditheism  we  have 
mentioned,  whether  he  held  the  other  or  no. 

Let  us  speak  of  tritheism,  the  other  instance 
proposed  to  show  how  natural  theology  was  ren- 
dered a  confused  heap  of  absurd  and  inconsistent 
hypotheses,  by  men  who  presumed  to  dogmatise 
beyond  the  bounds  of  human  knowledge. 

Dr.  Cudworth  could  not  well  conceive,   tiQ 

more 
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fcorfc  than  la  M othe  le  Vayer,  how  a  trinity  of 
divine  hypostases  should  be  first  discovered  merely 
by  human  wit  and  reason.  He  would  have  it  be- 
lieved, therefore,  a  revelation  to  the  Jews,  and 
a  tradition  derived  from  them.  But  he  sup- 
ports his  suggestion  ill.  That  the  Samothraciatis 
held  a  certain  trinity  of  gods,  which  they  called 
by  a  Hebrew  name  Cabbirim,  or  the  mighty 
gods,  and  that  there  are  in  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  certain  significations  of  a  plurality  in 
the  Deity,  are  allegations  so  vague  and  inconclu-r 
sive,  that  they  prove  nothing,  or  might  be  turned 
to  prove  what  the  learned  author  would  have  dis- 
liked very  much  ;  to  prove  it  ill  perhaps,  but  as 
well,  at  least,  as  they  prove  his  suggestion  The 
other  proof  he  brings  may  be  equivocal  as  well 
as  weak  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  expressed. 
He  quptes  Proclus  for  saying*  that  the  trinity  con- 
tained in  the  Chaldaic  oracles  was  at  first  a  the- 
ology of  divine  tradition,  or  a  revelation,  or  a 
divine  cabala,  and .  he  quotes  the  .Greek  of 
Proclus,  after  which  he  adds,  viz.  among  the 
Hebrews  first,  and  from  them  afterward  com- 
municated to  the  Egyptians  and  other  nations. 
If  Proclus  now  had  said  all  this  in  terms,  or  had 
spoke  to  the  effect  of  the  additional  words,  which 
I  am  unable  to  determine,  not  having  the  book  at 
this  time  in  my  power,  the  proof  would  have 
been  no  better  than  either  of  the  former.  But 
if  the  additional  words  are  not  of  Proclus,  but  of 
the  doctor,  the  doctor  seeming  to  quote  Proclus, 
quotes 'himself,,  in  respect  to  the  point  he  was  con- 

f  2  cerned 
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cerned  to  secure,  that  this  divine  revelation  eoukl 
be  made  to  no  other  nation,  if  it  was  made,  than 
to  the  Hebrews 

I  proceed  now  to  say,  that  it  is  not  so  hard  to 
conceive  how  human  wit  and  reason  mighty  and 
why  philosophers  did,  invent  the  hypothesis  of  a 
trinity,'  without  any  obligations  to  the  Jews,  who, 
from  theirExode  to  their  return  from  their  seventy 
years  captivity,  and  from  thence  till  all  their 
books  were  written  or  reduced  into  a  cano*v 
borrowed  much  more  than  they  lent 

The  confusion  and  obscurity  of  the  First  Philo- 
sophy, as  it  was  taught  in  the  antiquity  to  which 
*e  look  op  in  this  discourse,  was  in  no  part 
greater  than  in  this  of  the  trinity.  *  They  who 
have  pretended  to  explain  it,  to  improve  it,  and 
to  build  upon  it,  have  only  perplexed  it  the  more : 
some  because  they  were  $s  chimerical  as  the  first 
inventory  and  others  because  they  had  some  par- 
ticular purpose  to  serve.  What  is  unintelligible 
in  Plato,  for  instance,  or  in  the  fragments  that 
we  have  t>f  Pythagorean  doctrines,  you  will  not 
perceive  to  grow  more  intelligible  when  you  have 
consulted  Jamblicus,  Porphyry,  Plottnus,  any 
of  the  philosophers  of  these  sects,  or  any  of  the 
Christian  father^  who  sanctified  a  great  deal  of 
this  heathen  lore.  Marsilius  Ficinus,  and  the 
whole  crowd  of  modern  translators,  commenta- 
tors, and  collectors,  will  help  you  as  little. 
Even  Cudwortb,  the  best  of  them,  leaves  you 
where  he  found  you,  and  gives  you  little  else  than 
a  nonsensical  paraphrase  of  nonsenses    It  was 

not 
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not  his  fault.  The  good  man  passed  bis  life  in  ike 
study  of  an  unmeaning  jargon  :  and  its  be  learned 
lie  taught. 

If  he  had  not  been  fond  of  jgivkfig  a  divine  ori- 
ginal to  &  doctrine  that  became  a  fundamental 
article  of  Christianity,  lie  wight  have  deduced  the 
original  of  this  very  human  hypothesis,  for  such  it 
was  in  the  pagan  world,  front  what  he  had  asserted 
and  proved  already.     He  had  shown  how  poets 
and  philosophers  promoted  polytheism  by  allego- 
rising corporeal  nature.     Was  it  hard  then  to 
imagine,  that  they  allegorised  incorporeal  nature 
likewise  ?  They  deified  sensible^  why  should  they 
not  deify  intellectual  objects?     They  increased 
the  number  of  their  gods,  by  deifying  even  mixed 
modes  and  relations.     Why  should  they  not  do 
the  same,  by  making  ideal  substances  of  the  wis- 
dom and  power  of  God,  and  of  that  divine  spirit 
which  they  imagined  to  pervade  all  things  ?  There 
was  no  need  of  inspiration,  nor  any  extraordinary 
communication,  to  prompt  them  to  do  so  :  and 
it  would  have  been  matter  of  wonder,  if  the  whole 
system  of  nature  had  not  been  reduced,  as  it  was,  > 
into  one  body  of  corrupt  theology,  by  the  Egyp- 
tians and  the  other  nations  of  the  East ;  and  hy 
the  Greeks,  who  philosophised  many  centuries 
together  on  the  same  foolish  principles. 

The  habitude  of  erecting  extravagant  hypothe- 
ses into  doctrines  of  the  first  philosophy,  and  of 
founding  natural  theology  on  the  most  unnatural 
principles  might  -  seduce  men  easily  into  tri- 
theism,  without  any  6uch  apparent  reasons  for  it  as 
F  3  they 
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they  had  for  ditheism.  But  if  they  thought  them- 
selves obliged  to  invent  the  latter  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  the  existence  of  evil,  they  saw  that  there 
was  a  necessity  for  inventing  the  foVmer,  in  order 
to  give  an  appearance  of  consistency  to  the  very 
best  of  their  theistical  systems.  They  had  gods 
and  demigods  and  daemons  enough.  But  none 
of  them  cotold  be  reputed  first  causes,  or  princi- 
ples, and  three  such  at  least  were  necessary  to  be 
found. 

When  they  had  imagined  a  celestial,    on  the 
plan  of  a  terrestrial  monarchy,  they  found  place, 
and  rank,    and   business  for  all   the  imaginary 
beings  that  superstition  had  created :  but  they 
confined  the  monarch,  like  an  eastern   prince, 
to  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  palace,  where  they 
supposed  him  to  remain  immovable.     They  ac- 
knowledged him,  very  rationally,  to  be  the  source 
of  all  intelligence,   and  wisdom,  and  power,  as 
well  as, the  fountain  of  all  existence,    and  the 
spring  of  all  life  and   motion,  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  being.     But  then  they  imagined, 
very  irrationally,  that  this  unity  was  such  an  im- 
movable essence  as  could  not  have  acted  in  the 
formation,  and  as  did  not  act  in  the  preservation 
and  government  of  the  world.     They  raised  their 
notions  of  the  Divine   Majesty  so  high ;  or,  to 
speak  more  properly,  they  refined   so  metaphy- 
sically upon  them,  for  they  oannot  be  even  raised 
too  high,  when  they  are  kept  within  the  bounds 
of  our  real  ideas,  that  they  placed  the  Supreme 
God  not  only  far  put  of  the  sight  of  human  intel-» 

ject, 
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iect,  but  even  out  of  the  reach,  if  I  may  say  so, 
of  that  system  whereof  they  confessed  him  to  be 
the  first  cause.  There  were,  indeed,  according 
to  them,  inferior  generated  gods,  participant  in 
some  soil:  of  his  wisdom,  and  delegates  in  some 
degree  of  his  power ;  but  this  participation  and 
this  delegation  were  not  sufficient :  and  to  make 
such  a  system  as  that  of  the  universe,  the  very 
wisdom  and  the  very  power  of  the  Supreme  self- 
existent  Being  were  necessary.  No  cause  out  of 
the  Deity  could  produce  such  effects,  and  all 
other  beings,  with  participated  wisdom  and  de- 
legated pow.er,  would  be  but  second  causes  at  best, 
acting  indeed,  but  acted  upon,  without  any  ade- 
quate efficacy  of  their  own. 

We  may  very  well  believe,  that  some  such  con- 
siderations as  these  determined  the  most  ancient 
philosophers  to  assume  a  trinity  of  divine  hypos 
tases  in  the  Godhead.  A  second,'  proceeding 
eternally  from  the  first,  and  a  third,  proceeding 
eternally  from  the  second,  or  from  the  first  and 
the  second.  Subsistencies,  beings  not  independent, 
like  the  good  and  the  evil  god,  but  distinct.  Su- 
bordinate, but  subordinate  within  the  Beity,  and 
far  above  the  highest  order  of  generated  gods. 
It  is  probable,  that  neither  Zoroaster,  fior  the 
magi,  nor  Mercury  Trismegist,  nor  the  Egyptian 
divines,  were-  as  ingenious  to  abstract  and  dis- 
tinguish, and  to  invent  new  words,  as  the  Nicaean 
fathers,  or  the  latter  Pythagoricians  and  Platoni- 
cians.  They  might  content  themselves  with  esta- 
blishing the  general  differences  I  have  mentioned 
f  4  between 
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between  these  three,  and  all  their  other  goifc 
Cudworth  says,    that   they  understood  by  this 
trinity  the  Godhead :  and  I  remember  to  have 
read  somewhere,  in  Plotinus  perhaps,  or  in  some 
other  roadman  of  that  stamp,  that  there  are  ema- 
nations within  the  Deity,  as  well  as  emanations 
that  go  out  of  it.    Tfce  second  of  these  gods, 
then,  was  the   divine  intellect  personified,    an 
emanation  that  did  not  eroane,  if  you  allow  the 
term,  out  of  the  Deity.    The  third  was  the  Di* 
-vine  Spirit,  another  emanation  that  did  not  emane 
neither.    Thus  the  difficulties,  that  embarrassed 
these  great  divines,  might  seem  to  be  taken  away ; 
for  though  the  immovable  essence  of  the  ynity 
could  not  move,  nor  act,    nor  pervade,  and  be- 
come the  soul  of  the  world  immediately,  yet  all 
this  might  be  done  by  the  second  and  third  per- 
sons of  the  Godhead,  who  everted  all  the  energy 
of  the  first. 

That  such  an  hypothesis  was  established  among 
the  most  ancient  of  the  heathen  divines  cannot  be 
doubted,  though  their  doctrines  are  come  to  us 
in  broken  straps,  very  imperfectly,  and  therefore 
very  darkly,  \fhis  imperfect  and  general  know- 
ledge is  enough  hpwpyer  to  satisfy  any  reasonable 
curiosity,  and  it  leaves  room  enough  for  great 
scholars  to  dispute  aqd  wrangle  about  particulars. 
Lst  us  leave  that  part  tp  theift,  and  pursue  re^ 
flectjons  of  another  kind. 

Soipe,  find  J  think  very  few,  of  the  Greek  phi- 
losophers wpre  rank  atheists.  Diagoras  was  pne ; 
and,  if  it  bft  true  that  Deniocritus  bought  and 

instructed 
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fnstrncted  him,  he  might  pass  easily  from  the  ab- 
surdity of  believing,  that  the  visible  species  of  things 
and  the  ideas  we  receive  from  theqp  are  gods,  te 
that  of  believing  that  there  is  no  god*   Theodoras 
was  another:    and  he  was  so  zealous  in   his 
atheism,   that  he  wrote  several  books  to  maintaiq 
it.     Strato  was  not  quite  so  positive  in  the  denial 
of  any  Supreme  Being ;  but  he  was  very  positive, 
that  he  had  no  need  of  assuming  any  to  account 
for  the  making  of  the  world.     He  went  through 
ail  the  parts  of  it,  and  pretended  to  show,  that 
all  of  them  were  effects  of  natural  causes,  of  mat* 
ter  and  motion.     "  Naturalibus  fieri  aut  factum 
11  esse  dicit  ponderibus  et  motibus,"  says  Tully*. 
Epicurus  acknowledged  gods,    l?ut  gods  so  ex- 
tremely ridiculous,  that  he  was  guilty  of  some- 
thing 'worse  than  atheism,    while  he    affected 
theism,  "  invidiam  detestandte  causa,"  says  the 
aame  Tully, 

Such  philosophers  as  these  imagined  a  sort  of 
plastic  nature,  working  blindly  but  necessarily, 
*nd  requiring  no  superior  principal  to  direct  her 
action.  The  greatest  part  of  the  ancient  natU" 
ralists  thought  very  differently  from  these.  Tbe^ 
established  a  material,  and  an  efficient,  intelligent 
cause  of  all  the  phenomena.  Though  all  of  them 
believed  matter  eternal,  they  had  various  opi- 
nions about  the  material  cause.  It  was  to  some 
an  assemblage  of  all  the  elements  massed,  and 
Cpftfoundpdj  apd  fermenting  together,  "  jrudis  in- 

*  Acad.  Qua*.  (.  4, 
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"  digestaque  moles."    To  others  it  was  some  one 
select  element ;    to  Thales,   water,  or  perhaps  a 
fluid  chaos;  toAnaximenes,  air ;  to  Archelaus,  air 
condensed  into  water,  the  principle  of  Thales  ; 
or  rarified  into  aether,  the  fiery  principle  of  the 
Stoics.    Their  notions  of  the  efficient  intelligent 
cause  were  not  more  uniform  than  these  :  but  as 
these  were  different  manners  of  conceiving  the 
same  thing,  so  were  the  others.     The  material 
cause,    under   every   notion   of  it,    was  matter 
still ;  the  efficient  cause,  under  every  notion  of 
it,  was  intelligence  still :    and  all  the  notions  of 
this   kind,    which  theistical  philosophers  enter- 
tained, were  less  repugnant,  if  I   am  not  much 
deceived,  than  it  is  commonly  thought.     It  seems 
to  me,  that  the  differences  between  them  were 
more  apparent  than  real,  and  that"  they  arose 
chiefly  from  different  applications    of  the  .same 
trinitarian  hypothesis.    On  this  foundation,  much 
of  what  has  passed  for  atheism  may  be  explained 
easily  into  theism.     I   could  carry  instances  of 
my  charity  a  great  way  up  on  this   occasion,  to 
the  Ionic  philosophers,  Anaximenes  and  Arche- 
laus, for  instance,  if  not  to  Anaximander ;  and 
if  Thales,  the  founder  of  this  school,  wants  little, 
Anaxagoras,   the  last  but  one  of  his  successors, 
wants  no  excuse  to  clear  him  of  atheism. 

The  hypothesis  of  a  trinity  in  the  godhead  was 
brought  from  Egypt  into  Greece  by  Orpheus, 
whoever  he  was,  and  possibly  by  others  in  that 
remote  antiquity.  It  is  not  unlikely  too,  that 
this  doctrine  being  taught  to  a  half  savage  peo- 
ple, 
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jde,  who  were  unable  to  distinguish  between  gods 
in  the  godhead  and  gods  out  of  it,  if  in  truth  that 
distinction  was  made  so  early,  increased  and  con- 
firmed their  polytheism.  But  the  true  philosophi- 
cal age  having  begun  much  later  in  that  country, 
when  the  Greeks,  instead  of  waiting  for  mis- 
sionaries from  Egypt,  went  thither  themselves 
in  quest  of  science,  this  hypothesis  could  be  little 
known,  and  less  employed  before  that  aera ; 
whereas  it  was  much  in  use  afterward,  and  we 
find  the  traces  of  it  in  all  that  theistical  philoso- 
phers taught.  These  traces  are  obscure  and  con- 
fused. The  doctrine  itself  was  so,  till  Plato  ap- 
peared like  the  pagan  Athanasius,  defined  the 
mystery,  and  fixed  a  profession  of  faith,  that  lasted 
till  the  christian  Athanasius  altered  it.  Thus  we 
may  account,  in  part,  for  the  obscurity  and  con- 
fusion wherein  we  discover  the  traces  of  this  doc- 
trine. It  was  very  obscure  and  confused  in  the 
minds  of  the  philosophers  themselves.  No  won- 
der then  if  the  references  to  it,  and  the  opinions 
derived  from  it,  are  still  more  so  in  the  writings 
of  men  who  have  conveyed  them  down  to  us  in 
fragments,  and  who  understood  the  doctrine  even 

less  than  these  philosophers*, 

4  Tully 

*  We  shall  have  no  room  to  be  surprised,  that  the  pa^an 
doctrine  of  a  trinity  in  the  godhead  was  taught,  and  has  come 
down  to  us  so  confusedly  ;  if  we  consider  how  confusedly  and 
how  darkly  the  fathers  of  the  three  first  centuries  expressed 
themselves  on  the  same  subject:  though  the  learned  bishop 
Bull  would  have  made,  if  he  could,  these  primitive  fathers  all 
¥  '  •«  ad 
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Tully  makes  Velleius  say,  that  Tbales  was  vim 
first  who  inquired  into  such  matters ;  that  he  as- 

*    serted 

•tt  std  unum"  Athanasians,  and  Ac  doctrine  of  the  church  to 
kave  been  exactly  that  of  the  Nicaean  council,  long  before 
Athatmsius  was  bom,  or  the  council  was  held.  If  this  doctrine 
h»&  come  down  to  lis  with  greater  precisidn  than  that  of  the 
heathen  philosophers,  and  in  a  uniformity  of  terms,  the  tea- 
son  is  obvious*  Ancient  theists  applied  their  unsettled  notions 
£>{  this  kind  differently,  and  according  to  their  different  systems 
©f  philosophy.  They  were  under  no  common  control,  to 
enforce  a  uniformity  of  terms  at  least:  whereas  among  Chris* 
tians  there  was  such  a  control,  and  men  were  obliged  to  use 

*  the  same  forms  of  words,  whatever  their  opinion*  were.  Their 
leaders  indeed  disputed  much^and  each  of  them  foyned  a  party ; 
but  when  they  met  in  councils,  they  were  obliged,  sometimes 
by  art  or  intrigue,  and  sometimes  by  the  determining  influence 
of  imperial  authority,  to  unite  in  terms,  and  to  create  an  ap* 
feasance  of  uniformity.  Thus  the  christian  doctrine  of  the 
trinity  was  fixed.  Different  councils,  it  is  true,  made  different 
decisions,  and  reverend  fathers,  who  had  held  one  opinion  *i| 
jone  council,  changed  it  in  another;  there  were  therefore  se» 
*xral  orthodoxies  "  pro  tempore,"  if  I  may  say  so.  But  that 
which  prevailed  last  has  come  down  to  us  ;  and  nothing  has 
fceen  neglected,  not  even  interpolation,  to  make  more  ancient 
fethers  bold  the  language  of  those  who  were  more  modern  ; 

^  #n  example  of  which  I  will  quota  from  Erasmus*.  That  learn* 
ed,  exact,  and  candid  divine,  not  only  acknowledges  in  many 
places,  among  a  multitude  of  other  defects,  such  as  unfair- 
ness, uncharitablcness,  and  violence,  the  inaccuracy  of  these 
fathers  in  their  writings;  but  he  complains  likewise  of  the  inr 
ferpolations  and  alterations,  which  have  been  made  in  them 
for  the  purpose  I  have  mentioned.  St?  Hilary,  for  instance, 
*ho  spoke  sometimes  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  of  a  God  of  the 


Eg.  in  flilariom* 

same 
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jetted  water  to  be  the  first  principle  of  things, 
and   God  the  mind  who  framed  them   all  out 

of 

some  kind,  or  of  the  same  nature  with  his  Father,  which  ex* 
pcessions  however  do  not  come  up  to  a  complete  notion  of 
consubstantiality,  dared  not  call  the    Holy  Ghost  God,  nor 
ascribe  adoration  to  him  ;  either  because  he  is  not  called  God 
expressly  in  Scripture,  or  because  the  saint  thought  it  more 
necessary  to  insist  on  the  godhead  of  the  Son,  whose  human 
nature  made  it  more  difficult  to  persuade  mankind  that  he  war 
God  ;  or  else,  finally*  because  the  claim  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
had  not  been  yet  admitted  in  due  form  by  council*,  who  erected 
themselves,  as  it  were,  into  courts  of  honour  to  settle  ranks 
and  precedency  in  Heaven.  Erasmus  thinks,  that  such  reasons 
as  these  obliged  Hilarius  to  use  much  caution  in  his  expres- 
sions, and  therefore,  speaking  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  had  con- 
tented himself  |o  say,  "  promcrendus  est :"  but  some  orthodox 
interpolator  added,  "  et  adorandus."    Many  other  instances 
of  corrupting  the  text  of  this  writer  there  are,  and  those  prin* 
cipally  where  such  liberties  ought  to  have  been  taken  the  least* 
as  in  bis  books  "  de  Trinitate,"  and  "  de  Synodis ;"  for  in  them, 
says  Erasmus,  he  tseated  very  difficult  and  very  dangerous 
points  of  divinity,  "  periculosae  de  rebus  divints  difficulties." 
The  same  artifice  was  employed  sometimes  in  favour  of 
opinions  reputed  heterodox,  if  we  may  believe  Bufinus,  who* 
in  defending  Origen  against  that  bully  Jerom,  and  that  ideot 
Epiphanius,  insists,  that  Origen  would  not  have  been  exposed 
to  their  censure,  if  his  writings  had  not  been  interpolated. 
But  this  artifice,  as  well  as  others,  had  a  much  greater,  an* 
an  entire  effect,  when  it  was  employed  on  the  side  of  the  or- 
thodox, that  is  of  the  majority,  or  of  those  who  made  them- 
selves pass  for  the  majority.    Thus  it  happened,  in  the  case 
of  the  trinity,  and  in  many  others,  that  christian  doctrines  hava 
been  handed  down  with  an  appearance  of  uniformity,  which 
pagan  doctrines  could  not  have. 

But  farther,  if  christian  doctrines  had  come  down,  hi  the 

writings  of  the  most  ancient  fathers,  with  still  less  uniformity 

•  than 
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water*.   Diogenes  Laertius  says,  that  Thale$  hel<$ 
God  to  be  the  oldest  of -all  things  that  exist,  be^ 

'    cause 

than  they  have,  such  modern  fathers  as  bishop  Bull,  would  not 
have  found  it  hard,  to  make  them  appear  entirely  uniform. 
This  he  has  attempted,  in  the  case  of  the  trinity,  with  great 
applause  from  the  ecclesiastics  of  your  church,  and  from  those 
of  ours.  He  owns,  for  instance,  that  Origen  talks  ■sometimes' 
too  freely  and  sceptically ;  that  Tertuliian  cared  little  what  he 
said,  provided  he  contradicted  his  adversary;  and  that  two* 
eggs  are  not  more  alike,  than  the  expressions  of  this  father  to 
the  whimsies  of  Valentinian.  He  gives  us  Lactanctius  for  a 
rhetor  ignorant  in  theology,  and  St.  Jerom  for  a  sephist  not 
to  be  relied  on  much.  Many  of  their  expressions  being  gnos* 
tical  and  Arian,  as  well  as  those  of  other  fathers,  they  were  not 
much  in  his  favour;  and  yet  to  save  them  for  other  purposes 
wherein  their  authority  might  be  necessary,  he  distinguishes 
between  witnesses  of  the  faith,  and  interpreters  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. He  allows  them  to  be  good  witnesses,  and  condemns 
them  often  as  bad  interpreters*  He  makes  this  distinction  par* 
ticularly  when  he  speaks  of  a  passage  in  Ircnaus,  where  this 
father  cites  a  passage  from  the  prophet  Isaiah,  to  prove  the 
divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Bull  thought  Origen  orthodox  in. 
his  opinion,  though  not  in  his  expressions,  concerning  the  tri- 
nity. Few  of  the  fathers  who  lived  before  the  Nicean  council 
were  so ;  and  therefore  Bull  supposes  them  orthodox  against 
their  expressions,  rather  than  proves  them  to  have  been  so  by 
their  expressions.  He  does  by  them  what  they  did  by  the 
Scriptures,  and  draws  them  to  his  sense,  in  what  terms  soever 
they  signify  their  own.  Cudworth  thinks  these  primitive  far 
thers  heterodox  in  opinion,  as  well  as  in  expression.  They 
must  needs  have  been  much  in  the  wrong,  since  they  agreed  ia 
asserting  the  subordination  of  the  son  to  the  father.     They 

had 

*  Thales,  qui  primus  de  talibus  rebus  quaesivit,  aquam 
dixit  esse  initium  return :  Deum  autem  earn  mentcm.  quae  ex 
aqua  cuncta  fingeret.     Cic.  de  Nat.  Dcor.  J.  1. 
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cause  ungerierated  or  unproduced ;  and  the  world 
to  be  the  most  beautiful,  because  it  was  made  by 

God.. 

bad  taken  this  opinion  of*  the  logos  from  the  Platonic  philoso- 
phy, and  their  whole  trinity  was  built  on  the  plan  which 
t*lato  had  made  less  confused  than  that  of  other  heathen  tri- 
nitarians.  "  Usque  ad  tres  hypostases,  dicit  Plato,  Dei  pro- 
"  gredi  essentiam ;  et  esse  quidem,  dicit,  Deura  summe  bonum,- 
"  post  ilium  autem  secundum  conditorera,  tertium  autem 
"  mundi  an  imam." 

The  absurdities  and  profanations  ouilt  on  such  notions  as 
these,  were  innumerable.  He  who  endeavours  to  consider  thent 
with  attention,  will  find  his  head  turn  in  the  confusion  they 
create,  and  no  precise  discrimination  of  orthodox  and  hetero- 
dox possible  to  be  made  between  them,  cither  according  to 
reason,  wherein  they  have  no  foundation  at  all,  or  to  Gospel 
revelation,  wherein  they  have  very  little.  They  were,  how- 
ever, propagated  by  Pagan  and  Christian  theology*  till  meta- 
phorical generations  were  thought  to  be  real,'  and  till  the  vir- 
tues and  operations  of  the  one  Supreme  Being  were  assumed 
to  be  distinct  hypostases  or  subsistencies  in  the  divinity ;  as 
the  aeons  of  Valentrnian  signified,  I  presume,  no  more,  in  the* 
allegorical  cant  of  the  first  Christian  times,  than  virtues  and 
affections  of  the  divinity,  which  were  afterward  understood  td 
be  real  beings  existing  out  of  the  first  Being. 

These  doctrines  were  encouraged,  perhaps  introduced  by 
others,  that  traditional  theology  among  the  heathens,  and  ca- 
balistical  literature  among  the  Jews,  had  preserved  from  the 
most  ancient  ages ;  and  which,  as  wild  as  they  were,  had 
wanted  neither  knaves  nor  fools  to  vouch  for  them.  These 
were  such  as  supposed  frequent  manifestations  of  the  Supreme 
Being  to  his  creatures.  According  to  these,  he  manifested 
himself  sometimes  under  the  form  of  an  angel;  sometimes  a 
little,  and  but  a  little  differently,  under  that  of  a  man;  both 
of  which  were  called  God,  while  the  manifestation  lasted", 
That  this  was  so,  we  may  conclude  from  divers  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  from  several  Egyptian  traditions.    Thus 

it 
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God*.  These  expressions  might  induce  one  to 
think,  that  Thales  was  not  only  the  oldest,  lm€ 
the  most  orthodox,  of  the  Greek  philosophers, 
even  more  so  than  the  divine  Plato ;  and  that  his 
doctrine  may  serve  as  an  instance  to  confirm  Ter- 
tullian's  maxim,  how  precarious  soever  it  be,  "  id 
"  verum  quod  primum."  They  might  induce  on© 
to  think,  that  Thales  intended  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing, whose  sole  action  in  the  production  of  things 
other  theists  did  not  acknowledge ;  though  they 
acknowledged  his  existence.  But  these  passages, 
compared  with  others,  will  rather  serve  to  show 
in  how  confused  a  manner  the  trinitarian  hypo- 
thesis led  these  philosophers  to,  speak  of  God, 
and  of  the  first  efficient  cause.  Bayle  thought  the 
text  of  Tully  corrupted  in  the  passage  concern* 

it  became  in  time  not  hard  to  imagine  a  much  more  noble 
manifestation  of  the  Supreme  Being  himself,  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  logos,  or  the  word,  under  a  human  form,  into 
which  Qod  had  insinuated  himself,  and  in  which  he  remained 
incarnated.  "  Pater  in  me  manens  facit  ipse  opera."  The 
word,  that  is  the  supreme  reason,  was  always  with  God,  for 
God  alone  is  that  supreme  reason:  but  this  reason  spoke  to 
mankind  under  the  sensible  image  of  a  man,  when  that  person 
appeared  who  was  called  the  Son  of  God,  on  account  of  his 
miraculous  birth,  and  most  important  mission.  Such  was  the 
word  of  St.  John ;  "  the  visible  image  of  the  invisible  God/' 
To  this  let  us  add,  for  the  honour  of  humanity,  and  on  the 
authority  of  Scripture,  that  angels  suffered  themselves  to  be 
adored  by  men  before  this  manifestation  ;  but  that  they  have 
declined  this  honour  ever  since  the  Son  of  God  took  -upon  him 
the  human  nature* 

*  Antiquissimum  eorum  omnium  qua  sunt,  Dens;  ingem-* 
v  tus  enim.    Pulcherrimum  round  us )  &  Deo  enim  factus  est. 

ing 
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ing  Thales,  because  Velleius  having  said  that  this 
philosopher  was  the  first,  says  immediately  after, 
that  Anaxagoras*  was  the  first  who  taught  this 
dpctrine.  There  may  be  room  for  such!  a  suspi- 
cion, and  whatever  interpretation  be  given  to  thfc 
passage,  it  will  be  little  agreeable  to  the  usual 
clearness  and  precision  of  that  great  author. 

When  we  consider  that  Thales  had  been  in- 
structed in  the  Egyptian  schools,  and  reflect  oft 
the  opinion  imputed  to  hitn  by  Stobaeus,  that  thd 
first  cause  had  no  action,  we  must  be  persuaded; 
that  however  he  spoke  of  mind,  he  did  riot  intend 
the  first  God  in  the  Heathen  trinity.  He  seems 
rather  to  have  confounded  Nous  and  Psyche, 
mind  and  soul,  the  second  arid  the  third  gbd.  A 
passage  in  Diogenes  Laef  tius  is  very  favourable  to 
this  notion,  for,  in  that,  Thales  is  said  td  have 
held,  that  mind,  and  therefore  the  efficient  cause 
which  had  made  all  things  out  of  water,  was  the 
swiftest  of  things,  and  pervaded  rapidly  the  uni- 
versef.  None  of  these  philosophers  presumed  to 
employ  the  first  God  as  the  itamediate  active  effi- 
cient cause  of  things.  They  introduced  there- 
fore into  their  physiological  theology  the  second 
and  the  third  gods  of  the  Zoroas'trian  arid  Orphic 
trinity,,  whom  they  sometimes  3eem  to  distinguish, 
and  whoiri  th6y  much  oftener  confound. 

*  Anaxagoras,  qui  accepit  ab  Anaxinifene  diseiplinam,  pri- 
mus omnium  rerum  descriptionem  et  modum  mentis  infinite  vi 
ac  ratfone  deslgnari,  et  confici  voluit. 

f  Velocissimum,  mens;  nam  per  uni Versa  discurrit. 

Vol.  VI.  -     G  Pythagoras 
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in  it  and  by  it,  by  greater  authorities  than  you 
apprehend,  perhaps.  He  might  soon  reconcile 
his  opinions  to  those  of  some  Christian  philoso- 
phers, and  shelter  himself  behind  their  orthodoxy. 
There  are  those  who  ascribe  as  much  to  this 
active,  luminous,  fiery  aether,  as  Zeno  did ;  and 
since  he  thought  it,  or  rather  called  it,  God,  be* 
cause  of  the  divine  spirit,  whose  vehicle  it  was, 
they  would  .soon  persuade  him  to  admit,  that  this 
divine  -is  an  incorporeal  spirit,  without  whose 
immediate  action  upon  aether,  even  aether  itself 
would  be  incapable  of  producing  any  one  of  the 
phenomena,  and  not  the  least  operation  could* be 
performed  in  the  whole  extent  of  physical  nature. 
They  would  persuade  him  to  it  the  sooner,  be- 
cause, by  rejecting  all  existence  beside  spirit  and 
idea,  and  by  making  his  doctrines  coincide  with 
theirs  in  the  whole,  he  would  deliver  himself  from 
a  most  absurd  inconsistency,  or  from  the  trouble 
of  defending  it.  I  find,  in  one  of  the  finest  letters 
of  Seneca*,  whose  authority  concerning  the  tenets 
of  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  sect  he  had  embraced, 
is  decisive,  that  this  philosopher  denied  the  exist- 
ence of  a  material  world,  and  by  consequence, 
one  would  think,  of  his  favourite  aether.  Parme- 
nides  asserted  one  sole  substance,  like  Spinoza. 
2eno  denied  even  this,  says  Senecaf.  He  could 
not  believe  his  God,  therefore,  to  be  so  much  as 
clothed  with  aether,  unless  be  contradicted  hion- 

*  Ep.  88. . 

+  -— Parmefcidi,  plhil  est  praetor  unum*-Zenoni  ne  unum 

self. 
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self:  but  -by  taking  refuge  among  these  philoso- 
phers, he  might  talk  as  if  he  did ;  he  might  maii> 
tain  that  he  was  so  clothed,  and  might  assume 
the  right  they  assume,  to  talk  most  learnedly  of 
all  the  corporal  phenomena,  without  believing 
that  they  exist ;  in  short,  he  might  reduce  incon*- 
sistency  itself  into  system.  Seneca,  and  the  whole 
portic,  might  cry  out,  that  too  much  subtilty  does 
great  hurt,  and  is  injurious  to  truth*.  They 
would  cry  out  in  vain. 

Having  observed  how  Tbales,  Pythagoras,  and 
Zeno,  founders  of  three  famous  sects,  reasoned 
about  the  first  principles  of  things,  I  come  to 
speak  of  Anaxagoras.  Now  this  philosopher, 
like  the  rest,  held  matter  to  be  eternal  But  he 
differed  from  them  in  his  notions  concerning  the 
efficient  cause.  He  did  not  make  a  plastic  intel- 
ligent nature  of  mind  and  spirit,  confounded 
into  one.  He  did  not  make  the  same  of  spirit 
alone,  as  he  might  have  done,  since  this  spirit 
being  divine,  and  even  a  third  God,  according  to 
ancient  traditions,  could  want  no  intelligence, 
He  did  not  mingle  up  both  or  either  of  these 
with  matter,  to  constitute  a  soul  of  the  world. 
He  advanced  a  much  more  rational  hypothesis 
than  any  of  those  who  went  before,  or  who  came 
after  him.  Diogenes  Laertius  has  preserved  the 
summary  of  it  in  his  own  words.  He  was  the 
first,  says  this  biographer,  who  added  toind  tq 

t  Quantum  mali  faciat  mraia  subtilitas,  et  quam  infest* 
ycritati  sit !    lb* 

«*S  inattejrj 
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matter4;  that  is,  he  added  it  in  a  manner  that 
neither  Thales  nor  any  of  the  Greek  philosophers 
had  imagined  before  him ;  for  he  writes  thus  in 
the  beginning  of  his  work,  all  things  were  blended 
together,  When  mind  came,  and  put  them  into 
order*.  "  Accessit  mens."  Mind  then  was  ri* 
part  of  them,  no  plastic  nature  working  in  them. 
Mind,  the  first  efficient-  cause,  was  distinct  from 
them,  and  extrinsical  to  them.  I  determine  not, 
whether  Anaxagoras  meaned  by  mind  the  Supreme 
Being  in  his  unity,  without  any  regard  to  the 
hypothesis  of  a  trinity,  or  whether  he  assumed 
distinctly  the  second  God  of  this  trinity,  while 
others  assumed  the  third  only,  or  confounded  the 
secortd  with  the  third  in  their  notions  of  a  first 
efficient  cause.  In  all  cases  he  was  a  more  rea- 
sonable theist,  and  especially  if  he  ascribed  the 
production,  order,  and  government  of  the  uni- 
verse to  the  on©,  whom  others  considered  only  as 
the  first  God,  which  I  incline  to  think  was  his 
ttieaning. 

Bat  to  yvYmt  purpose  do  I  comment  cm  this 
passage,  when  the  doctrine  of  Anaxagoras  con- 
cerning a  first  Efficient  cause  is  so  fully  mentioned 
*y  Aristotle  and  Plutarch  ?  The  former  of  these 
"was  much  more  inclined  to  censure,  than  to  ap- 
prove the  'opinions  of  other  philosophers  :  and  yet 

Ahaxagoras  extorted  his  approbation,  on  this  oc- 

i  .    v       * 

*  Primus  hie  materia  mentem  adjecit,  in  principio  operis 
—sic  sew  bens,  >omftei  simul  eram,Ueinde  accessit  mens,  eaque 
composuiU 

casion 
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easion  at  least,  how  much  soever  their  opinions 
might  differ  on  others.  He  who  taught,  that  mind 
or  intellect  was  the  efficient  cause  of  the  world, 
and  of  all  order  in  it,  appeared  like  a  man  of 
good  sense,  "  quasi  sobrius,"  in  comparison  with 
the  former  naturalists,  who  were  a  set  of  vaiti 
babblers,  "  vana  dicentes,"  says  Aristotle*  :  and  he 
adds,  we  know  that  this  man  was  Anaxagoras. 
The  same  philosopher,  in  another  placef,  lets  us 
farther  into  this  doctrine  ;  for  he  says  there,  that, 
according  to  it,  this  mind,  the  first  principle  or 
efficient  cause,  was  simple  and  unmixed,  and  that 
Anaxagoras  ascribed  to  it  both  knowledge  and 
the  beginning  of  motion;}:.  Plutarch  goes  farther§, 
for  he  contrasts  the  doctrine  of  Anaxagoras,  who 
held  that  matter  was  motionless  till  God  gave  it 
motion  as  well  as  order,  with  that  of  Plato,  who 
held  that  matter  was  in  a  disorderly  motion,  and 
that  God  did  nothing  more  than  direct  this  mo- 
tion, so  as  to  bring  order  out  of  confusion.  This 
is  the  substance  of  the  passage :  and  surely  the 
Ionic  philosopher  came  nearer  to  orthodoxy  in 
this  case  than  the  divine  Plato,  though  such  a 
Platonic  madman  as  poor  Dacier  may  not  scruple 
to  assert,  and  to  believe  piously,  that,  according 

*  Arist.  Metaph.  1.  1. 

+  Arist.  de  Anima,  1.  1. 

"J  Simplicem,  et  aon  mistam,  et  puram  esse,  sinceramr 

que  dixit.  Atque  eidem  principio  hsec  utraque  tribxiit,  cogiq* 
tionem— et  motum,  dicens,  universum  mentem  movisse.    * 

§  Plut.de  Placit.  Phil.  1.1,  c.  7. 

o  4  tq 
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to  Plato,  motion  was  imprinted  on  matter  by  the 
same  spirit  who  created  niatter*. 

Jt  was  objected  to  Anaxagoras,  by  Aristotle, 
and  by  several  Christian  writers,  that,  although 
he  acknowledged  a  supreme  mind  to  be  the  effi- 
cient cause  of  all  things,  yet  he  had  never  recoursp 
to  it  when  he  could  account  for  the  phsenomen^ 
without  it.  That  he  used  the  divine  intellect  as 
a  machine  to  remove  difficulties,  otherwise  insu- 
perable, out  of  the  wayf;  but  in  every  other 
case,  he  chose  rather  to  insist  on  natural  causes^, 
than  to  argue  from  the  principles  of  mind  and 
reason  §.  All  this  now  means  no  more,  than  that 
he  neither  mingled  logick,  like  Aristotle,  nor  theo- 
logy, like  Plato",  with  his  physicks :  tmd  the  objec- 
tion is  not  only  absurd  in  itself,  but  so  much  the 
more  so,  because  the  methods  of  inquiring  into 
nature,  implied  in  it  and  opposed  to  that  of  Anax- 
agoras, are  infinitely  absurd.  I  acknowledge, 
might  Anaxagoras  say,  a  supreme  mind,  that  dis- 
posed arid  ordered  the  whole  frame  of  the  uni- 
verse, that  gave  it  motion,  and  set  the  great 
machine  a  §oing  under  the  influence  and  direc- 
tion of  second  causes,  which  proceed  and  work 
effects  according  to  the  original  iiripressions  that 
divine  wisdom  and  power  made  uniformly  on  all 

*  II  a  6tc  imprime  a  la  mature  par  le  mfeme  esprit  qui  la 
cree.     La  doctrine  Ae  Platon. 

f  ■ Tanquam  machina  utitur  intcllectu,  &c.     Arist. 

J  — —  Magis  csetera  omnia,  quam  intellectual,  causam  co- 
rum  quae  fiunt  ponit.     Arist.  "   * 

$  ——Ex  mcnti*  rationisque  regula.     Euscb. 

•-"'■•'*         "   -  matter, 
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matter,  or  differently  on  the  different  elements  of 

It.     These  original   impressions,  which  proceed 

from  the  inconceivable  energy  of  the  first  efficient 

cause,   and  this   order  <?f  second  causes,   which 

proceeds   from    them,    I   call    laws   of   nature. 

Knowledge  of  the  first  is  wholly  unattainable  :  I 

presume,  therefore,  to  speak  seldom  of  it,  and 

always  hypothetically.     Knowledge  of  the  second 

may  be  attained  in  some  degree  by  observation 

and  experiment,  and   by  no  other  means.     By 

these  we  may  rise  a  little  way  from  particular  to 

general   and   more  general  causes,    and   within 

these  bounds  I  confine  my  physical  researches. 

If  Anaxagoras  held  this  discourse,  whatever 
cavils  might  be  made  by  atomic  or  other  philoso- 
phers to  some  of  the  terms  he  employed,  ;we 
should  be  obliged  to  confess,  that  he  talked  very 
rationally.  Logick  came  into  mode  after  his  time ; 
but  logick,  to  speak  like  my  lord  Bacon,  cannot 
reach  the  subtilty  of  nature,  and,  by  catching  at 
what  it  cannot  hold,  serves  rather  to  establish  and 
fix  errour,  than  to  open  the  way  to  truth.  I  may 
say  too,  after  men  of  the  greatest  name  in  philo- 
sophy, what  it  would  become  me  ill  to  pronounce 
on  my  own  authority,  that  Aristotle  rendered 
himself  as  ridiculous  by  applying  logick  to  natural 
philosophy,  as  Descartes  rendered  himself  esti- 
mable by  the  application  of  geometry  to  it.  As 
to  theology,  they  who  abuse  it  by  mixing  it  with 
physicks,  any  further  than  Anaxagoras  did,  de- 
grade the  Supreme  Being  in  their  ideas,  and  lead 
men  ba.ck  towards  polytheism,  or  to  something 

very 
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very  like  it  at  least     Which  is  the  less  pardon- 
able, because  it  is  done  wantonly,  as  it  were,  and 
without  any   apparent  motive   but  impertinent 
curiosity,  or  as  impertinent  vanity.    They  are  un- 
able to  conceive  how  body  cap  act  at  all,  and 
therefore  tbey  .suppose  tfce  .immediate  presence 
and  action  of  an  incorporeal  agent  io  every  ope- 
ration of  corporeal  nature.     But  to  what  pur- 
pose ?     iEther,  it    is  said,   that    pure  invisible 
active  .fire,  permeates  the  hardest  bodies,  or  gra- 
vitation or  attraction  intercedes  all  body,  ev^n  the 
"  mipima  naturae."     Is  npt  this  now  to  ascend 
high  enough  in  the  series  of  second  causes  r     Or, 
if  we  cannot  conceive  bpw  aetherr  performs  of  it- 
self, and  without  any  concurrent  cause,  the  ope- 
rations, and  produces  the  qffects  which  chemists 
ascribe  to  it,  do  we  hope  to  discover  how  mind 
acts,  on  aether,  or  concurrently  \vith  it  ?   ]iViH  any 
4man,  who  is  in  his  senses,  expect  to  discover  wh$t 
those  original  impressions  ai;e,  or  how  they  were 
given   by  the  supreme  mind,    which   determine 
aether  in  this  manner,  and  ma^e  it  the  sensible 
cause  of  these  effects?     I  think  not.     They  who 
believe,  that  the  Newtonian  attraction  is  no  ori- 
ginal nor  universal   property  of  matter,  will  do 
.extremely  well  to  attempt  the  improvement  of 
tfyis  system,  by  discovering  the  physical  or  meta- 
physical cause  of  it.     They  who  belieye  it  such  a 
property  will  inquire  no  farther,  npr  agitate  their 
minds,  nor   beat  their   brains,   to  discover  the 
cause,  and  in  hope  to  determine  how  this  property 
was  impressed  originally  on  matter.     A  Leibnit- 

zian, 
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earn,  who  does  not  believe  any  such  original  uni- 
versal property,  nor  any  thiqg  more  than  a  new 
phenomenon  to  have  been  discovered,  should 
consequentially  attempt  the  improvement  I  have 
just  mentioned.  But  I  think  he  would  rather 
attempt  to  demolish  by  logick,  what  has  been 
erected  on  experiment  or  geometry,  without  be- 
ing able  to  substitute  any  thing  so  good  in  the 
room  of  it*  He  would  require  of  the  Newtonian, 
to  give  him  the  sufficient  reason  of  such  a  pro- 
perty in  matter.  He  would  retire  from  the  visible 
corporeal  world  to  the  intellectual  world  of  ideas, 
and  endeavour  to  make  the  inquiry,  that  he  could 
carry  on  no  farther  in  physicks,  end  in  metaphy*- 
sics.  The  Newtonian,  if  he  was  wise,  would  re- 
fuse to  follow  him,  lest  the  inquiry  should  end, 
after  much  labour  of  abstract  meditation,  as 
oddly  as  that  of  Leibnitz  did,  when  he  could  find 
the  sufficient  reason  of  extension  in  nothing  better 
than  nonextended  substances,  in  those  simple 
beings  his  monades. 

As  it  is  unreasonable  to  indulge  the  foolish 
desire  of  knowing,  or  the  impertinent  desire  of 
appearing  to  know,  beyond  the  reach  and  com- 
prehension of  our  very  limited  faculties  in  all 
cases,  so  it  is  particularly  both  profane  and  inju- 
rious to  true  theism,  to  assume  the  immediate 
presence  and  action  of  the  Supreme  Being  in  all 
the  operations  of  corporeal  nature  ;  however  the 
assumption  may  be  palliated  by  metaphysical  dis- 
tinctions, and  how  innocent  soever  the  intentions 
of  those  who  make  it  may  be.  They  jvho  do  this, 
3  do 
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do  in  effect  reduce  God  in  their  ideas,  riotwitk* 
standing  all  the  magnificent  expressions  whigh 
they  employ,  to  be  a  sort  of  plastic  intelligent 
nature  working  constantly  on  matter,  if  not  in  it* 
The  notion  is  much  the  same  with  that  which  the 
Pagans  entertained  :  it  is  only  less  reverential  to 
the  Supreme  Being  than  theirs  was.  They  gave 
this  employment  to  a  third  God,  who  was  in  that 
hypothesis  the  second  link  in  that  chain  of  being 
'that  reached  down  from  God  to  man.  These 
Christian  philosophers  and  divines  give  it  to  the 
Supreme  Being  himself;  for  they  profess  that  they 
adore  this  Being  in  his  unity,  and  have  no  other 
<Jod  but  him.  We  are  forced  to  help  our  con* 
ceptions  of  the  divine  nature  by  images  taken 
from  human  nature,  and  the  imperfections  of  this 
nature  are  our  excuse.  But  then  we  must  take 
care  not  to  make  humanity  the  measure  of  divi- 
nity, and  much  more  not  to  make  the  last  the 
least  of  the  two.  When  we  have  raised  our  idea» 
of  any  human  excellency  as  high  as  we  are  able, 
it  remains  a  very  limited  idea.'  When  we  apply 
it  to  God,  we  must  add  to  it  therefore  our 
negative  idea,  or  our  notion  of  infinity;  that  is, 
we  must  not  confine  it  by  the  same,  nor  suppose 
it  confined  by  any  limitations  whatever.  Thus, 
when  we  speak  of  the  world,  the  work  of  God, 
Ave  must  not  conceive  it  to  have  been  made  by  a 
laborious  progression,  and  to  have  remained  at 
last  imperfect  like  the  works  of  men.  We  must 
conceive,  on  the  contrary,  as  well  as  we  c$n,  that 
God  willed  it  to  exist,  and  it  existed ;  that  he 

wills 
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wills  it  to  continue,  and  it  continues  distinct  from 
the  workman,  like  any  human  work,  and  infinitely 
better  fitted,  by  the  contrivance  and  disposition 
of  it,  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  the  divine 
architect,  without  -his  immediate  and  continual 
interposition.  To  think  otherwise,  is  to  measure 
divinity  by  a  more  scanty  measure  than  humanity, 
and;  because  we  cannot  conceive  how  the  opera* 
tions  of  this  vast  machine  are  performed,  to  ac- 
count for  them  by  supposing  it,  in  this  instance, 
less  perfect  than  a  machine  of  human  execution. 
Carry  a  clock  to  the  wild  inhabitants  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  they  will  soon  be  convinced  that 
intelligence  made  it,  and  none  but  the  most 
stupid  will  imagine,  that  this  intelligence  is  in  the 
hand  that  they  see  move,  and  in  the  wheels  that 
they  see  turn.  Those  among  them,  who  pretend 
to  greater  sagacity  than  the  rest,  may  perhapa 
suspect,  that  the  workman  is  concealed  in  the 
dock,  and  there  conducts,  invisibly,  all  the  mo- 
tions of  it.  The  first  of  these  Hottentot  philoso- 
phers are,  you  see,  more  rational  than  atheists; 
the  second  are  more  so  than  the  heathen  natura- 
lists, and  the  third  are  just  at  a  pitch  with  some 
modern  metaphysicians. 

The  same  objection  was  pushed  by  Plato  against 
Anaxagpras  on  this  farther  consideration,  that,  by 
insisting  on  second  causes  alone,  he  neglected  the  , 
contemplation  of  final  causes,  and  to  "  penetrate 
"  the  designs  of  that  Supreme  Spirit  who  governs 
"  the  world;  while  Socrates  undertook  to  explain 
cc  all  nature  by  the,  fitnesses  and  unfitnesses  or 

"  things, 
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"  things,  and  rather  to  give  men  great  views, 
"and  to  elevate  their  minds,  than  to  instruct 
"  them  in  natural  philosophy*."  I  have  touched 
this  subject,  I  believe,  already  in  part,  and 
enough  to  show,  after  my  lord  Bacon,  that 
the  method  Anaxagoras  took,  and  our  mo- 
dern philosophers  have  pursued,  with  so  much 
honour  to  themselves,  and  so  much  benefit  to 
mankind,  tended  to  the  advancement  of  real 
knowledge ;  whereas  the  contrary  method  tended 
-to  obstruct,  and  did  really  obstruct  it.  But  in 
this  place,  and  without  repeating  what  lias  been 
said  before,  I  must  examine  the  objection  in  an* 
other  Tie  w,  and  show,  by  a  comparison  of  the  two 
methods,  that  Socrates  and  Plato,  who  were  in  all 
things  the  same,  as  Plutarch  says  f,  substituted 
fantastic  in  lieu  of  real  knowledge,  and  corrupt- 
ed science  to  the  very  source;  that  of  the  first 
philosophy  in  a  particular  manner,  arid  by  such 
assumptions,  and  such  a  method  of  reasoning,  as 
continue  the  taint  to  this  day. 

They  discovered  a  first  intelligent  cause,  as 
Anaxagoras  haih  done,  "&  posteriori,"  that  is, 
by  the  only  true  way  by  which  we. are  able. to 
make  this  discovery.  The  reflections  which  So- 
crates made  on  the  creatures,  as  we  learn:  from 
XenophonJ,  demonstrated  to  him,  that  the 
Creator  of  the  world  was  not  chance.  It  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  character  of  So- 

*  Dacier  on  the  doctrine  of  Plato, 
t  De  Placit.  Phil.        .  j  j)e  Mcraorab. 
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crates,  that  he  would  have  confined  his  specula- 
tions to  the  same  principles  of  Reasoning,  or  have 
controlled  them  by  it.  But  he  did  the  contrary. 
Xenophon,  who  took  minutes  of  his  discourses, 
accused  Plato  of 'corrupting  the  doctrine  of  their 
common  master;  and  Diogenes  LaertiuS  says, 
that  Plato  ascribed  to  him  m£ny  things  which  he 
never  taiigKt.  This  writer  quotes  for  it  even  the 
authority  of  Socrates  himself;  for  he  relates,  that 
when  this-  philosopher  heard  the  Lysis  read,  he 
cried  out,  "X),  Hercules  !  how  many  things  does 
"  this  young  man  feign  of  me  ?"  But  notwithstand- 
ing these  testimonies,  and  without  entering  into 
thfe  quarrel  between  Xenophon  and  Plato,  like 
tjrellius,  Ath^nseus,  and  others,  it  would  be  easy  to 
prove,  by  several  authorities,  and  even  by  that  of 
Xenophon,  that  if  Socrates  did  not  say  all  that 
'Plato  m6de  him  Say,  yet  he  advanced  many  points 
of  ddctrine  much  more  improper  to  be  subjects 
of  inqiiiry,  than  many  which  he  forbid  to  be  made 
such.  In  short,  though  he  is  said  to  have  drawn 
philosophy  from  the  clouds,  and  though  he  did,  in 
fact,  prefer  the  study  of  morality  to  that  of  phy- 
sicks,  yet  he  monntedto  the  clouds  himself,  and 
lost  himself  in  them.  Hotf  could  he  do  other- 
wise? when  he  declared  that  the  two  offices  of 
philosophy  are  the  contemplation  of  God,  and  the 
abstraction  of  the  soul  from  corporal  sense*. 
Men  who  are  presumptuous  and  mad  enough  to 
think  themselves  capable  of  such  contemplation 

*  *  Stanley  from  Plato. 

and 
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and  such  abstraction,  may  well  begin  their  in-1 
quiries  out  of  the  bounds  of -human  knowledge  ; 
and  they  who  do  so  run  a  great  risk  of  getting 
never  into  them.  Such  were  these  famous  philo- 
sophers :  and  that  you  may  the  better  comprehend 
their  method,  I  choose  to  set  it  before  you  in  the 
light  in  which  it  stands  in  the  Phaedo.  You  will 
see  it  there ;  and  perhaps  it  is  the  only  thing 
worth  observing  in  the  whole  dialogue,  with  this 
advantage,  that  the  method  of  reasoning  "  & 
"  priori"  is  contrasted  with  that  of  reasoning  - 
"  k  posteriori." 

In  the  account  which  Phaedo  gives  of  the  dis- 
course Socrates  held  immediately  before  his  death, 
concerning  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  two  ob- 
jections that  were  made  to  him  are  mentioned* 
It  was  objected,  that  the  soul,  being  nothing  more 
than  a  kind  of  harmony  resulting  from  the  com-; 
position  of  the  body,  instead  of  lasting  longer 
than  the  body,  must  decay  with  it,  and  even 
perish  before  it.  In  the  next  place,  the  soul 
having  been  compared  to  a  tailor,  who  makes 
himself  several  suits  of  clothes,  and  wears  them 
out  one  after  another,  the  objector  urges,  that  she 
may  wear  out  herself  at  last  by  the  fatigue  of 
going  through  so  many  generations,  and  perislv 
with  one  body,  though  she  has  outlived  many. 
Such  weighty  objections  threw  the  auditors,  who 
had  been  convinced  before  by  the  no  less  weighty 
arguments  of  Socrates,  into  doubt  and  perplexity. 
Socrates  felt  none,  as  you  will  believe  of  course ; 
and  Phaedo  proceeds  to  relate  how  he  continued 

the 
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the  disputation ;  how  he  convinced  Cebes,  one  of 
the  Objectors;  and  how  he  left  Simonias,  the 
other,  without  a  reply.  In  order  to  do  this  the 
more  effectually,  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  consider 
the  causes  of  generation  and  corruption;  and  he 
says,  on  that  occasion,  that  he  had  been  desirous 
in  his  youth  to  study  physicks,  or  the  history  of 
nature,  as  he  calls  this  science.  Now  the  more 
he  studied  nature,  that  he  might  discover  the 
cause  of  generation  and  corruption,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  human  bodies,  the  more  blind  and  the 
more  ignorant,  it  seems,  he  grew ;  and  this  we 
shall  believe  the  more  easily  still,  if  we  consider 
how  superficially  his  scholar  talks,  and  how  grossly 
he  blunders  too,  whenever  he  touches  these  sub- 
jects, which  he  affects  to  treat  as  matters  of 
amusement  rather  than  of  serious  application. 
Socrates  became  acquainted  with  second  causes 
and  effects  in  tbe  course  of  this  study;  but  he 
could  go  no  higher*  and  he  remained  much  dis- 
satisfied with  such  imperfect  knowledge.  He  was 
therefore  extremely  rejoiced  when  he  fell  by  ac- 
cident on  the  works  of  Anaxagorasy;  for  that  phi* 
losopher  teaching  that  mind  or  intelligence  had 
disposed  and  ordered,  and  was  the  cause  of  all 
things,  he  expected  to  find  in  those  writings  the 
sufficient  reason  of  Leibnitz,  not  only  how,  but 
why  this  mind  or  intelligence  had  disposed  and 
ordered  every  thing,  why  evepy  thing  is  as  it  is 
through  the  whole  extent  of  nature.  But  he  was 
again  wonderfully  disappointed.  Anaxagoras  pro- 
ceeded on  observation  and  experiment,  such  as 
*    Vot.  VI.  H 
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he  was  able  to  make,  to  consider  bow  second 
causes  work  in  the  corporeal  system,  and,  the 
production  of  the  phenomena,  under  the  direc- 
tion, and  by  the  energy  of  the  first.     But  he 
presumed  not  to  go  np  to  the  first,  to  discover 
how  this  direction  was  given,  how  thi*  energy  was 
communicated,  nor,  in  a  word,  what  the  designa, 
the  reasons,  and  the  ends  of  the  divkref  architect 
were.    Socrates,  therefore,  who  aimed  aft  nothing 
less  than  knowledge  of  this  kind,  despised  Ana*> 
agorfes ;  and  considering  what  be  had  a.  mind  tp 
know,  without  any  regard  to  the  means  he  had 
of  knowing,  he  despised  phyaicks,  and  resorted  to 
jpetaphysicks.     There  he  and  his  scholars  found 
the  immaterial  forms  of  things,  eternal  ideas,  and 
incorporeal  substances ;  by  which,  if  you  should 
ask  me  what  I  understand  him  to  have  meant,  I 
should  be  obliged,  in  conscience,  to  answer  you  as 
honest  Cebea  answered  Socrates,  "  per  Joven* 
"  baud  multum."    Whatever  they  are,  they  exist 
ia  the  divine  intellect.     There  we  may,  and  there 
we  ought  to  contemplate  them ;  for  the  Logos, 
or  second  God  in  the  Platonidc  trinity,  was  an 
assemblage,  a  congeries,  as  Cudworth  calls  him, 
of  beings  crowded  into  one,  the  place  of  ideas  in 
the  Platoniem  of  Malbranche,  and  the  same  thing 
to  the  soul,  as  the  soul  is  to  the  body ;  for  so  we 
must  understand  an  expositor  and  translator  of 
"Plato,  or  deny  bin*  any  meaning  at  all*. 
*    If  you  would  know  how  Socrates  pursues  bi*. 

♦  Dacier  Arg.  da  Phjsdon. 
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sublime    metaphysical    method  of  investigating 
nature,  you  may  please  to  imagine  Anaxagoras 
and  hi#i  in  your  garden,  and  yourself  sauntering 
between  them.    You  admire  the  beauty  and  smell 
of  one  of  your  flowers,  and  yoy  £$k  the  philoso- 
phers wbftt  makes  it  so  fine  ?qd  90  sweet  ?    The 
first  tal^s  $0  you  of  the  figure  of  the  flower,  of  the 
variety  ctf  colpurs  w^ich  pet  c>ff  qne  another,  and 
the  several  typts  which  run  intQ  one  another,  and 
beget  a  .pleasing  confusion.     He  talks  to  you  Qf 
the  different  strainers  though  which  the  sap  i? 
Altered,  $nd  of  the  great  alterations  that  he  hps 
observed  to  be  wrought  ,to  the  taste,  as  well  as  to 
the  sigfyt  and  smell  in  fruits,  as  well  as  flowers, 
by  this  operation  of  nature.     But  he  owns  very 
frankly,  that  his  knowledge  extends  no  further, 
and  that  he  qajinot  so  much  a£  guess  at  the  inward 
constitutions,  a,nd  the  real  essences  qf  substances. 
Socrates  asks  Anaxagora3  whether  his  senses  dp 
not  .d^qeiye  hiip,  when  they  give  him  ideas  tha.t 
are  not  fy\l  qor  true  representations  of  the  out* 
,w$rd  objeqts?    Whether  he  does  not  perceive, 
that  sei>$ib)e  objects  are  always  in  a  flux,  and 
never  exist ;  whereas  intellectual  objects  are  per- 
manent,  and  exist  always?     Whether  he  can 
pretend,  therefore,  to  have  any  thing  more  than 
opinion  about  the  former,  and  whether  the  latter 
alone  are  npt  objects  of  knowledge?    Whether 
the  intellectual  contemplation  of  these  is  not  dis- 
turbed by  tha  impressions  of  the  other,  and  whe- 
ther .we  are  uat  kept  from  knowledge  by  taking 
opinion  for  it^    Such  questions  as  these,  and 
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many  more,  we  may  suppose,  that  Socrates  would 
ask,  according  to  his  usual  style,  in  reply  to  the 
Ionic  philosopher ;  after  which  he  would  bid  you 
shut  your  eyes  and  stop  your  nose,  if  you  are 
curious  to  know  why  the  flower  is  fine  and  sweet. 
He  would  bid  you,  raise  your  thoughts  by  intense 
meditation,  and  an  abstraction  from  all  particu- 
lars, up  to  the  immaterial  forms,  the  first  fine  and 
the  first  sweet.  It  is  by  them,  he  would  say,  that 
this  flower  becomes  fine  and  sweet,  just  as  a  thing 
is  big  by  bigness,  or  little  by  littleness,  just  as  one 
is  one  by  the  participation  of  unity,  and  two  are 
,two  by  the  participation  of  duality. 

If,  in  the  course  of  your  conversation,  it  should 
turn  on  moral  subjects,  the  same  method  of  rea- 
soning would  be  applied  even  to  them.  Should 
you  ask  Anaxagoras  what  goodness  is,  or  justice  ? 
he  might  bid  you,  perhaps,  turn  your  eyes  inward 
first,  then  survey  mankind,  observe  the  wants  of 
individuals,  the  benefits  of  society,  and  from  these 
particulars  frame  the  general  notions  of  goodness 
and  justice.  He  might  go  a  step  further,  and 
add,  this  is  human  goodness  and  human  justice, 
such  as  wfe  can  comprehend,  such  as  we  can  exer- 
cise, and  such  as  the  Supreme  Mind  has  made  it 
both  our  duty  and  our  interest  to  exercise,  by 
the  constitution  of  the  human  system,  and  by  the 
relations  which  arise  in  it}  from  all  which  our 
notions  of  goodness  and  justice  result,  and  are 
compounded.  Of  divine  goodness  and  divine 
justice,  might  this  philosopher  conclude,  I  am 
unable  to.  frame  any  adequate  notions ;  and,  in- 
stead 
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stead  of  conceiving  such  distinct  moral  attributes 
in  the  Supreme  Being,  we  ought  perhaps  to  con- 
ceive nothing  more  than  this,  that  there  are 
various  applications  of  one  eternal  reason,  which 
it  becomes  us  little  to  analvse  into  attributes. 

The  language  of  Socrates  would  be  very  oppo- 
site to  this.  He  would  bid  you  turn  your  eyes 
from  the  moral,  as  well  as  the  physical  world,  to 
the  intellectual,  nor  aim  at  knowledge  where  it  is 
not  to  be  had,  but  seek  it  where  it  is  alone  to  be 
had.  He  would  bid  you  disengage  your  soul 
from  the  incumberment  of  your  body  by  purifi- 
cation and  intense  meditation;  rise  frpro  sense,  tq 
pure  intellect,  and,  despising  the  low  drudgery 
that  the  acquisition  of  particqlar  opinions  re- 
quires, aspire  to  nothing  less  than  general  know- 
ledge, a  knowledge  pf  the  immaterial  forms  of 
things,  which  are  antecedent  to  actual  existence, 
a  knowledge  which  may  be  obtained  in  part  now, 
and  which  will  be  complete  hereafter,  He  would 
proceed  and  insist,  for  this  is  the  express  doctrine 
of  the  Phaedo,  that  when  you  have  once  mounted 
up  to  these  eternal,  independent,  and  unalterable 
ideas,  you  should  make  them  the  foundations,  or 
first  principles  of  all  your  reasoning,  and  receive 
as  true,  or  reject  as  false,  whatever  you  observe 
to  be  agreeable,  or  repugnant  to  them.  Thus  you 
would  becpme  able  to  imitate  God  in  the  e^er-r 
cjse  of  goodness,  justice,  find  every  other  moral 
virtue;  since  his  and  your  ideas  of  these  virtues 
would  be  taken  from  the  same  Qrigipals:  and 
Spcrates  might    the  better  conjure  you,  as  he 
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conjureff  His  Auditors  in  the  prison,  to  make 
yburself  as  like  as  •possible  to  yoiii*  grteat  exem- 
plar, the  Suprpme  Being. 

I  think  you  are  not  exttertely  conversant,  in  the 
works  bf  rlato  :  ahd  you  tnay  suspect,  therefore, 
X hat  I  aggravate  thfe  impertinence  bf  his  doctrines. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  as  I  have  made  Anaxagoras 
&iy  nothing  more  than  what  he  wbtfld,  or  might 
havfe  said,  conformably  to  his  manner  of  philoso- 
phising; so  I  have  made  Socrates  advance  no- 
thing, which  the  Phtfedo  in  partibtilar,  as  well  as 
Plato's  writings  in  general,  will  not  vouch.  But 
since  I  have  brought  this  rambling  Essay  down  fco 
jhe  founder  of  the  academy,  ft  is  necessary  that 
something  more  should  bfe  said  about  him  and  his 
philosophy  ;  for  hte  appearance,  &nd  the  institu- 
tutiori  of  his  school,  make  a  most  remarkably 
epocha  in  the  history  of  the  first  philosophy.  So 
remarkable,  and  sb  necessary  to  be  well  surveyed, 
that  \Ve  cannot  otherwise  discern  the  true  origin  . 
Of  the  first  philosophy,  and  the  theology  which 
jsrevaite  at  this  hour  in  our  own  country,  and 
^tnong  all  the  pations  of  the  West, 

SECT.    VIII. 

Signs,  symbols,  sacerdotal  letters,  sacred  dia-* 
lects,  and  hieroglyphics,  frere  employed  by  the 
Egyptian  and  eastern  hatitftis,  tp  preserve  and  td 
perpetuate  their  knowledge.  Strfcrtge  means, 
indeed  !  Tor  how  imperfectly,  hbfr  darkly,  ho\V 
uncertainly  must  this  knowledge  have  been  con- 
veyed 
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*eyed  both  to  and  from  the  Greek  philosopher*  ? 
What  precision  or  clearness  can  we  imagine,  for 
instance,  that  Democritus  could  find  in  those 
athicte  which  he  is  said  to  have  transcribed  from 
the  columns  of  Acicarus  in  Babylonia?  These  mo- 
numents of  Egyptian  and  eastern  philosophy  were 
explained,  it  may  be  said,  to  Democritus  and  to 
the  other  Greeks,  who  went  into  those  countries 
for  instruction  in  every  part  of  science,  by  the 
brachmans,  the  magi,  the  gymnosophisu,  and  the 
Egyptiaa  priests,  into  whose  colleges  they  wer-e 
admitted,  and  into  whose  rites  they  were  initiated, 
I  believe  that  this  was  so*  I  beKeve  that  the 
Egyptian  and  eastern  masters  explained  and  com- 
mented the  hieroglyphical  or  sacerdotal  text  to 
their  Grecian  scholars;  and  I  believe  further, 
that  the  scholars  set  up  for  masters  soon.  The 
philosophy  they  had  learned,  marvellous  and  my&r- 
tick,  suited  their  genius  extremely,  and  was  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  their  humour,  in  ages  when 
every  man  who  had  pretensions  of  this  kind 
affected  to  institute  a  new  sect,  or  to  distinguish 
himself,  at  least,  by  some  new  hypothesis.  But 
what  was  the  effect  of  all  this.  Did  they  become 
more  intelligible  than  their  masters,  or  was  their 
knowledge  more  real  ?  We  have  in  our  hands 
the  book  Jamblicus  wrote  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions which  Porphyry  had  asked*  Jamblicus  wrote 
long  after  the  times  we  speak  Of  here  j  burhis 
sum  of  theology  and  theurgick  knowledge  was 
extracted  from  Assyrian  and  Cbaldaean  memo- 
rials, from  the  columns  of  the  first  Mercury,  and 
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from  books  that  contained  all  the  doctrines  of  the 
ancients,  concerning  mattery  of  a  divine  nature, 
which  were  probably  the  books  of  the  second 
Mercury,  or  such  as  went  under  his  name.  .  In 
short,  from  the  same  sources,  from  whence,  the 
Greeks  had  so  many  centuries  before  derived  their 
knowledge,  real  and  pretended.  Was  it  grown 
more  clear  ?  Was  it  not  in  Jamblicus,  and  in  all  tha 
Greek  philosophers,  who  mingled  up.  their  own 
conceits  with  those  of  their  Egyptian  and  eastern 
masters,  as  unintelligible  in  jargon,  as  the  ori- 
ginal of  it  all  could  be  in  hieroglyphics  or  sacer- 
dotal letters  r 

Such  we  may  conclude  was  the  first  philosophy 
among  the  Greeks,  from  the  beginning  of  the  phk 
losophical  sera,  which  we  date  no  higher  than 
Pherecydes  of  Syros  and  Thales,  dark  in  its  origi- 
nal, and  rendered  more  dark  and  more  confused 
by  men  who  grafted  incessantly  one  degree  of 
fantastical  knowledge  on  another,  and  who  for 
want  of  any  criterion  to  fix  their  opinions,  wan- 
dered into  every  hypothesis,  which  their  warpi 
imaginations,  overheated  by  those  of  Egypt  and 
the  East,  could  suggest  to  them.  In  the  midst  of 
this  darkness  and  confusion,  Plato  arose,  about 
two  centuries  after  the  commencement  that  has 
been  set  of  the  philosophical  aera.  If  he  dispelled 
any  of  this  darkness,  it  was  by  introducing  a  false 
light  into  the  first  philosophy,  that  led  men  of- 
tener  out  of  the  way  of  truth  than  into  it :  and  as 
to  the  conclusion,  which  vague  notions  and  sys- 
eros  of  qiere  imagination  necessarily  produce, 

there 
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there  was  never  any  greater  than  that  which  arose 
in  metaphysicks  and  theology,  after  Platonism 
began  to  be  dogmatically  taught  in  the  school  of 
Alexandria,  and  in  those  of  Christianity. 

This  philosopher  availed  himself  of  all  the  fan- 
tastical science  that  was  then  in  vogue*  He  went 
into  Egypt,  he  heard  Cratylus,  a  scholar  pf  He- 
raclitus.  He  had  a  philosophical  correspondence 
with  Archytas  :  and  that  he  might  improve  him- 
self the  more  in  Pythagorean  doctrines,  he  went 
into  Italy  and  conversed  with  the  principal  men 
of  that  broken  sect.  He  was  a  follower  and  a 
scholar  of  Socrates  from  his  youth.  Neither  So- 
crates nor  he  had  any  great  claim  to  the  honour 
of  being  first  inventors  or  teachers  in  any  part  of 
science.  That  the  master  reduced  speculation  to 
action  we  cannot  doubt ;  and  Tully,  in  his  acade- 
mical questions,  describes  him  pompously  as  the 
first  who  called  philosophy  off  from  objects  which 
are  placed  by  nature  beypndour  reach,  and  wltfcb 
had  employed  all  the  philosophers  before  him, 
to  the  business  and  duty  of  common  life,  and  to 
the  consideration  of  virtue  and  vice,  of  good  and 
evil  But  publick  and  private  morality,  and  all 
the  rules  of  good  government,  to  say  it  by  the 
way,  had  been  taught  long  before  Socrates,  by 
Solon  and  the  other  sages  of  Greece  :  and  if  we 
compare  the  success  of  his  mission  at  Athens  with 
that  of  Pythagpras  at  Crotona,  as  it  is  represented 
by  Justin*,  we  shall  fiud  no  reason  to  think  him 
either  the  first  or  the  greatest  missionary  of  na- 
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tural  religion.  Sure  it  is,  that  he  devofcdd  him- 
self to  this  work  with  much  sincerity,  perseve- 
ranc  ,  and  zeal,  and  was  the  martyr  of  a  much 
purer  doctrine  than  many  a  modern  missionary 
has  died  for  teaching.  All  we  are  to  understand, 
therefore,  by  what  is  mentioned  above,  seems  to 
be  thiSj  that  he  confined  his  lessons  of  philosophy 
to  ethicks ;  and  even  this  cannot  be  true,  if  his 
lessons  were  such  as  Plato  represents  them,  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  Tully  was  more  at- 
tached to  Socrates  on  account  of  his  academical, 
than  his  moral  character. 

There  was  a  greater  simplicity,  no  doubt,  in 
his  manner  of  teaching  than  in  that  of  Plato,  and 
in  the  doctrines  too,  very  probably,  that  he 
taught  When  questions  were  asked  him  about 
another  world,  he  answered  with  much  simplicity, 
that  he  had  never  been  there,  nor  had  ever  seeh 
any  one  who  came  from  thence.  Plato  pretend- 
)ed  to  know  more  of  the  matter,  and  to  have  his 
knowledge  from  one  whq  had  been  there,  and 
whom  the  infernal  judges  had  sent  to  reveal  what 
he  had  seen  and  heard.  This  idle  tale  was  taken, 
probably,  from  the  magi  or  the  Chaldeans,  if  this 
Erus  Anpenius  mentioned  in  the  tenth  book  of 
his  politicks,  was  one  of ; the  Zoro&sters :  and  as 
idle  as  it  h,  it  got  into  history*,  ahd  has  been 
recorded  gravely,  among  other  stories  of  extra- 
ordinary .events.  But  though  the  doctrines,  as 
well  as  the  manners  of  Socrates,  were  mort 
simple  than  those  of  Plato;   yet  we  know  frota 
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flotafch,  and  even  by  the  discourses  which 
Xenophon  a$  well  ds  Plato  ascribes  to  him,  that 
he  entertained  and  propagated  many  of  those 
theological  and  metaphysical  notions,  which  are 
hot,  most  certainly,  parts  of  natural  theology ; 
because  they  cannot  be  necessarily  deduced  from 
any  knowledge  that  we  have  of  nature. 

M  etaphysicks  may  be  said  to  have  succeeded 
mythology  and  physicksin  Greece  about  this  time, 
though  the  name  was  not  invented  till  long  after, 
Pherecydes,  Pythagbras,  and  Parmenides,  made 
strong  pretensions  to  a  science  of  this  sort.  But 
the  first  and  the  last  founded  no  sect ;  and  that  of 
the  other  was  soon  dispersed  and  extinguished  : 
though  Diogenes  Laertius  says,  by  mistake  doubt- 
less, that  it  continued  eighteen  generations.  The 
writings  of  these  philosophers  being  soon  lost, 
nor  any  set  of  men  remaining  long  to  preserve  a 
body  of  their  doctrines,  Plato  and  Aristotle  had 
an  opportunity  of  decking  themselves  in  their 
plumes,  and  of  coming  down  to  posterity  as  ori- 
ginals on  this  and  other  subjects,  on  which  they 
were  far  from  being  such.  ' 

The  fables  and  the  superstitious  notions  that 
prevailed  among  the  Vulgav  of  all  ranks,  in  thfe 
days  of  polytheism,  about  their  gods,  became 
soon  too  gross  to  satisfy  those  who  began  in  everty 
country  to  emerge  out  of  ignorance,  and  to  cul- 
tivate and  improve  their  reason.  In  vain  did  thfe 
philosophers  and  priests  endeavour  to  soften 
them  to  such  men  as  these,  by  all  the  mystery  of 
their  mysteries,  into  which  Socrates  wouid  never 

submit 
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submit  to  be  initiated,  that  is,   by  their  secret 
doctrine.     Not  only  the   unity  of  the  Supreme 
Being,    but  the  absurdity  of  supposing  him  to 
exist  a  system  of  matter  like  other  material  beings, 
was  discovered,  and  the  notion  of  a  spiritual  sub- 
stance was  established.     Whether  this  notion  was 
entertained  first  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  was 
applied  afterward  to  the  human  soul;  whether 
it  was  entertained  first  of  the  human  soul,  and 
was  applied  afterward  to  the  Supreme   Being ; 
or  whether  the  idea  of  spirit  and  spiritual  sub- 
stance was  determined  exactly  either  by  ancient 
philosophers,  or  by  christian  fathers,  as  we  have 
determined  ours,  if  even  ours  is  as  much  deter- 
mined as  we  suppose  it  to  be,  I  shall  not  inquire 
£t  this. time.     All  I  mean  to  observe  is,  that  an 
intellectual  world  of  subordinate  and  of  created 
gods,  of  daemons,  of  souls,  and  other  spiritual 
inhabitants,    being  once  assumed,  as  it  was  to- 
gether with  the   unity  of  God,   if  that  which  ist 
demonstrated  may  be  said  in  any  sense  or  on  any 
occasion  to   be  assumed,    the  philosophers  did 
much  the  same  thing  in  a  metaphysical,   as  they 
arid  the  priests  had  done  in  a  mythological  way. 
They  made    as  many  spiritual   beings   as  they 
>vapted,  and  they  generated  them  as  they  could. 
The  head  of  Jupiter  opened,  and  Pallas  the  god- 
dess of  wisdom  came  out  of  it,  according  to  thq 
mycologists.    This  image  was  too  gross,  and  the 
fable  tqo  impertinent  to   be  retained.      Plato, 
therefore,  refined   metaphysically  upon   it,    and 
supposed,  fpr  in  him  it  was  mere  supposition,  a 
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second  god,    the  Logos,  the  word,  the  wisdom  of 
the  first,  an  emanation  proceeding  from  the  first. 
When  this  metaphysical  generation,  by  emanation, 
was  once  established  in  opinion,  metapbysicks  peo- 
pled Heaven  as  fast  as  ever  physicks,  by  the  help 
of  mythology,   had  done ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
consider,  without  astonishment,  how  these  spiri- 
ritual  beings  were  multiplied  from  age  to  age,  by 
Pythagorician  and  Platonick  philosophers,  by  Jew* 
ish  cabalists,  and  by  christian  divines,  both  ortho- 
dox and  heretical.     A  new  jargon  grew  up  to  ex- 
press these  chimerical  notions,  and  very  often  to 
express  things  of  which  the  learned  in  those  days, 
as  in  ours,  had  not  themselves  any  notion  at  all. 
Expansions  and  diffusions  of  the  most  excellent 
nature,  which  Pythagoras   had  learned  from  the 
Zovoastrian  theology  to   be  a  pure  and   perfect 
light,  and  which  some  of  the  Greek  philosophers 
called  an  intelligent  fire,  processions,  profusions, 
and  extensions  of  the  first  simple  substance,  su- 
perior lights  in  the  world  of  emanations,   called 
sephiroth  by  the  Jews,    aeons,  male  and  female, 
supfcrsubstantial  and  substantial  beings,  numbers, 
ideas,  words,  forms,  souls  that  inhabit  in  Heaven 
and  in  the  stars,  all  these  terms  were  used,   I  say, 
till  they  passed  for  terms  of  a  real  science.     Thus 
metapbysicks  constituted  a  sort  of  polytheism,  as 
mythology  had  done  before;  and   to  show  you 
s  how  little  advantage  these  refined   doctrines  had 
over  the  other,  I  will. bring  an  instance  which  I 
find  in  Mr.  Selden,  and  which  is  plainly  an  in- 
graftment  on  the  metaphysical  doctrines  of  Pytha- 
goras 
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goras  and  Plato ;  though  it  be  of  a  later  date, 
m  it  paust  needs  be,  since  it  is  taken  froaj  the 
Jews,  who  had  ipost  probably  no  knowledge  of 
Chaldaick  philosophy  till  they  went  into  captivity 
nor  of  Greek  philosophy  till  ?ifter  thp  expeditioa 
pf  Alexander.  Nothing  appeared  more  shocking 
in  all  the  pagan  mythology,  than  the  carnal  co- 
pulation of  gods  wd  goddesses  with  one  another 
and  with  mortals,  than  their  adulteries  and  their 
rapes,  than  gods  begetting  children  and  god- 
desses toying  in  ;  and  yet  we  may  see  by  a  passage 
pf  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Numa  Porapilius,  fcbat 
these  opinions  were  not  only  .entertained  hy  the 
vulgar,  but  were  matters  of  gra^ve  spe,culfttiop 
and  of  theological  dispute,  as  much  as  the  incar- 
nation of  the  Word  has  been  funong  Christians ; 
for  he  says,  that  the  Egyptian  doctors  made  this 
distinction  :  they  held,  that  a  god  might  get  ?l 
woman  with  child,  but  that  a  man  could  have  no 
carnal  commerce  with  a  goddess.  Now  thssje  po- 
pulations were  carried  on  between  spuls  w  the 
spiritual  world,  according  to  the  cabali&ts,  -those 
famous  interpreters  of  Jewish  theology,  jthough 
in  a  more  decent  manner,  and  in  lawful. marriage, 
as  we  learn  from  Selden*.  "  The  cabalists,"  he 
says,  "  assert,  that  as  a  soul  descends  from  jHea- 
"  ven  into  the  embryo  of  every  man,  so  a  new 
<c  soul  is  sent  from  above  into  every  proselytp  of 
"  justiqe ;  that  which  he  had  while  he  was  a  pa- 
"  gan  either  vanishing  or  returning."    This  w 

*  De  Jure  nat.  et  Gen.  juxta  Discip.  Ebraegr.  1. 2,  ,«•  *. 
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demand  of  souls,  you  see,  required  a  qew  supply : 
and  these  ingenious  metaphysicians  soon   found 
one  that  was  more  than  sufficient.   They  imagined 
four  palaces  i ft  Heaven,  where  the  souls  of  innu- 
merable holy  women  are  married  to  the  souls  of 
holy  men ;  "  and  they  add,  that  as,  in  marriages 
"  here  on  Earth,  bodies  copulate  with  bodies,  to, 
"  in  these  celestial  marriages,  souls  copulate  with 
"  souls,  light  with  light*."    Would  not  this  sam- 
ple of  cabalistical  knowledge  make  any  learned 
divine  grieve,  that  the  seventy  books  of  this  kind, 
which  Esdras  had  collected  for  the  use  of  wise 
men,  are  lost  ? 

Metaphysicks  not  only  succeeded  pbysicks  and 
mythology  in  the  manner  here  observed,  and 
became  as  great  a  fund  of  superstition,  but  they 
were  carried  still  farther,  and  corrupted  all  real 
knowledge,  as  well  as  retarded  the  progress  of  it 
Metaphysicians  have  not  been  quite  agreed  about 
the  nature  and  object  of  their  supposed  science. 
Those  we  have  last  mentioned  may  be  called  and 
distinguished  by  the  title,  if  they  like,  of  pneu- 
matic philosophers,  since  their  object  is  spirit  and 
spiritual  substances ;  how  ridiculous  soever  it  be 
to  imagine  spirit  less  an  object  of  natural  philoso- 
phy than  body.  Those  we  are  about  to  mention 
may  be  decorated  with  a  Greek  name  likewise, 
and  be  called  ontologists  or  ontosophists ;  since 


+ 


Addunt  ut  in  conjugiis  hujus  mundi,  seti  tcrrestribus, 
corpora  corporibus  'conjunguntur,  ita  in  alterius  illius,  seu 
coelqstibus  conjugiis,  esse  conjunctionem  aniraarum  cum 
animabus,  taminis  cum  lumine. 
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their  object  is,  being  in  the  abstract,  u  ens  qtfaf-* 
"  tenus  ens."     But  the  name  that  suits  best  all 
the  parts  of  metaphysicks  is  that  of  the  preterna- 
tural science ;  because  it  is  synonymous  to  chime- 
rical science.     Who,  indeed,  but  the  Author  of 
Nature,  can  see  and  k«ow  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
it?  And  who  that  is  not  delirious,  therefore,  can 
presume  to  see  and  know  beyond  it?  What  prja- 
ciples  can  be  laid,  or  how  can  any  be  laid,  of  a 
scieti<&  that  is  supposed  to  be  a  first  and  univer- 
sal science,  and  to  contain    the  principles  of  all 
others,  which  are  to  be  deduced  from  it  ?    One 
might  think  that  nothing  can  show  so  marvellously 
the  wanderings  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  pre- 
valence of  imagination  over  all  the  rational  facul- 
ties, as  this  inveterate  habit  of  dogmatising  about 
spirit  and   spiritual  substances,  and  even  about 
God,  the   Father  of  spirits.     But  there  is  some- 
thing still  more  absurd  in  the  other  part  of  meta- 
physicks.    In  this,  the  foundations  are  laid  in 
knowledge.     Foundations  narrow  and  in  no  de- 
gree proportionable  to  the  hypotheses  raised  upon 
them ;  but  knowledge  so  real,   that  it  is  intuitive, 
the  knowledge  thattfeey  have  of  their  own  spirits, 
minds,  or  souls,  in  a  word  of  their  own  intellec- 
tual   powers.      In  the    other,    the   foundations 
are  laid  in  a    supposition  which  we   know,   or 
may  know,    intuitively    to    be    false ;     for    we 
may.  be  as  certain,    that  the  human  mind  cannot 
make   the   abstractions  these   philosophers   pre- 
tend   to    make,    as    we   are    certain    thatf  we 
can  walk  or   run,   but  cannot  fly ;  and  yet  'this 

whole 
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whole  branch  of  philosophy  is  built  on  the  sup- 
position, that  the  human  mind  can  and  does  mak6 
them.  Such  were  the  numbers  of  Pythagoras, 
if  we  know  what  they  were  :  such  were  thte  ideas' 
of  Plato,  and  Such  is  that  fantastic  science  Which' 
perverts  the  whole  Order  of  real  science,  by  pre- 
tending to  descend  from  scientifical  drid  axioma- 
tical down  to  particular  knowledge  and  from 
universals  to  singulars,  instead  of  attempting* 
conformably  to  nature  and  reason,  the  very  reverse 
of  this. 

The  supposed  abstract  ideas,  whether  sltfiple 
or  complex,  were  wrought  Up,  by  warm  imagi- 
nations, into  eternal  Essences,  incorporeal  sub-1 
stances,  independent  and  divine  beings,  that  re* 
sided  k\  or  with  the  supreme  intellect,  diid  this 
may  be  properly  called  the  first  apotheosis  of 
folly  * ;  for  the  same  men  soon  imagined  a  se-* 
cond.  The  second  was  that  of  the  human  mitid 
Or  soul.  The  humah  mitid  or  soul  Was  of  divine 
original,  according  to  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  and 
returned  back  to  the  soul  bf  the  universe  when  it 
left  the  body;  to  that  soul  which  i&  of  the  satne 
kind  and  nature,  "ad  id  quod  ejusdena  geheril 
"et  naturae  est  f."  Now  the  soul  extracting 
much  impurity  in  its  deScerit  into  the  body,  and 
while  it  continues  in  that  prison,  these  philoso- 
phers taught,  that  transmigrations  of  the  soul 
through  several  bodies  served  not  only  a*  some 
degree  of  punishment,  but  likewise  to  purge  it 

*  Stulthia  apotheofcis.    Bacon.  i  Plato, 

Vol.  VI.  1  from 
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from  these  pollutions i  and  this  was  the  famous 
doctrine  of  a  metampsychosis,  at  least  of  Plato's ; 
for  between  his,  and  that  of  Pythagoras,  there 
seems  to  have  been  some  difference.  In  one 
respect  the  difference  is  obvious  enough,  l*he 
metempsychosis  of  Pythagoras  was  I  think  gene* 
ralt  and  that  of  Plfttp  not.  Plato  clasfifed  souls,  at 
tfceir  going  out  of  the  bodies  they  had  informed, 
iptp  three  sorts,  the  incurable,  the  curable,  and 
the  pure.  The  first  went  to  the  devil,  as  we 
should  speak,  at  once.  Transmigration  served 
the  purpose  of  the  second,  just  as  well  as  your 
purgatory,  ahd  prepared  them  to  ascend  to  their 

ancient  habitations  in    "  domesticas  quasi 

secjes  *"  The  last,  having  been  purified  before 
death,  wanted  no  purification  after  it  For  this 
leason  it  was,  that  the  philosophy,  we  refer  to,  in- 
culcated so  much  the  necessity  of  abstracting  the 
foul  from  matter,  and  of  dying  during  life  a  phi- 
losophical death  :  the  consequence  of  which  wa$ 
regeneration,  being  bbrn  anew,  and  putting  off 
the  old  man  to  speak  in  Christian  phrasef.  Thus 
the  soul  might  be  accustomed  to  contemplate,  in 
pure  intellect,  sbetract  forms,  abd  eternal  es- 
sences j  to  retain  Or  to  recover  by  reminiscence 
it's  former  knowledge  of  real  beings,  "'vert  en- 
"  tiuni  %  >"  *6  rise  to  that  super  celestial  place  anfj 
the  fieltf  of  truth,  where  souls  feed  on  divine 
ideas  §.    %  such  excursions  as  these,  not  unlike 

*  Phbtius.  +  Jamblicus.  J  Ibid. 

§  — ■  -  Iq  locum  supra  coelestem,  inqite  caaptjm  teritatii 
—  cktatas,  divinis  ideis  pasci.    Phot. 

to 
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to  those  that  are  so  ingeniously  feigned  in  the 
world  Of  Descartes*,  the  soul  may  knew  all 
things  intuitively,  like  God,  in  this  world,  and  be* 
come  God  in  another. 

— •*  "  ubi  deposito  conscendes  corpore  caelum 
"  Iramortalis  eris  divus  t«" 

JSmpedocles  imagined  his  soul  to  be  so  pure,  that 
a  god  might  be  said  to  dwell  in  him,  and  on  that 
account  called  himself  a  god,  "  seipsum  appella- 
"  vit  deum  £"  Plato  softened  this,  by  adding 
modestly,  "  quantum  licet  homini,"  as  much  as  a 
man  may  be  so  :  but  that  great  pneumatic  philo- 
sopher Athanasius  was  bolder  than  Plato,  if  be 
said,  what  I  have  seen  somewhere  quoted  from  his 
writings,  that,  by  a  participation  of  the  same  spirit, 
we  are  united  to  the  Deity  $. 


SECT.    IX, 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  venture  to  pronounce, 
that  metaphysicians  have  always  proceeded  on  a 
false  supposition,  by  neglecting  the  real  pheno- 
mena* of  the  human  mind,  and  by  ascribing  to  it 
an  imaginary  power.  We  may  venture  to  say, 
that  their  principles  became    profane  and    im- 

*  Le  Monde  cU  Descartes,  a  critical  sattf*  on  the  Cartesian 
Philosophy,  by  father  Daniel,  the  Jesuit, 
f  Carra.  aw*.  v 

X  Sext.  Empiric,  adv.  Math. 
$  Participation  spiritus  eonjuQgimns  Deitati. 
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pious,  when  they  deified  their  own  ideas  of  the 
first  apotheosis  Ihave  mentioned,  and  that  termi- 
nated  in  blasphemy,  enthusiasm,  and  madness, 
when  they  deified  their  own  souls  by  the 
second.  Such  philosophy  as  this,  however,  suited 
extremely  well  the  genius,  and,  if  I  mistake  not, 
the  design  of  Plato.  He  was  much  more  a  poe- 
tical philosopher  than  Homer  was  a  philosophi- 
cal poet :  and  he  had  the  worst  grace  imaginable 
when  he  banished  the  latter  out  of  his  Utopia, 
whose  writings,  with  no  more  help  than  his  own 
require  to  fix  the  allegorical  and  mystical  senses, 
would  have  done  just  as  much  good  in  his  whimsi- 
cal republick.  If  Homer  has  done  no  good,  he 
has  done  no  lasting  hurt  to  philosophy;  whereas 
Plato,  and  his  scholar  Aristotle,  did  not  only  im- 
prove much  errour,  but  diverted  men  from  the 
pursuit  of  truth  :  and  this  they  did,  not  only  in 
their  own  age,  but  have  continued  to  do  it  at  se- 
veral periods,  and  in  several  degrees,  down  to 
ours*  Plato  treated  every  subject,  whether  cor- 
poreal or  intellectual,  like  a  bombast  poet  and  a 
mad  theologian*,  '"  per  ambages  Deorumque  mi- 
"  nisteria."  Aristotle,  like  an  ontosophist  and  a 
dialectician,  with  all  the  cavil  of  words  and  cap- 
tious disputationf,  which  serve  to  nothing  more 
nor  better  than  to  exercise  a  vain  and  trifling  sub- 
tilty  of  wit,  and  to  prove  equally  well,   for  in- 


*    ■  Tumidus  poeta,  theologus  mentc  captus.    Ba- 

con de  Interp.  Nat. 

t  Verborum  cavillatio  —  ct  captiosae  disputationes,  quae 
acumen  irritum  exercent*    Sen*  Ep#  45. 

stance, 
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stance,  that  mice  gnaw  or  do  not  gnaw  cheese*, 
which  is  an  example  that  Seneca  brings  by  way  of 
ridicule  on  such  philosophers  as  these,  and  which 
might  have  been  applied  very  strongly  to  Zeno, 
the  founder  of  his  sect,  to  Chrysippus,  and  all  the 
heroes  of  the  per  tic.  But  I  choose  to  confirm 
what  I  advance  concerning  the  characters  of  these 
two  philosophers,  in  better  words,  and  on  a  better 
authority  than  my  own.  My  lord  Bacon  observes, 
that  almost  all  the  ancient  naturalists,  such  as 
Empedocles,  Anaxagoras,  Anaximenes,  Heracli- 
tus,  and  Democritus,  subjected  mind  to  things  f. 
That  is,  they  never  lost  sight  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  visible  world,  but  made  them  the  rule,  as 
well  as  object,  of  their  inquiries :  and  what  is  said 
about  this  object  of  physicks,  the  corporeal  world, 
will  hold  equally  well  about  the  other,  the  in* 
tellectual.  But  Plato,  he  odds,  subjected  the 
world  to  thought,  and  Aristotje  even  thought  to 
words :  the  study  of  philosophy  turning  into  dis- 
putation and  plausible  4iscourse,  and  a  severe 
inquisition  after  truth  being  laid  aside  £,  The 
meaning  of  all  which  is  plainly  this,  that  these  meq 
turned  physicks  into  metapbysicks  and  logick;  that 

*  Mus  syllaba  est .  mus  autem  caseura  rodit ;  syllaba  erg* 
caseum  rodit.  Mus  syllaba  est :  syllaba  autem  caseura  non 
rodit:  mus  ergo  caseum  non  rodit*     Ibid.  Ep.^S.  . 

f  — —  Mentem  rebus  submiserunt. 

J  At  Plato  raundum  cogitatjonibns,  Aristotetes  yero  etiam 
cogitationes  verbis  adjudicarunt,  vergentibus  etiam  turn  homi- 
mim  studiis  ad  disputationes  et  sermones,  et  verjtatis  inquisi- 
tionem  severiorcm  mjssam  facieptibus*  Farm.  Teles,  et  Dera. 
fhiios. 
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in  order  to  make,  or  to  appear  to  make,  which  an- 
swered their  end  perhaps  as  well,  important  disco- 
veries about  the  nature  and  truth  of  things,  one  of 
them  had  recourse  to  abstract  meditation,  which 
agitates  the  mind  in  a  perpetual  round,  and  car) 
never  terminate  in  certainty  for  want  of  a  sufl^ 
cient  criterion;  and  the  other,  to  an  artful  use  of 
words,  by  which  a  learned  ambiguity  is  maintain- 
ed, and  the  whole  business  of  philosophers  istq 
tie  and  untie  these  verba}  knots  *  For  these  rea-i 
sons,  apd  surely  they  are  decisive,  the  learned 
chancellor  conclude?,  th^t  their  systems  of  philo- 
sophy ought  rather  to  be  rejected  \n  the  whole 
kind  than  to  be  refuted  particularly,  since  they  are 
the  systems  of  men  who  affected  to  speak  much, 
and  who  knew  little  f- 

Jt  was  said,  in  the  beginning  of  this  Essay,  that 
the  pretensions  to  science  unattainable,  which  end 
always  in  fantastical  hypotheses,  might  be  ex* 
cusable  ip  those  who  made  the  first  essays  in  phi- 
losophy, but  were  without  excuse  in  those  who 
succeeded  them,  in  the  course  of  philosophical 
generations.  The  reflection  was  levelled,  and 
Tvy  jastly,  at  Platp  and  Aristotle  in  a  particular 
planner.  To  pass  apy  such  judgment  on  those 
who  went  before  thpm  would  be  very  unfair;  be«* 
qause  their  writings  are  not  in  pur  hands,  as  those 

f  Nectimus  nodos,  et  ambiguam  significationem  veffeis  illi- 
garaus  deinde  dissolviraus.    Sen.  ubi  sup, 
•      f  Quare  hujnsmodi  placita  roagis  toto  genere  reprehended 
da  quam  propria  confutanda  tideirtwr.    Stint  entm  eorum  qui 
multum  loqui  volunt,  et  parura  scirp.    Bac.  Farm.  &q. 
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efihtse  two  philosophers  are,  if  indeed  the  canon. 
of  Aristotle's  be  as  well  ascertained  as  that  of 
Plato's,  and  because  the  little  we  can  learn  of  tbeitf 
Opinions  has  been  delivered  down  to  us  in  broken 
Incoherent  passages,  in  confused  and  inaccurate 
collections,  and  by  men  very  often  who  did  not 
understand  them,  or  who  had  their  reasons  for 
misrepresenting  them.     To  conceive  this  the  bet* 
ter,  we  need  only  consider  what  informations  we 
have  of  philosophical  systems,  more  modern  than 
those  we  speak  of,  and  given  us  by  men  who  were 
themselves  philosophers.     I  might  instance  in  ma- 
ny, but  I  will  content  myself  to  ask,  whether  be 
that  should  take  all  his  notions  of  stoicism  from 
Velleius,  or  of  epicureanism  from  Balbus,  or  of 
both  firdm  the  declamation  of  jCotta,  would  do 
much  justice   to  the  portic,  or  to  the  garden 
of  Gargettus.     These  philosophies  were  absurd 
enough  of  themselves ;  but  they  wpre  made  more 
so  by  representation. 

We  know,  in  general,  that  there  were  philoso- 
phers in  Greece  pf  great  merit,  before  Plato  and 
Aristotle ;  that  Plato  borrowed  from  them,  as  well 
as  from  Homer,  without  any  acknpwledgments  pf 
the  debt,  and  that  Aristotle  did  his  best  to  tfefame 
or  destroy  their  works:  for  Aristotle,  like  an  Ot- 
toman prince,  as  iny  lord  Bacon  was  fond  of  ob- 
serving, endeavoured  to  put  all  his  brethren  tq 
death,  and  succeeded  in  bis  barbarous  design  *• 

*  —  Ilium  scilicet,  Ottomannorum  more,  in  fratribus 
trucidandii  occupatum  fuisse  j  quod  at  ei  eft  voto  successit. 
Be  hterp.  Nat.  et  alibi.  "        '      ' 
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Aroting  these,  and  probably  at  the  bead  of  them, 
Democritus  may  be  placed.  His  great  reputa-* 
tion  gave  occasion  to  silly  people,  as  great  repu> 
tations  do  sometimes,  to  invent  a  thousand  silly 
stories  of  him.  But  of  all  th^se,  no  0ne  was  more 
impertinent  than  that  of  his  putting  out  his  eyes, 
that  he  might  meditate  with  less  distraction,  which 
Plutarch,  in  bis  treatise  about  curiosity,  says  was 
false,  but  generally  reported.  Another,  which  we 
find  in  Plutarch's  table  discourse*,  is  much  npore 
in  character.  Democritus  having  eat  a  fig  which 
had  a  taste  of  honey,  far  from  shutting  his  eyes 
find  contemplating  the  first  sweet,  he  started  up 
from  his  table  in  haste,  to  examine  the  tree,  and 
the  place  where  it  grew.  His  maid,  indeed,  saved 
him  that  trouble,  by  owning  that  she  had  put  the 
figs  in  a  honey  pot.  But  his  first,  and  as  it  were 
habitual  impulse,  was  tp  pake  use  of  his  eyes,  and 
to  examine  the  phenomenon  by  observation  and 
experiment,  which  he  made  the  rule  of  his  inqui- 
ries, the  criterion  of  his  opinions,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  all  his  philosophy.  "  4£tatem  inter  expe- 
"  rimenta  consumpeit,"  be  passed  his  whole  life 
in  experiments. 

Diogenes  Laertius  witnessed)  bow  averse  Plato 
was  to  this  philosopher,  and,  in  truth,  Pythagoras 
was  piore  according  to  bis  heart.  But  it  were  tp 
be  wished,  since  Plato  was  to  have  so  great  an  in- 
fluence on  the  progress  of  science,  and  since  his 
spirit  was  to  possess  philosophers  for  so  jn?ny 

*  Syrapos*  lib.  i,  c.  10^ 
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ages,  that  he  had  taken  his  method  of  philoso- 
phising from  Democritus  rather  than  from  the 
Saraian.  The  Samian  had  been  instructed,  in  his 
travels,  in  ail  the  parts  of  philosophy,  and  he 
brought  particularly  the  true  solar  system,  no 
doubt,  from  his  eastern  masters.  He  brought 
likewise  many  of  their  superstitious  customs  and 
opinions,  and  involved,  like  them,  all  his  doc- 
trines, even  the  plainest  precepts  of  morality,  in 
mystery.  He  appears,  by  the  accounts  which  we 
fifid  of  him  in  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  Plutarch,  in 
Porphyry,  and  Jamblicus,  to  have  learned  among 
the  Egyptian  priests  and  the  magi  the  great  secret 
of  pursuing  ambition  under  the  veil  of  learning, 
wisdom,  and  sanctity ;  and  to  have  formed  in  his 
travels  the  project  which  he  undertook  at  his  re- 
turn to  execute,  the  project  of  opening  a  school, 
founding  a  sect,  instituting  a  religion,  and  govern- 
ing all  the  Greek  colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily. 
Democritus  travelled,  like  him,  and  went  to  the 
same  schools.  In  this  they  were  alike.  But  they 
differed  much  jn  the  other  respects,  which  could 
not  fail  to  determine  Plato  against  Democritus, 
and  in  favour  of  Pythagoras.  Neither  of  them 
were  magicians,  I  suppose,  any  more  than  our 
learned  friar,  whom  the  ignorance  of  his  age 
wouUJ  have  made  to  pass  for  such :  and  as  the  crer 
dulity  of  Pliny  made  him  represent  them  and 
others  to  have  been*  But  as  Democritus  was 
no  more  a  magician  than  every  able  naturalist, 
fhemist,  and  mathematician,  will  appear  in  some 

ages, 
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ages,  to  he  fteeqis  to  have  pretended  to  no  super* 
natural  science  and  power  as  Pythagoras  did,  artd 
piuch  less,  like  him,  to  have  been  the.  DeliaA 
Apollo,  or  any  other  divine  penon,  olothed  with 
humanity  and  conversing  with  men*  In  his  dis* 
putes  with  the  magi,  he  seems  to  have  opposed 
real  physicks  to  imaginary  metaphyticks,  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
world,  to  all  their  dreams  about  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual.  What  we  know  pf  the  atomical 
system  of  this  philosopher,  whether  be  invented 
it,  or  Leucippus,  or  a  certain  Phoenician  namecj 
Moschus,  long  before  either  of  them,  may  seem 
little  consonant  to  true  theism:  and  yet  his  ani- 
mated atoms,  and  his  intelligent  and  divine  spe* 
cies,  may  be  reconciled  to  it,  as  well  as  some  opi- 
nions that  very  orthodox  divides  have  advanced. 
Philosophers  may  speak  too  little,  and  too  much, 
of  the  Supreme  Being  and  first  cause  of  all 
things :  and  neither  of  old,  nor  in  our  days,  has 
the  due  mean  been  enough  observed.  Now  if  it, 
does  not  appear  that  Itemocritus,  whose  object 
was  pot  theology,  and  among  whose  work*,  the 
catalogues  of  which  have  been  rather  falsely 
lengthened  than  shortened,  writ  any  treatise  of 
that  sort,  we  may  suppose  that  he  made  too  little 
mention,  or  np  mention  at '  all  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  without  supposing  him  for  that  reason  aq 
atheist.  Whereas  Pythagoras,  who  made  theology 
his  capital,  reasoned  always  from  Heaven  to  Earth, 
parcelled  out  the  divine  nature  into  a  vast  variety 
of  beings,  interested  it  and  mingled  it  in  every 

thing. 
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thta$  and  contrived  to  render  pbysicks  a  rhapsody 
of  enthusiastical  opinions  and  fables ;  of  which 
proceeding  the  Timasus  in  Plato  is  a  very  strong 
and  undeniable  example.  To  conclude  this  com- 
parison, I  will  only  add,  that  if  Democritus  did 
not  acknowledge  the  unity  of  a  first  Intelligent 
pause,  and  that  was  objected  to  him  by  a  Pytha- 
gorean Platonist,  for  they  grew  in  time  to  be  con- 
founded together,  one  might  ask  that  famous 
question,  is  it  no  matter  "  utrum  Deum  neges, 
"  an  infames?"  whether  you  deny  or  defame  God? 
The  ignorance  may  deserve  pity.  The  defamar 
tion  deserves  abhorrence. 

If  I  have  singled  out  these  two,  among  the 
philosophers  who  preceded  Plato,  and  have  dwelT 
led  so  long  on  their  different  characters  and  dif- 
ferent methods  of  philosophising,  it  has  been  t<* 
show,  the  more  sensibly  by  the  contrast,  how  and 
through  what  channels  the  wild  metaphysicks  and 
all  the  profane  theology,  of  the  East  has  come 
down  principally  to  these  enlightened  ages  of  tha 
West ;  and  how,  by  the  pursuit  of  unattainable 
knowledge,  philosophers  have  gone  out  of  the  . 
true  and  natural  road  to  truth  into  that  which  has 
led  them  into  errour,  aad  must  keep  them  in  it, 
by  corrupting  science  even  in  the  first  prin- 
ciples. 

It  is  a  very  true  observation,  and  a  very  com* 
mon  one,  that  our  affections  and  passions  put  fre- 
quently a  bias  so  secret,  and  yet  so  strong,  on  our 
judgments,  as  to  make  them  swerve  from  the  di- 
rection of  right  reason :  and  on  this  principle  we 

roust 
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must  account,  in  great  measure,  for  the  different 
systems  of  philosophy  and  religion,  about  which 
men  dispute  so  much,  and  fight  and  persecute  so 
often.  But  it  is  not  so  commonly  observed, 
though  it  be  equally  true,  that  as  extensive  as  this 
principle  is  in  itself,  since  it  extends  to  almost  all 
mankind,  the  action  of  it  in  one  single  man  is 
sometimes  sufficient  to  extend  the  effects  of  it  to 
millions.  Many  a  system,  and  many  an  institu- 
tion, has  appeared  and  thrived  in  the  world  as  a 
production  of  human  wisdom,  raised  to  the  highest 
pitch,  and  even  illuminated  by  inspiration,  which 
was  owing,  in  it's  origin,  to  the  predominant 
passion,  or  to  the  madness  of  one  single  man. 
Authority  comes  soon  to  stand  in  the  place  of 
reason.  Men  come  to  defend  what  they  never 
examined,  and  to  explain  what  they  never  under- 
stood. Their  system,  or  their  institution,  to  which 
they  were  determined  by  chance,  not  by  choice, 
is  to  them  that  rock  of  truth  on  which  alone  they 
can  be  saved  from  errour* :  they  cling  to  it  accord-* 
ingly,  and  doubt  itself  was  this  rock  to  the  acade* 
,  tnicians.     » 

What  has  been  said  cannot  be  illustrated  better 
than  by  the  example  of  Plato.  He  flourished,  as 
we  have  observed,  about  two  centuries  after;  the 
commencement  of  the  philosophical  age  in  Greece; 
for  I  think  that  we  must  place  the  commencement 

•  —  De  rebus  incognitis  judicapt,  et  ad  quaincunquc 
sunt  disci pliaam  quasi  tempestate  delati,  ad  earn  tanquam  ad 
?axum  adhaerescunt.    Acad.  Quaest.  1.  2. 

at 
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at  Thales,  wherever  we  think  fit  to  place  the  end 
of  it.  The  Ionic,  the  Eleatic,  the  Italic  sects  were  • 
already  founded,  and  had  made  much  progress 
and  much  noise  in  the  learned,  world,  by  the  pub- 
lick  lessons,  whether  in  regular  schools  or  not  it 
matters  little,  and  by  the  writings  and  disputa- 
tions of  several  great  philosophers,  by  whom  the 
honour  of  these  schools  had  been  supported, 
their  different  hypotheses  improved,  and  their 
different  methods  of  investigating  truth  defended. 
I  have  said  before,,  that  it  is  impossible  to  descend 
into  the  detail  of  these  systems  of  philosophy 
with  any  assurance ;  and  I  will  add,  in  this  place, 
that  I  have  never  read  any  pretended  explanations 
of  them  attempted  by  modern  scholars,  even  in 
an  intelligible  manner,  for  this  is  not  always  the 
case,  which  might  not  have  been  for  the 'most  part 
altered,  and  sometimes  contradicted  intirely,  on 
the  authority  of  the  very  same  fragments.  One 
thing  is  certain,  however,  and  we  may  affirm  very 
safely,  that  the  difference  between  attainable  and 
unattainable,  real  and  fantastick  knowledge,  and 
between  the  methods  that  led  to  one  or  the  other 
of  these,  was  not  hard  to  be  discerned  after  all  the 
essays  that  had  been  made  in  every  part  of  philo- 
sophy, and  that  were  still  making  when  Plato 
arose.  We  may  believe  that  there  were  some 
who  did  begin  to  discern  it  accordingly,  how  much 
soever  their  notions  concerning  the  First  Philoso- 
phy had  been  corrupted,  and  the  use  of  their  rea- 
son had  been  perverted  by  Egyptian  and  eastern 
prejudices.  That  Anaxagoras  did,  we  cannot 
2  doubt 
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doubt ;  and  the  censure  Socrates  passes  on  him  in 
the  Phsedo  makes  his  panegyrick  on  this  head. 

Democritus  passed  his  whole  life,  and  lived  to 
be  more  than  a  hundred  years  of  age,  in  a  con* 
Btant  application  to  experimental  philosophy. 
But  few  there  were  then,  or  will  be  at  any  other 
time,  who  prefer  solitude  to  society,  leisure  to 
power,  knowledge  to  wealth,  and  siletit  obscure 
truth  to  talkative  and  glittering  errour,  as  this 
philosopher  did.  If  Plato  had  followed  his  ex- 
ample, he  might  have  made  possibly  a  great  re- 
volution in  the  philosophy  of  his  own  age,  and 
might  have  laid  posterity  undfr  the  obligation  of 
learning  from  him  the  way  to  real,  instead  of  being 
misled  by  him  into  chimerical  science.  He  might 
have  stood  like  a  polar  star,  to  direct  future  ge- 
nerations in  their  inquiries  after  truth,  instead  of 
becoming  an  ignis  fatuus,  that  hardanced  before 
their  eyes,  and  has  led  them  into  errour.  But 
those  very  dispositions  of  mind,  and  that  very 
character  which  hindered  Plato  from  following 
this  example,  procured  him  all  the  reputation  he 
acquired,  and  has  enjoyed  so  long.  In  those 
days,  as  in  ours,  philosophers  sought  fame  rather 
than  truth,  and  the  foolish  applause  of  mankind 
could  not  fail  to  strengthen  that  natural  bias. 

The  Greek  philosophers,  for  the  most  part, 
resembled  the  Greek  historians  mentioned  by 
Strabo.  Plato  did  so  most  eminently.  Tlje  his- 
torians, observing  how  fond  their  countrymen 
were  of  those  who  writ  fables,  turned  history  into 
Tomance,    and  studied  to  make  their  relations 

*    marvelloua 
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iH»ryellous  end  agreeable,  with  little  regard  to 
truth  ;  in  which  they  were  encouraged,  after  Alex- 
ander's expedition  into  Asia,  by  the  difficulty  of 
disproving  any  thing  they  said  of  countries  so  re- 
taote,     J  y st /SO  did  the  philosophers  in  general, 
and   Plato  iq  particular.     They  took  their  ideaa 
and  potions  superficially  and  inaccurately  from 
the  first  appearances  of  things,  and  examined  and 
verified  them  as  little  as  the  others  did  facts, 
These  ideas  and  notions  were  combined  and  com- 
pared  by  them,  as  every  man's  fancy  suggested  : 
and  they  had,  beside  these,  in  the  inexhaustible 
Storehouse  of  fancy,  as  many  "  entia  rationis" 
as  might  supply  all  their  occasions.    Thus  the 
Greek  philosophy  became  a  chaos  of  wild  discor- 
dant opinions  and  hypotheses,  concerning  divine 
and  human,    intellectual  and  corporeal  nature, 
which  could  neither  prove  themselves,  nor  be  re- 
conciled to  one  another.     They  were  the  various 
offspring  of  imagination.      Of  imagination  that 
affected  to  rove  in  the  divine  sphere,  that  of  pos- 
sibility, and  would  not  be  confined  to  the  human, 
that  of  actuality.     These  philosophical  romances, 
in  the  light  in  which  they  appear  to  us,  may  be 
compared  not  amiss  to  Amadis  of  Gaul,  to  Peirce- 
forest,  and  the  rest  of  those  heroical  legends, 
which  were  writ  in  the  defiance  of  history,  chro- 
nology,  and  common  sense*  as  the  others  were  in 
defiance  of  nature  and  real  knowledge;  which 
were  the  amusemf  nts  of  ignorant  ages,  and  whvjh 
are  feigned  so  agreeably  by  Cervantes  to  have 
turned  the  brains  of  Don  Quixote.     I  efftftrebeod 

that 
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that  few  of  them  had  even  the  merit  which  la 
Calprenede  claimed  in  favour  of  his  Cassandra  ; 
for  he  boasted,  that,  among  the  fictions  it  con- 
tained, there  was  no  one  which  might  not  be 
deemed  true  consistently  with  history:  whereas 
in  the  ancient  philosophical  hypotheses,  how  lit- 
tle soever  we  know  of  them,  we  know  enough  to 
be  sure  that  there  were  many  opinions  advanced 
absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  things, 
and  with  the  dictates  of  right  reason ;  such  as 
were  not  only  unsupported  by  either,  but  as 
were  contradicted  by  both. 

I  have  touched  already  the  principles  from 
whence  all  this  reasoning  madness  proceeded  ; 
for  there  is  such  a  thing :  and  Buchanan  used  the 
expression  "  gens  ratione  furens,"  very  properly. 
The  man,  who  walked  soberly  about  in  the  Bedlam 
of  Paris,  and  believed  himself  God  the  Father, 
was  certainly  mad :  and  yet  he  reasoned  ex- 
tremely well,  when  he  assured  the  company,  that 
the  other,  who  called  himself  God  the  Son,  was 
an  impostor;  because  he  who  was  the  Father 
knew  him  not,  nor  had  ever  seen  him  in  Heaven. 
Thus  the  philosopher,  who  is  in  such  haste  to 
arrive  at  general,  that  he  neglects  particular  know- 
leege,  and  takes  a  bold  leap  from  a  few  clear  and 
distinct  ideas  to  the  first  principle  of  things,  how 
well  soever  be  reasons,  is  mad.  Descartes  was 
mad,  whenever  he  did  so  :  and  none  but  Fon- 
tenelle  would  have  made  it  a  proof  of  his  supe- 
riority over  Newton,  who  did  the  very  contrary^ 
Ideas  may  be  clear  and  distinct  in  the  mind,  and 

yet 
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yet  be  fantastical  ;  or  have  only  metaphysical 
reality.  But  suppose  them  as  real  as  you  please, 
yet  to  make  them  proper  materials  of  general 
knowledge,  we  roust  not  attempt  to  leap,  we 
must  go  step  by  step,  and  by  a  slow  gradation  of 
intermediate  connecting  ideas,  from  particulars  to 
generals.  Besides,  if  we  suppose  all  the  ideas 
we  have  of  both  kinds  to  be  in  one  case  real,  yet 
siMl  they  may  not  be  sufficient ;  sufficient  I 
mean  in  number.  The  stock  we  have  may  serve 
to  establish  one  general  axiom,  but  not  another 
n*o{6  general,  which  we  endeavour  to  raise  upon 
it.  In  short,  he  who  imagines  that  he  can  ex* 
tend  general  knowledge,  by  the  force  of  pure  in-> 
tellect  and  abstract  meditation,  beyond  the  foun- 
dations that  he  has  laid  in  particular  knowledge, 
is  just  as  mad,  in  thinking  he  has  what  he  has  not, 
as  he  who  thinks  lie  is  what  he  is  not.  He  i$ 
jast  as,  mad  as  the  architect  would  be,  who  should 
undertake  to  build  the  roof  of  the  house! 
on  the  ground,  and  to  lay  the  foundations  in 
the  air. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say,  that  Plato  was  an  he- 
roical  poet;  nor  after  Longinus,  that  he  derived 
from  Homer,  as  from  a  great  source,  very  many 
of  his  doctrines.  He  had  the  genius  of  those 
dithyrambick  poets,  who  were  said  proverbiall}-, 
and  with  allusion  to  their  extravagant  sallies 
of  imagination,  never  to  drink  water.  He 
speaks  with  great  respect  of  a  divine  fury,  the 
principle  of  sublime  metaphysical  and  theological 
knowledge;  and  he  was  so  full  of  it  himself,  that 

Vol.  VI.  K  no 
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no  man*,  a  little  less  delirious  than  Marsilim 
Ficinus,  and  a  little  less  simple  and  bigot  than 
Dacier,  can  read  bis  writings,  as  those  of  a  phi- 
losopher who  sought  truth  in  good  earnest,  and 
meant  to  instruct,  rather  than  to  amuse.  Fici- 
nus owns  *,  speaking  of  the  language  of  this  phi- 
losopher, that  "  he  raves  and  rambles,  observes 
"  no  order  like  other  men  in  his  discourse,  and 
€i  appears  rather  to  be  some  priest  or  prophet, 
"  who  raves  and  expiates,  and  transports  others 
"  into  the  same  fury,  than  a  man  who  goes  about 
"  to  instruct."  Quintilian  f  speaks  to  the  some 
effect :  and  even  Cicero,  as  partial  as  he  was,  is 
forced  to  confess,  that  his  style  was  rather  that 
of  poetry  than  of  prose.  Let  me  add,  that,  when 
he  sinks  from  these  imaginary  heights  of  en* 
thusiasm  and  false  sublime,  he  sinks  down;  and 
lower  no  writer  can  sink,  into  a  tedious  socratical 
irony,  into  certain  flimsy  hypothetical  reasonings, 
that  prove  nothing,  and  into  allusions,  that  are 
mere  vulgarisms,  and  that  neither  explain  nor  en- 
force any  thing,  that  wants  to  be  explained  or 
enforced. 

*  Ad  Laur.  Medi.  prom.— furit  cnim  interdum  atque  vaga.- 
tur,  ut  vatcs,  ct  ordinem  interea  nan  human  urn  servat,  sed 
fatidicum  et  divinum ;  neque  tam  docentis  personam  agit 
qulm  saccrdotiscujusdam,  atque  vatis,  partim  quidem  furen- 
tib,  partem  vero  cceteris  expiantis,  et  in  divinum  furorem  simi- 
liter rapientis. 

f  Muhum  enim,  supra  prosam  orationem,  &  quam  pedes* 
trcm  GracLvocant,  surgit,  ut  mihi  Qan  hominis  ingenio,  sed 
quodam  Delphico  yideatur  oraculo  instructus.  1.  10,  c.  1. 

as 
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-  As  the  founder  of  the  academy  drew  the  gro- 
tesque of  his  theology  and  metaphy  sicks  principally 
on  the  canvas,  that  Homer  and  Pythagoras  had 
spread  for  him,  so  it  seems  to  me,  that  he  pro* 
posed  much  the  same  objects  of  ambition  to  him- 
self, as  the  Samian  did.  I  do  not  mean  to  make 
any  ill  naturcd  reflections  on  his  voyages  into 
Sicily,  nor  on  his  intrigues  with  Dion,  nor  to 
insist  on  those  which  have  been  made.  If  he  took 
a  great  sum  of  money/  it  was  to  buy  books.  If 
he  rode  into  Syracuse  in  a  gilded  chariot,  drawn 
by  four  white  horses,  and  with  all  the  pomp  of  a 
triumph,  it  was  to  humour  the  tyrant  he  meant  to 
reform.  If  he  obtained  a  district  of  country  in 
Sicily,  as  Plotinus  did  some  centuries  afterward 
in  Italy,  it  was  with  the  same  design,  to  set  man* 
kind  an  example  of  the  most  perfect  form  of  go* 
vernment.  v  But  still  we  must  not  think  him  as 
free  from  ambition,  as  Socrates  seems  to  have 
been.  He  took  warning,  indeed,  from  the  ex- 
amples of  Pythagoras  and  of  Socrates.  One 
taught  him  to  moderate  his  political,  and  the 
other  his  philosophical  zeal  But  still,  with  all 
his  apparent  moderation,  he  had  an  ambition  as 
real  as  any  other,  though  compatible  with  mode- 
ration, and  even  leaning  on  the  appearances  of 
it,  as  on  so  many  necessary  supports.  There  is 
an  ambition  that  burns  as  hotly  under  the  mantle 
of  a  philosopher,  or  the  cowl  of  a  monk,  as  in 
tfce  breast  of  a  hero,  and  that  exerts  itself  as 
effectually,  and  often  as  hurtfully  to  mankind,  as> 
the  other.     The  cell  of  Bernard,  or  that  of  Hil- 

k  2  debrand, 
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debrand,  even  before  be  got  the  papacy,  was  a 
scene  of  as  much  intrigue,  and  as  many  ambittoti* 
projects,  as  that  of  Ferdinand  the  catbotfck,  or  of 
Charles  the  Fifth.  If  the  character  of  Dionysiua 
the  elder  and  the  younger  did  not  suffer  Plato  to 
regulate  the  government,  and  exercise  legislation 
in  Sicily,  nor  the  dotage  of  the  Athenian  com- 
monwealth in  his  own  country,  he  acquired,  how- 
ever, a  much  greater  dominion  than  that  of 
Syracuse  or  of  Athens,  and  held  a  much  nobler 
and  higher  rank  than  that  of  tyrant  or  of  archo?K 
He  could  not  persuade  his  countrymen  :  to  at* 
tempt  to  force  them  he  thought  unlawful.  He  re* 
tired,  therefore,  into  the  academy,  and  exercised 
in  that  retreat,  like  Bernard,  in  his  monastery, 
a  far  greater  power,  quietly  and  safely,  than  any 
that  princes,  or  the  principal  men  in  common- 
wealths could  boast  of,  with  all  the  trouble  and 
dangef  to  which  they  stood  continually  exposed 
in  their  publick  life.  His  reputation,  and  the  au- 
thority founded  on  it  were  such,  that  appeals 
were  made,  and  embassadors  sent  to  him  from 
different  people,  who  solicited  him  to  give  them 
laws ;  a  favour  he  bestowed  on  some,  and  refused 
toothers.  In  another  part  of  the  resemblance 
between  Bernard  and  him,  the  saint  indeed  out- 
did the  philosopher  v6iry  much.  He  acquired  im- 
mense wealth  to  his  order,  as  well  as  to  his  par- 
ticular convent.  Whereas  Plato  left  nothing  but 
his  philosophy  to  the  philosophers  of  his  sect,  in 
general :  and  though  he  increased  the  revenues 
of  the  academy,  and  though  the  custom  of  ob- 
taining 
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faintng  further  acquisitions  of  wealth,  by  the  tes* 
tamentary  dispositions  of  persons  who  desired  to 
encourage  this  school,  prevailed  from  his  tim  e 
yet  all  this  would  have  been  but  a  mite  in  the  Ber* 
iiardine  treasury. 

In  the  last  part,  which  I  shall  mention,  of  re- 
semblance between  these  two  theologians,  the 
pagan  bad  vastly  the  advantage  over  the  christian. 
The  order  of  the  monks,  instead  of  maintaining 
a  superiority  over  other  orders,  was  soon  lost  in 
the  crowd  of  them ;  or  if  distinguished,  was  dis- 
tinguished only  by  ignorance  and  luxury,  and  the 
pomp  of  their  principal  men.  Whereas  the  sect 
of  philosophers  did  not  only  eclipse  all  those  that 
were  more  ancient,  but  outshine  and  outlast  all 
that  were  contemporary  or  of  later  institution. 
It  spread  into  Asia,  when  Alexander  carried  his 
arms  thither,  and  into  Egypt  under  the  auspices 
of  his  successors.  Platonism  returned  back,  as  it 
were,  to  those  nations  from  whom  the  doctrines 
o£  it  had  been  derived  originally,  altered  indeed, 
but  easily  known,  and  therefore  eagerly  embraced 
by  the  true  parents ;  because  of  the  many  allego- 
rical, ^enigmatical,  c&balistical,  mystical  fea- 
tures which  it  retained  of  the  family. 

I  do  not  believe,  that  Plato  was  an  enthusiast, 
in  any  other  sense  than  your  poets  affect  to  ap- 
pear such,  when  you  call  for  inspiration  and  boast 
of  the  divine  fury ;  and  I  could  sooner  persuade 
myself,  that  he  was  never  in  earnest,  than  that  he 
was  always  so  ;  for  which  opinion  I  shall  give  you 
•  jpy  reasons  m  some  other  occasion,  But  sure  it 
.      k  3  is, 
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is,  that  be  has  made  enthusiasts  in  all  ages,  and  in 
all  churches ;  in  the  christian  church  particularly, 
the  most  seraphick  saints,  and  the  most  extrava- 
gant hereticks :  of  all  which  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  speak  more  at  large  elsewhere ;  for  as  this  phi- 
losopher had  a  place  frequently  in  our  conversa- 
tions, the  mention  of  him  will  return  frequently 
in  these  Essays ;  which  are  repetitions  a  little  ex* 
tended  of  the  former,  and  which  claim  some  of 
the  liberty  allowed  in  the  former. 

Platbnism  flourished  in  Italy  as  well  as  in 
'Greece,  in  Asia,  and  in  Egypt :  and  the  extra* 
vagant  encomiums  of  Socrates,  Plato,  ^.nd  their 
school,  which  we  find  so  often  repeated  byJTully, 
would  be  alone  sufficient  to  show  us  how  highly 
this  philosophy  was  esteemed  in  the  Roman  com* 
monwealth.  But  though  it  was  held  in  this  es- 
teem, I  think  that  it  had  received  at  that  time  a 
blow,  which  made  it  no  longer  fit  to  be  propa- 
gated with  success,  as  it  was  then  taught.  It 
was  become  a  philosophy  for  sophists  and  rhetors 
only;  and  the  dogmatical  varnish,  which  had 
imposed  at  first,  being  taken  off  by  Arcesilaas 
and  Carneades,  there  remained  nothing  in  it,  on 
which  the  minds  of  men,  that  seek  naturally  to 
be  determined  and  fixed,  could  rest  with  com- 
placency. Cuppeity  and  tableity,  those  ridicu- 
lous abstractions,  which  Diogenes  laughed  at 
Plato  for  supposing,  had  passed  in  the  world ; 
but  to  make  gnen  doubt  of  the  existence  of  the 
cup  and  the  table  was  impossible. 

The  most  absurd  system,  that  is  dogmatical, 

will 
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will  prevail  sooner  and  longer,  and  more  gene* 
rally,  than  that  of  the  second  or  third  academy, 
or  that  of  Pyrrho  did,  which  arose  about  the  same 
time  ;  and  the  dullest  Stoician  that  ever  was 
would  have  persuaded  men  to  assent  to  this  pro* 
position,  "  the  world  is  a  wise  being*,"  as  readily 
as  to  this,  in  a  bright  sunshine,  "it  is  now  light," 
much  sooner  than  Carneades  would  have  per* 
suaded  them  to  lay  aside  all  claim  tQ  decision, 
and  to  confound  true  and  false  in  the  class  of 
probability  f.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  enter  into 
any  nice  distinction  that  may  be  made  between 
these  philosophies,  It  is  enough  for  our  present, 
or  any  other  reasonable  purpose,  to  consider 
them  all  together,  as  the  systems,  if  they  can  be 
called  systems,  of  men  who  entertained  a  per- 
petual suspension  of  mind,  denied  that  any  cer- 
tainty was  to  be  had,  and  disputed,  at  most, 
about  probability.  Such  a  man  as  Tully,  who  was 
ostentatious  of  his  eloquence,  might  very  naturally 
take,  as  he  did,  this  part  upon  him  J.  He  pro- 
tests, in  his  academical  questions,  against  any  im- 
putation of  ostentation  indeed ;  but  there  will  be 
po  uncharitableness  in  laying  muph  wore  weight 

*  Nee  magis  approbabit  mmc  lucere-s-*— hunc  munduni 
esse  sapientem.    Cic.  Acad.  Qusest. 

+  Philosophiam— quae  confundit  vera  cum  falsi*  spoliat 
Dos  judicio.     Ibid. 

X  Si  aut  ostcntatione  aliqua  adductus,  aut  studio  certandi, 
ad  hanc  potissimum  philosophiam  me  applicavi,  non  modo 
stultitfam  jaeam,  sed  etiam  mores,  et  naturam  condemnandam 
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o»  what  fell  from  fahaa  in  the  second  Tuscutan* 
where  he  confesses,  that  fbe  custom  of  disputing 
for  and  against  ever;  thiog  pleased  him  mtich,  be* 
cause  it  was  "  maxima  dicendi  exercitatio.*'  In 
short,  although  the  academicians  chose  a  much 
more  easy  task,  when  they  undertook  to  refute 
the  Stoicians  and  the  Epicureans,  and  every  other 
dogmatick  sect,  than  that  of  defending  the  ap- 
parent dogmas*  of  their  masters  would  have  been ; 
yet  it  seems  to  me,  that  they  could  not  hare 
stood  long  on  that  foot,  nor  have  acquired  the 
fame,  which  those  madmen,  who  succeeded  them 
jn  the  profession  of  Platonism,  acquired. 

Antiochus,  the  third  in  succession  from  Car* 
ncades,  and  the  last  in  the  direct  academick  line, 
began  to  deviate  from  the  principle  and  conduct 
ef  Arcesilaus,  improved  by  Carneades:  and,  un« 
der  pretence  of  reviving  the  old  academy  and  ge- 
nuine Platonism,  he  taught  dogmatically  the  doc- 
trines he  found  in  Plato,  and  blended  them  with 
those  of  the  portic  and  the  lyceum.  From  this 
time,  the  false  sublime  of  Piato  began  to  speak 
more  strongly  than  ever  to  the  imagination,  to  the 
affections  and  passions,  and,  aided  by  the  quib- 
bles of  Zeno,  and  the  subtilties  of  Aristotle,  in  a 
short  time  after  to  the  prejudices  of  mankind.  I 
speak  thus  generally,  because  PUtanick  philoso- 
phy, which  had  been  confined  to  schools  in 
Greece,  in  Asia,  and  in  Egypt,  or  had  been  cul- 
tivated by  a  few  particular  genii  at  Rome,  be- 
came fashionable,  and  spread  more  than  ever, 
when  it  had  reassumed  the  gaudy  dress  of  which 

it 
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U  h*4  bejen  stripped  *0  *b*  academy,  for  sevea 
generations  of  philosophers  at  least.  If  the  Ro- 
man ladies  were  not  Platomcks  in  love,  tbey  were 
such  in  philosophical  speculation:  and  the  em- 
perors Hadrian,  Antoninus,  and  Marcus  Aureluis, 
for  instance,  were  as  fond  of  the  philosophical 
g<wpn,  as  of  the  imperial  mantle.  Julian  was  sof 
not  lopg  after  them,  to  a  degree  of  fanaticism. 

,  SECT.    X, 

Whek  I  come  to  speak  of  authority  in  matters 
of  religion,  of  the  Christian  particularly,  it  wilt 
be  proper  to  show  how  Platonism  was  incorpora- 
ted with  k :  how  the  former  served  to  deck  out  the 
artificial  theology  grafted  on'  revelation,  and  how 
the  Utter  served  to  perpetuate  the  former.  Here 
I  consider  Platonism  relatively  to  the  effects  it  hat 
had  on  science  in  general ;  and  as  to  them,  I  say, 
that  tbey  have  perverted  the  use  of-  reason,  and 
corrupted  the  first  elements  of  human  knowledge, 
or  substituted  such  as  are  fantastical  in  the  place 
of  such^as  are  real.  These  first  elements  of  hu- 
man knowledge  are  the  ideas  we  acquire,  accord- 
ing to  the  established  order  of  human  nature 
from  the  very  dawn  of  life.  As  we  grow  up  we 
learn  of  course  to  examine,  to  compound,  and  to 
compare  these  in  some  degree  or  other,  and  suf- 
ficiently for  our  ordinary  use  in  the  stations  and 
circumstances  of  life  wherein  we  are  placed.  If 
all  this  be  not  very  accurately  done,  as  it  is  not 
always,  and  perhaps  seldom,  there  arises  very 
2  rarely 
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rarely  any  great  inconveniency  from  it     But  the 
case  becomes  extremely  different  in  matters  of 
higher  concern,  in  those  of  philosophy,  and  of  the 
first  philosophy  especially.     The  more  complex, 
and  the  more  abstract  our  ideas  and  notions  are, 
the  more  likely  are  we  to  frame  or  retain  them  ill, 
the  consequence  of  which  must  be  errour  on  the 
most  important  subjects  that   can  exercise  the 
human  mind.     What  shall  we  say  then  of  a  writer 
who  has  not  only  propagated  on  these  subjects 
fantastical  ideas  and  notions  for  real,  with  an  im- 
posing air,  but  has  attempted  to  turn  mankind  out 
of  the  way   of  framing  any  others  on  every  sub- 
ject ?     Shall  we  say,  that  he  was  the  philosophical 
Homer?     We  shall  trifle  egregiously  if  we  do- 
Allusion,  allegory,  metaphor,  and  every  part  of 
figurative  style  is  the  poets  language.     Figments 
of  imagination  are  his  subject.     The  philosopher 
may  sometimes  employ  the  former  cautiously,  and 
under   much   control :  the  latter  never.     Reason 
must  be  his  gnide,  and  truth  alone  his  subject 
When  they  are  not  such,   though  he  keeps  the 
name,  he  goes  out  of  the  character.     He  is  guilty, 
of  fraud.     Plato  was  eminently  guilty  of  it,  and 
the  taint  has  descended,  like  that  of  original  sin, 
to  his  posterity. 

All  his  lineal  successors  have  followed  (he  ex- 
ample he  set  them,  in  several  forms,  according  to 
their  several  talents.  They  attempted  it  even  ia 
physicks.  But  errour  of  this  kind  has  not  been 
established,  nor  fixed,  nor  sanctified.  Corporeal 
pature  affords  a  publick  standard  obvious  to  sense, 
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and  by  which  every  man  may  try  the  ideas  and 
notions  of  another,'  whether  they  be  fantastick  or 
real ;  and  for  this  reason  physical  knowledge  has 
been  in  almost  a  constant  course  of  improvement, 
the  errours  have  been  from  age  to  age  corrected, 
land  the  sensible  phenomena,  which  are  the  ob- 
jects of  it,  being  numberless,  it  has  been  vastly 
extended,  as  well  as  ascertained,  in  these  latter 
ages.  Since  the  revival  of  experimental  philoso- 
phy, speculative  whimsical  naturalists  have  im- 
posed no  more  than  Ovid,  who  did  not  mean,  nor 
than  Lucretius,  who  did  mean  to  impose,  their 
physicks  for  true  philosophy. 

Plato  did  bis  best  to  disgrace  this  criterion,  and 
to  persuade  men  not  to  trust  to  it,  even  to  verify 
their  simple  ideas  of  sensible  objects.  Metaphy- 
sicks  suited  his  purpose  better,  just  as  a  half 
light  suits  better  than  a  full  light  the  purpose  of 
one  who  has  false  wares  to  vend.  We  have  in- 
deed in  our  minds  a  criterion  of  spiritual  nature,  • 
and  of  manners  purely  intelligible.  But  this  cri- 
terion is  not  as  publick,  and  as  common  to  all 
men,  as  the  other.  However  fantastical,  inade- 
quate, or  confused  and  obscure  th£  ideas  and  no- 
tions of  another  man  may  appear  to  me,  he  is  at 
liberty  to  affirm,  that  they  appear  quite  otherwise 
in  his  mind :  and  though  I  may  not  believe  him, 
I  cannot  contradict  him.  What  can  I  say  to  a 
mystick,  who  boasts  of  special  gr^ce,  and  divine 
illumination;  or  to  a  metaphysician,  who  pre- 
tends to  make  incomprehensible  abstractions,  and 
|o  clamber  up  Plato's  mystick  ladder,  from  opinion 

to 
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tp  knowledge,  the  knowledge  of  immaterial  forms  ; 
more  than  this,  I  perceive  no  such  illuminations, 
I  can  make  no  such  abstractions,  I  have  no  such 
ladder  ?  These  divines  and  philosophers  are  stop- 
ped, like  their  fellow  creatures,  on  the  very  out- 
skirts of  the  intellectual  world,  notwithstanding 
their  boasts:  and  if  they  related  nothing  of  it  more 
than  what  they  have  felt,  seen,  and  known,  they 
would  relate  nothing  more  than  other  philosophi- 
cal travellers.  But  as  .they  pretend  to  have  gone 
farther,  they  may  well  pretend  to  have  felt,  seen, 
and  known  more. 

Plato  was  such  a  traveller,  and  the  father  of 
philosophical  lying,  to  us,  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  those  who  preceded  him.  Those  who  prer 
ceded  him  might  neglect  an  exact  determination 
of  ideas,  and  a  steady  use  of  words,  the  signs  of 
these  ideas,  which  is  no  more  than  all  philoso- 
phers are  apt  to  do.  But  he  is  to  us  the  first  who 
taught  men,  instead  of  distrusting,  to  renounce 
their  senses  in  the  search  of  truth ;  and,  instead 
of  taking  their  ideas  from  the  outward  impres- 
sions, and  inward  suggestions  of  nature,  to  take 
them  from  an  assumed  region  of  ideas,  which 
never  existed  out  of  delirious  brains.  This  doc- 
trine, that  poisons  science  to  thfe  very  roots,  is  in 
part  so  absurd,  and  in  part  so  notoriously  false, 
that  we  may  justly  wonder  how  be  co^ld  mistake 
the  truth  in  one  case,  and  affirm,  if  he  really 
meant  to  affirm,  and  expected  to  be  believed, 
directly  against  it  in  the  other.     That  we  cannot 

have 
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have  knowledge  of  sensible  objects,  absolute 
knowledge,  a  knowledge  of  the  essences  of  th* 
substances,  is  most  true;  not  for  tbe  reason  he 
gives,  because  they  are  in  a  perpetual  flux,  always 
generating,  never  existing :  but  because  we  can- 
not discern  by  our  senses  their  inward  coastilu*- 
tions  and  first  qualities,  nor  any  thing  urate  than 
their  effects  on  us.  Such  knowledge  is  relative 
to  our  state,  and  would  not  be  the  same  in  an- 
other. It  id  human  knowledge ;  no  more :  but 
still  it  is  one  kind  of  knowledge,  and  very  suffi- 
cient for  us.  I  have  not  an  opinion ;  I  know- 
that  I  am  warmed  or  burned  :  and  if  Christianity 
had  been  never  published,  I  should  have  known, 
not  believed,  myself  to  be  a  man,  not  a  cock. 
As  Malebranche,  who  was  transported  by  the  de- 
lirium of  Plato,  by  that  of  Descartes,  and  by  his 
his  own  all  at  once,  made  use  of  faith  to  realise 
sensitive  knowledge  ,*  so  Plato  found  in  the  intel- 
lectual world  tbe  forms  and  essences  of  substances, 
as  well  as  the  ideas  and  notions  that  we  have  of 
mixed  modes  and  relations.  All  these,  accord- 
ing to  him,  were  fixed  and  permanent,  eternal 
exemplars  and  divine  entities,  and  therefore  the 
sole  objects  of  science.  Reason  was  placed  be- 
tween the  objects  of  intellect  and  of  sense.  The 
"  first  belong  to  God,  and  to  some  of  the  elect 
"  among  men*."  When  reason  risek  up  to  the 
first,  it  acquires  the  knowledge  of  things  divine : 

*  Intellects  autem  Dei  proprius,  et  paiconun  adraodum 
dec  tor  um  hominum. 

when 
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when  it  descends  to  the  latter,  it  is  filled  with  the 
errours  of  opinion.  Science  is  therefore  "  a  coin- 
"  prehension  of  things  divine  by  reason*."  I 
take  the  substance  of  what  is  here  said  from 
Marsilius  Ficiniis,  to  whose  exposition  of  Plato's 
meaning  there  can  be  no  objection  made :  and  I 
add,  that  if  I  took  the  whole,  the  jargon  would 
be  still  more  surprising. 

What  man,  who  was  not  in  the  delirium  of  a 
ipetaphysicaF  fever,  and  who  turned  his  eyes  cool- 
ly and  soberly  inward,  has  not  seen,  that  we  know 
nothing  of  sensible  objects  but  what  our  senses 
discover  to  us,  and  our  memory  retains  of  them 
after  they  are  discovered  :  and  that  all  those  ideal 
entities,  the  abstract  forms  of  them,  are  the  bold 
fictions  of  imagination  ?  Who  ever  reflected  on 
the  operations  of  his  mind,  and  did  not  perceive, 
that  all  his  ideas,  or  complex  notions  of  mixed 
modes  and  relations,  are  the  creatures  of  the 
mind,  who  puts  them  together  for  her  use  as  ex- 
perience and  observation  direct,  nay,  arbitrarily, 
if  she  pleases ;  that  he  never  discerned  them  any 
where  but  in  his  own  mind;  that  they  are  of 
mere  human  production,  and  that,  as  they  are 
often  variously  combined  or  compounded  by 
different  minds,  so  they  are  seldom  preserved  in 
any  mind  steadily  and  invariably  ?  Shall  we  be 
afraid  then  to  say;  that  the  doctrine  of  ideas  in 
Plato  is  absurd  and  false,  and  that  he  has,  by 

*  Dfvinarum  return  certa  comprehensio.  Mars.  Ficin.  Ep. 
in  Theastetum. 

teaching 
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teaching  it,  corrupted  the  first  elements  of  know- 
ledge ?  It  is  manifest  that  he  has  done  so ;  too 
manifest  to  be  denied;  and  for  thi3  reason  his 
admirers  have  endeavoured  rather  to  accustom, 
mankind  to  the  absurdity,  by  their  constant  imi- 
tations of  it,  than  to  defend  it- 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  observed, 
and  much  more  might  have  been  observed,  to 
show  the  fallacy  and  impertinence  of  a  philoso- 
phy that  ha,s  been  so  long  admired,   this  philo- 
sophy has  rolled  down  a  torrent  of  chimerical 
knowledge  from  Pagan  and  Christian  antiquity, 
with  little  opposition,  and  scarce  any  interrup- 
tion, to  the  present  age  ;  for  which  reason  it  is  as 
necessary  to  expose  the  futility  of  this  philosophy 
now,  as  it  would  have  been  many  centuries  ago. 
Not  only  Pagan,  but  Christian  theology,  has  been 
derived  from  Plato  in  great  measure ;  and,  as 
strangely  as  that  may  sound,  even  from  Homer 
too,  if  he  imitated  Homer  as  much,  and  borrowed 
as  much  from  him,  as  Longinus  and  others  of  the 
ancients   affirm.     There  is  a  certain  marvellous 
which  dazzles  and  seizes  the  mind,  the  philosophi- 
cal as  well  as  the  un philosophical ;  and  the  man 
who,   thinking  he  understands,  admires  his  own* 
understanding,  as  well  as  the  man  who  admires, 
because  he  does  not  understand.     This  gave  a 
great  lustre  to  the  Platonick  philosophy ;  and  is 
employed,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  so  as  to 
run  through  almost  every  part  of  it.     But  there  is 
something  more  to  be  observed.     Plato  affected 
to  write  so  equivocally  and  so  inconsistently,  ac- 
1  -  cording 
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cording  to  different  subjects,  and  different  Cha- 
racters of  interlocutors,  whom  he  introduces  irt 
bis  dialogues,  that  he  might  pass  either  for  a  dog- 
matist orasceptick.  The  latter  academy  took  this 
biat :  but  they  followed  a  middle  course,  denying 
certainty  to  the  dogmatists,  and  maintaining  pro- 
bability against  the  scepticks :  in  which  middle 
ccaitse  they  could  not,  however,  have  maintained 
themselves  long,  as  it  has  been  observed  already. 
The  latter  Platonicians  therefore  assumed  the 
doctrines  of  their  master  to  be  dogmatical,  taught 
them  with  all  their  own  improvements  as  such, 
succeeded  better,  and  lasted  longer.  Thus  has 
the  fame  of  this  school  been  preserved,  and  the 
philosophy  been  propagated,  under  different  forms, 
to  one  uniform  purpose,  to  seduce  men  out  of  the 
precincts  of  real  knowledge.  ' 

sect.  xr. 

Not  only  curiosity  was  indulged,  but  vanity 
was  gratified  by  it.  An  identity  in  nature,  or  a 
coguation,  as  the  learned  Cudworth  calls  it,  of 
the  divine  and  human  mind  being  once  esta- 
blished, it  is  no  wonder  that  the  bounds  of  attain- 
able and  unattainable  knowledge  were  confound- 
ed, and  became  undiscernible.  The  farther  we 
carry  our  discoveries  concerning  the  animal  sys- 
tem, wherein  we  have  our  place,  the  more  proofs 
we  find  that  all  the  parts  of  it  are  full  of  life,  and 
sense,  and  intelligence,  in  an  inconceivable  variety 
of  degrees,  but  in  some  degree  or  other :  and 

Male* 
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Malebrattche  had  reason  to  say,  "  les  petits  ahi- 
"  maux  ne  manquent  pas  aux  microscopes,  comme 
"  les  microscopes  manquent  aux  petits  animaux." 
Now  the  moral  effect  of  such  a  survey  as  this 
should  be,  both  a  greater  adoration  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  and  a  greater  humiliation  of  our- 
selves, who  are  so  closely  connected  with  the  rest 
of  the  animal  kind.  But  the  profane  assumption 
we  speak  of  here,  which  had  its  foundation  iti  the 
Plattmick  and  Pythagoriek  systems,  tends  to  lessen 
our  admiration  and  adoration  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  or  at  least  the  humiliation  of  ourselves,  by 
taking  our  thoughts  off  from  the  sensible  connec- 
tion between  us  and  other  animals,  and  by  apply- 
ing them  to  an  imaginary  connection  between  the 
divine  and  human  nature.  There  are  no  antjiro- 
pomorphites  I  think  left,  but  there  have  been  men 
among  the  most  devout  theists  of  paganism,  and 
there  are  those  among  Christian  philosophers  ancl 
divines,  who  join  God  and  man  as  absurdly,  by  a 
supposed  similitude  of  intellect,  knowledge,  and 
manner  of  knowing,  as  those  hereticks  did  by  a 
supposed  similitude  of  figure.  Vanity  has  not  only 
maintained  this  absurdity  among  the  followers  of 
Plato,  but  spread  it  among  those  of  different  sects. 
I  will  not  turn  to  the  extravagant  passages  of  this 
sort,  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  we  have 
of  the  latter  Pythagorician  Platonists.  I  will 
mention  one  only  from  those  of  St.  Austin,  which 
happens  to  occur  to  my  memory,  and  may  serve 
"  instar  omnium."  Nothing  is  superior  to  the 
human  soul,  say?  that  father,  but  God.  '  "  Nihil 
Vol.  VI.  L  J  "  est 
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"  est  potenti us.... nihil  est  sublimius.  Quicquid 
"  supra  illam  est  jam  Creator  est."  This  doc- 
trine the  saint  learned,  as  he  learned  that  of  the 
divine  logos,  from  Plato,  or  from  those  madmen, 
the  disciples  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato.  In  short, 
the  vanity  of  the  human  heart  indulged  itself  in 
this  kind  of  flattery  so  much,  that  even  the  Stoicks 
borrowed  the  same  notions.  Human  reason  is, 
according  to  Seneca,  not  only  a  portion  of  the 
divine  spirit  immersed  in  body,  the  same  in  God 
and  in  matt,  With  this  sole  difference,  in  him  it  is 
perfect,  lir'tis'  capable  of  perfection*;  but  it  was 
an  axiom'  of  that  school,  that  the  soul  is  divine, 
and  all  dMhes  are  the  samef . 

Philosophers  being  thus  drawn,  in  their  own 
conceit,  out  of  that  class  of  beings  in  which  the 
Creator  had  placed  them,  and  having  placed 
themselves,  according  to  their  own  good  plea- 
sure, and  without  any  other  claim  to  it  than  arbi- 
trary assumption,  in  a  sort  of  middle  state,  at 
least,  between  God  and  man,  in  which  too  they 
pretended  themselves  able  to  place  others  by  cer- 
tain metaphysical  nostrums,  these  mountebanks 
and  their  zanies  were  easily  induced  to  imagine, 
that  since  their*  souls  were  immortal,  and  partici- 
pant of  the  divine  nature,  they  were  capable  of 
knowledge  of  all  kinds,  and  of  wisdom  more  than 
human,  even  while  they  wore  the  garb  of  human- 

*  In  corpus  hqmanum  pars  divini  spiritus  mersa— diis  ho* 
xnlnibusque  communis.  In  illis  consilium  a  ta  est.  In  nobis 
consummabilis. 

t    Divinorum  una  nature  esu 
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ity.  Believing  themselves  Wrapped  up  in  pure 
intellect,  while  they  were  in  truth  transported  by 
mere  imagination,  they  assumed  their  knowledge, 
like  their  nature,  to  be  divine.  Clogged  by  bo-* 
dies,  and  confined  for  a  time  to  this  inferior  sys- 
tem, they  could  not  enjoy  the  full  prerogatives  of 
their  own,  nor  attain  complete  absolute  know* 
ledge.  But  still  they  enjoyed  and  exercised  these 
prerogatives  in  a  good  degree,  clogged  and  con- 
fined as  they  were,  when  they  abstracted  their 
souls  from  their  bodies,  by  spiritual  exercises  and 
profound  meditation,  and  rose  by  this  abstraction 
in  pure  intellect  up  to  contemplate  the  divine 
ideas,  and  to  know,  if  not  as  much  as  God,  yet  in 
the  same  manner,  and  much  more  than  other 
men.  Plotinus,  who  was  so  ashamed  to  wear  a 
body,  that  he  would  never  suffer  any  picture  of 
it  to  be  drawn,  had  been  ravished  more  than  once, 
as  Porphyry  affirms,  to  a  union  with  the  Su- 
preme Intelligence,  and  he  himself  had  been  so 
once.  It  was  not  hard  for  such  philosophers  to 
believe,  and  to  make  it  believed,  that  the  know- 
ledge unattainable  by  others  was  attainable  by 
them,  and  that  while  ordinary  persons,  incum- 
bered by  body,  and  grovelling  on  earth,  acquired 
with  much  pains  a  little  particular  knowledge, 
they  had  the  metaphysical  secret  of  ri&ing  to 
universale 

Such  as  these  were  the  men,  who,  issuing  from 
the  schools  of  Pythagorick  and  Platonick  philo- 
sophy, disturbed  the  progress  of  real  knowledge, 
and,  by  flattering  the  vanity  of  the  human  mind, 
u  i2  turned 
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turned  it  to  fantastical.     Heathens  adopted  thesft 
notions  the  more  easily,  because  they  had  already 
adopted  those  of  genii,  of  daemons,  of  celestial 
and  supercelestial  gods,  who  formed  a  chain  of 
intelligence  from  the  human  up  to  the  Supreme. 
Christians,  too,  might  adopt  them  the  more  rea- 
dily,  because  -they  had  other  as  undetermined 
ideas  of  cherubim  and  seraphim,  of  thrones,  prin- 
cipalities, powers,  and  virtues,  of  archangels  and 
angels,  of  three  hierarchies^  and  nine  choirs  of 
celestial  spirits,  figments  of  crack-brained  enthu- 
siasts, such  as  Denys   the  Areopagite,  and  the 
scholar  of  St.  Paul,  if  in  truth  there  was  any  such 
person,  and  if  some  pious  knave  did  not  forge  the 
book,  and  an  author  for  it.     These  notions  might 
serve,  as  well  as  those  of  the  heathens,  to  form  an 
intellectual  chain,  and  a  short  gradation  of  intel- 
ligence from  God  to  man.     But  orthodox  Chris- 
tians had  no  need  of  any  such  chain  :  they  knew, 
by  the  Scriptures,  that  the  correspondence  be- 
tween God  and  man  was  often  immediate,  and 
even  intimate  and  familiar  with  his  elect,  and  with 
such  purified  souls  as  were  prepared  for  it.   They 
found  in  the  Old  Testament  one  example  of  a 
patriarch  translated  very  corporeally  into  Hea- 
ven ;  and  one  in  the  new,  of  an  apostle  ravished 
thither,  he  knew  not  how.     But  the  whole  tenour 
of  the  sacred  writings  represented  the  Supreme 
Being  in  frequent  conference  with  his  creatures, 
God  covenanting,  or  making  bargains  with  man, 
and  man  with  God ;  God  holding  the  language  of 
man,  reasoning,  arguing,  expostulating,  in  a  very 

human 
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human  manner,  animated  by  human  affections, 
and  appealing  to  human  knowledge.  In  short, 
they  believed  farther,  on  the  same  authority,  that 
-the  word,  the  wisdom  of  the  father,  thevery  God, 
had  been  incarnated  here  on  Earth,  assumed  a 
human  body,  lived  like  a  man  with  men,  and  died 
at  once  by  their  hands,  and  for  their  sakes.  It 
could  not  be  hard,  surely,  for  those  who  believed 
all  this,  and  who  were  accustomed  to  think  in  this 
manner  of  the  divinity,  to  be  persuaded,  that 
God  knew  by  the  help  of  ideas,  like  man,  so  close 
was  the  analogy  between  their  natures ;  that  there 
were  two  regions  of  ideas,  the  one  of  ideas  of 
sense,  the  other  of  ideas  of  pure  intellect ;  that 
the  former  being  nothing  more  than  representa- 
tions of  appearances,  and  relative  solely  to  the 
system  in  which  they  arose,  nothing  more  could 
be  acquired  by  them  than  probability,  and  opi- 
nion founded  on  it,  sufficient  indeed  for  vulgar 
use,  though  not  so  for  philosophical  purposes; 
but  that  minds  illuminated  by  philosophy  could 
rise  to  the  higher  region,  in  which  alone  certainty 
and  scientifical  knowledge  were  to  be  acquired 
by  contemplating  those  intellectual  ideas,  ab- 
stract natures,  eternal  essences,  incorporeal  sub- 
stances, and  all  the  objects  of  metaphysicks. 

From  such  fantastical  notions  we  know,  that 
men  set  out  in  search  of  fantastical  knowledge 
above  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  how  much 
sooner  we  cannot  say.  In  hopes  of  reaching  un- 
attainable, they  neglected  attainable  knowledge, 
scorned  to  confine  themselves  to  that  to  which 

L  3  they 
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they  were  confined  by  the  Author  of  Nature,  and 
attempting  to  rise  above  the  ieVel  of  humanity, 
they  sunk  below  it ;  for  they  surely  are  below  it, 
who  imagine'  themselves  to  be  what  they  are  not, 
to  ha,ve  knowledge  where  they  dan  have  qone, 
and  to  want  it  where  it  lies  open  to  their  in- 
dustry. 

Itwbuld  have  been  no  agreeable  attempt  in 
those  days,  nor  is  it  a  welcome  one  in  these,  to 
fix  the  bounds  of  attainable  and  unattainable 
knowledge.  The  philosophers  we  speak  of  are 
as  ridiculous  in  a  quite  contrary  sense,  as  the 
learned  mandarins  of  the  Chinese.  The  manda- 
rins had  decided,  that  China,  a  part  of  Tartary, 
the  other  states  that  lay  round  them,  and  the 
neighbouring  islands,  contained  the  whole  world. 
They  knew  no  other,  they  inquired  after  no  other, 
and  were  astonished,  therefore,  when  the  Jesuits 
showed  them  a  map  of  the  two  hemispheres.  The 
philosophers  remain  unacquainted  with  their  owh 
country,  and  inquire  little  about  it,  or  about 
those  that  lie  nearest  to  it.  They  are  wholly 
taken  up  with  imaginary  countries  at  an  immense 
distance,  where  they  never  were,  and  concerning 
which  they  can  iiave  no  intelligence  from  atoy  that 
have  been  there.  But  the  absurdity  of  absurdi- 
ties is  this:  they  pronounce  dogmatically,  and 
they  pretend  to  demonstrate  when  they  speak  of 
these  unknown  countries,  and  they  sink  into 
doubt  and  hypothesis  when  they  speak  of  their 
own. 

.Could  philosophers  have  been  persuaded  to 

analyse 
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analyse  the  human  mind,  to  examine  intuitively 
the  faculties  of  it,  and  to  compare  them  with  the 
objects  of  their  inquiry,  the  extravagant  notions 
spoken  of  might  have  been  soon  exploded,  the 
progress  of  fantastical  knowledge  might  have  be^n 
stopped  early,  and  that  of  real  knowledge  might 
have  been  advanced  without  interruption. 

But  the  ill  star  of  knowledge  contrived  to  ren- 
der this  impracticable*  It  has  been  said,  that 
Aristotle  was  an  ungrateful  scholar  tp  his  master* 
Plato.  It  may  be  so;  but  this  obligqtiQp,  at 
least,  the  master  had  to  tbe  rtholar  i  the  scholar 
raised  a  mist  that  hindered 'men  from  discerning 
as  they  might  have  done*  Sooner  or  later,  tbe  ab- 
surdity of  this  philosophy;  and  this  mist  conti- 
nued thickening  before  the. eyes  of  men  for  many 
ages.  The  Romans  were  far  from  correcting  and 
improving  the  Greek  philosophy.  They  content- 
ed themselves  to  translate  and  imitate ;  and  the 
same  servile  manner  of  philosophising  was  foU 
lowed  after  the  resurrection  of  letters;  A  ridi- 
culous venenatioh  for  Plato  revived  with  them  ; 
and  Aristotle. maintained  in  the  schools  the  em- 
pire he  had  usurped  qvery  where  during  the  dark 
ages  of  Go tbick^of  Arabian,  and  of  ecclesiastical 
barbarity.  Tbe  ancient  fathers  of  the  church  had 
recommended  these  two  philosophies  sufficiently 
to  more  modern  doctors,  by  their  example  and 
writings.  But  Aristotle  had  helped  to  defend 
what  Plato  had  helped  principally  to  establish ; 
and  as  defence  grew  more  and  more  necessary 
from  age  to  age,  so  the  reputation  and  authority 

l  4  of 
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of  Aristotle,  which  were  great  in  the  Mahometan, 
seemed  to  rise  above  those  of  Plato  in  the  Christ 
tian  schools  of  philosophy ;  or,  at  least,  to  be 
more  employed  in  them.  I  am  not  ignorant  that 
many  passages  of  the  fathers,  and  other  Christian 
writers,  may  be  cited  against  the  peripatetick  phi- 
losophy. But  these  passages  serve  only  to  mul-: 
tiply  proofs,  that  these  venerable  persons  were 
apt  to  contradict  one  another,  and  even  them- 
selves. Cardinal  Palavicini  was  very  angry  with 
Father  Paul  for  saying,  when  he  speaks  of  the 
sixth  session  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  wherein 
so  much  use  was  made  of  the  distinctions  of 
the  stagyrite,  that,  without  this  assistance,  "we 
"  should  have  had  many  articles  of  faith  the  less*." 
The  cardinal  denies  the  fact  so  little,  that  he 
justifies  the  proceeding  by  the  example  of  thope 
ancient  councils,  who  did  the  same  when  they 
distinguished  so  nicely  substance,  person,  and  hy- 
postasis. I  know  not  whether  it  be  true,  though 
I  incline  to  believe  it  if  Melancthon  said  it,  that 
thee  thicks  of  Aristotle  were  read  publicly  in  some 
churches  instead  of  the  Gospels.  But  every  one 
knows,  that  he  and  his  philosophy  have  been 
spoken  of  by. great  divines  and  most  devout  per- 
sons of  the  Christian  and  Mahometan  churches, 
in  terms  so  hyperbolical,  that  they  are  blasphe- 
mous. 

By  such  combinations  of  circumstances,  and  by 

9  Noi  mancavamo  di  molti  articoli  di  fede.    Hist.  <fel  Con. 
'  others 
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others  that  were  favourable  to  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy,  a  jargon  of  words  that  seemed  to 
explain,  without  explaining,  and  the  rules  of  a 
dialectick,  that  seemed  to  prove,  and  that  did 
prove  indifferently,  either  in  favour  of  truth,  or 
of  errour,  took  up  the  whole  attention  of  philo- 
sophers, and  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to 
jnake  any  advances  in  learning  and  knowledge. 
All  the  rational  powers  of  the  strongest  minds 
were  so  misapplied,  that  giants  employed  them- 
selves in  picking  straws ;  and  men,  whose  intel- 
lectual sight  might  be  compared  to  that  of  kyn- 
ceus,    wandered    about  in   a   metaphysical  find 
logical  mist,  always  in  search  of  truth,  finding  it 
seldom,  and  mistaking  often  even  errour  for  iu 
Fantastical  ideas,  new  invented  words,  and  new 
applications  of  old   words,    put  into   a  quaint, 
pyllogistical  form,  made  up  the  sum  of  the  mira- 
bilja,  the  inopinata,  and  the  paradoxes  of  the 
jStoicks.     Much  in  the  same  manner  did  school- 
men proceed  in  subtilising  their  ideas  and  notions, 
and  in  turning  and  winding  them  by  rules  of  art, 
without  any  concern  to  compare  them  with  na- 
ture, and  to  verify  g.nd  fix  them  by  what  is.     The 
/consequence  has  been,  that  although  much  of  the 
cant  of  jthe  schools  is  laid  aside,  yet  many  fantas- 
tical, or  undetermined  ideas  and   notions,  and 
many  unmeaning  words,  or  words  of  vague  signi- 
fication, which  grew  into  use,  or  were  cpnfirmed 
in  use  then,  impose  still ;  and  that  even  some  of 
our  finest  writers  banter  themselves,  and  others 
jvith  them.   It  must  not  be  imagined,  that  he  who 

reasons; 
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reasons,  or  seems  rather  to  Reason  ilosely  and 
consequentially,  has  therefore  truth  always  on  his 
side.    To  be  sure  of  this,  we  must  be  sure,  that 
his  words  have  ideas  and  notions  perceivable  by 
us  attached  to  them ;  we  must  be  sure,  that  all 
these  are  steadily  employed  ;  and  we  must  be  able, 
by  a  careful  analyse  of  the  ideas  and  notions, 
where  there  is  the  least  room  for  doubt, 'to  discern 
whether  they  are  fantastical  or  real,  and  adequate 
and  complete,  clear  and  distinct,  or  the  contrary, 
relative  to  the  subject  about  which  they  are^  em- 
ployed. If  we  do  this,  we  shall  be  neither  seduced 
by  declamation,  nor  deceived  by  argumentation. 
Some  writers  impose,  as  fairies  and  enchanters  in 
romances  are  said  to  have  done ;  but  if  ^re  do 
this,  their  charrris  will  be  broke,  and  either  no- 
thing, or  somethitigfextremdy  absurd  or  weak  will 
appear,  where  a  stupendous  and  solid  pile  pre- 
sented itself  to  our  first  sight.     If  we  neglect 
this,    not   only   Malebranche,  or  the  bishop  of 
Cl6yne,  those  excellent  poets,  may  lead  us  agree* 
ably    u  per   ambages    deorumque    ministerial 
through  such  mazes  of  errour  as  none  but  the 
brightest  genii  are  able  to  contrive;   but  your 
ghostly  father,  if  you  had  one,  might  undertake  to 
convince  you,  by  dint  of  logick,   that,  when  he 
affirms  the  same  body  to  be  at  the  same  instant  in 
different  places,  he  is  far  from  affirming,  that  the 
came  body  is  and  is  not  in  the  same  place. 


Sect. 
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It  will  sound  oddly  to  some  ears,  that  the 
right  use  of  reason,  and  the  right  conduct  of  the 
understanding  in  the  investigation  of  truth,  and 
the  acquisition  of  teal  knowledge,  is  a- very  late 
discovery ;  and  yet  nothing  is  more  certain.  It 
was  not  near  so  soon  after  the  resurrection  of 
letters,  as  it  might  have  been  expected,  that  the 
fantastical  and  fashionable  philosophy  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle  began  to  be  exploded.  .  Little  by 
little,  however,  there  arose  nien  who  made  this 
use  of  the  light  that  increased  gradually  in  the 
orb  of  science.  There  were  some  essays  made, 
faintly,  diffidently,  and  occasionally  at  first,  like 
those  of  men,  who,  emerging  out  of  darkness, 
were  dazzled  as  well  as  enlightetied,  or  of  men 
who  were  sensible  that  they  Alight  suffer  for  say- 
ing, that  they  had  seen  what  they  had  seen,  or 
that  they  knew  what  they  knew,  in  opposition  to 
the  confirmed  prejudices  of  mankind.  Others 
followed  with  greater  assurance,  like  men  born  in 
the  light,  whose  eyes  were  able  to  bear  a  greater 
effulgence  of  it,  and  who  beside  this  had  less,  for 
eyen  they  had  Something  to  fear  from  ecclesiasti- 
cal, abetted  by  civil  power.  One  of  these,  and 
the  first  that  deserves  to  be  named  in  this  roll, 
was  our  Verulam,  that  astonishing  genius,  who 
durst  form  the  design  of  rebuilding  science  from 
the  foundations.  I  presume  not  to  say  how  near, 
he  brought  this  design  to  bear,  and  how  practi* 
cable  he  left  it.     But  this  I  may  say,  that  the 

foundations 
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foundations  were  ill  laid  before  his  time,  and  that 
he  laid,  on  the  rock  of  nature  and  truth,  such  as 
.can  alone  support  this  building.  The  meanest 
cottage,  that  art  ever  raised,  can  rest  on  no  other 
safely ;  and  the  most  stupendous  pile  of  philoso- 
phical systems  may  rest  on  these  immovably. 
Whatever  esteem  he  was  tempted  to  think,  by  a 
review  of  their  scattered  remains,  that  the  more 
ancient  philosophers  of  Greece  might  deserve,  he 
considered  the  works  of  Plato  and  of  Aristotle, 
which  have  been  alone  preserved,  as  the  bane  of 
philosophy*  They  had  been  followed  servilely 
from  their  own  age  to  his,  by  which  means  thfey 
had  stood  as  barriers  against  all  improvement, 
and  the  poisonous  springs  they  had  opened,  con- 
tinued to  infect  all  the  streams  of  knowledge. 
He  attempted,  therefore,  to  depose  these  tyrants 
in  philosophy,  and  to  dr^w  men  off  from  the 
enthusiasm  of  one,  and  the  sophistry  of  the  other; 
from  the  contemplation  of  confused  and  ill<- 
abstracted  ideas  and  notions ;  and  from  q>  wan- 
ton, not  to  say  a  fraudulent  use  of  words,  to  the 
contemplation  of  nature,  and  a  strict  regard  to 
things.  The  very  first  aphorism  of  the  novum 
organum  states  the  only  true  object  of  human 
knowledge,  and  limits  that  which  every  man 
may  be  said  to  have  acquired,  to  what  he  ha$ 
discovered  of  nature  by  pteervation  and  expe- 
rience*. 

►  *  Homo  naturae  minister,  et  interpres,  tantum  facit  et  intel- 
ligit,  quantum  de  naturae  ordinc,  re,  vel  mente,  obscrvaverit ; 
nee  amplius  scit,  aut  potest. 

2  ftutnaq 
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Httmair  knowledge,  to  be  real,  must   be  de- 
rived from,  and  tried   by  what  really  is,  accord- 
ing to  my  Lord  Bacon  and  to  truth  ;  and  he  was 
so  far  from  indulging  the  licentious  use,  which 
philosophers  make  of  that  dangerous  power  of 
the  mind,  the  power  of  imagining  what  may  be, 
and  of  erecting  hypotheses  into  systems  of  know- 
ledge, that  he  insists  on  the   necessity,  not  that 
we  should  doubt  of  every  thing,  but  that  we  should 
examine  every  thing,  that  we  should  purge  our 
minds  of  all  those  idols,  as  he  styles  them,  those 
false  and  superficial  notions,  that  are  taken  from 
vulgar  opinion,  and  at  best  from  philosophical 
tumour,  which  were  the  foundations  of  Platonism, 
though  Plato  used  some  sort  of  induction,  and  of 
peripateticism  ;  and  finally,  that  the  mind  being 
thus  prepared  to  receive  the  direct  or  reflected 
rays  of  truth,  we  should  not  reject,  but  assist  and 
control  sense  in  a  course  of  learned  experience, 
abstract  our  notions  from  things  with  the  utmost 
accuracy,  and  proceed,  as  far  as  we  can  proceed, 
in  the  same  manner,  to   aphorisms  and  axioms 
more  and  more  general. 

While  the  fame  of  this  great  man  was  fresh, 
and  his  works  were  in  every  learned  hand,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  Descartes  arose,  another  lu- 
minary of  the  philosophical  world,  and  I  could 
easily  suspect,  that  my  Lord  Bacons  writings 
were  not  unknown  to  him;  for  as  little  as  it  is  pre- 
tended he  used  to  read,  he  did  hot  disdain  to 
borrow  from  authors  of  inferior  note  of  the  same 
country :  and  they  who  repay  with  ample  interest, 

like 
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like  Descartes,  into  the  common  stock  of  learn* 
ing,  need  not  be  ashamed  to  borrow  sometimes. 
The  Frehcb  philosopher,  like  the  English,,  made 
clear  and  distinct  ideas  the  necessary  materials  of 
knowledge.  But  then,  as  be  teft  this  important 
article  too  general  and  too  loose,  so  while  he 
built  up  truth  with  one  hand,  he  laid  a  founda- 
tion for  infinite  errour  on  the  other.  He  dis- 
armed the  scholasticks  ;  but  be  furnished  arms  to 
the  mystic ks.  Beside  clear  and  distinct  ideas, 
he  admits  a  certain  inward  sentiment  of  clear- 
ness and  evidence.  The  word  sentiment  is  applied 
in  the  Frenah  language  so  variously  and  so  con- 
fusedly, that  it  becomes  often  equivocal.  But 
since  it  is  distinguished,  on  this  occasion,  from 
ideas,  it  must  be  meant  either  to  signify  that  im- 
mediate perception  which  the  mind  lias  of  some 
selfevident  truth,  in  which  case  it  is  not  a  prin- 
ciple of  knowledge,  but  knowledge  itself,  intuitive 
knowledge  ;  or  else  it  must  be  meant  to  signify 
that  apparent  evidence,  wherewith  notions  and 
opinions  enter  into  the  mind  of  one  man,  that  are 
not  accompanied  with  the  same  evidence,  nor  re* 
ceived  in  the  same  manner,  in  the  mind  of  ano- 
ther. Now,  in  this  case,  the  lively  inward  senti- 
ment of  Descartes  is  nothing  better  than  that 
strong  persuasion,  wherewith  every  enthusiast 
imagines  that  he  sees  what  he  does  not  see,  hears 
what  he  does  not  hear,  feels  what  he  does  not 
feel,  and,  in  a  word,  perceives  what  he  does  not 
perceive.  If  any  thing  eke  be  meant  by  senti- 
ment, thus  distinguished  from  idea,  as  a  principle 

of 
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of  knowledge,  I  confess  myself  unable  so  much 
as  to  guess  what  it  is.  But  notwithstanding  this, 
Descartes  holds  a  high  rank  among  those  bene- 
factors, to  mankind  in  the  advancement  of  know* 
ledge,  who  freed  human  reason  from  the  chains 
of  authority.  He  improved  natural  philosophy 
by  geometry,  and  geometry  by  algebra:  in  which 
respect  he  showed  the  way  to  our  Newton* 

Gassendi  was  another  of  these  reformers  of  phi- 
losophy, and  the  restorer  of  the  atoniical  doctrine. 
He  exposed,  even  to  ridicule,  the  dialecticks  of' 
Aristotlfe  rhe  *fcs&tmeckttte  peripateticiafcs'of  these 
enchanted  weapons,  add  would  iiaye  completed, 
by  his  victories? over  %hem,  >the  subversion  of  their 
long  established  empire,  if  hfe  had  not  apprehend* 
6d,  with  reason,  enemies  much  more  formidable 
than  mere  philosophers*  because  armed  with  ec- 
clesiastical and  civil  power.  It  is  this  fear,  which 
has  hindered  those  who  have  combated  errour  in 
all  ages,  and  who  combat  it  still,  from  taking  all 
the  advantages,  i*  hich  a  full  exposition  of  the  truth 
would  give  them..  Their  adversaries  triumph,  as 
if  tb£  goodness  of  their  cause  had  given  them  the 
victory,  when  nothing  has  prevented  their  intire 
defeat,  and  reduced  the  contest  to  a  drawn  bat* 
tie,  except  this,  that  they  have  employed  arms 
of  every  kind,  fair  and  foul,  without  any  reserve; 
while  the  others  have  employed  their  offensive 
weapons  with  fmich  reserve,  and  have  even  blunU 
ed  their  edge  when  they  used  them. 

If  it  was  my  design  to  speak  of  all  those,  who 

have:  advanced  real  knowledge  in  all  it's  parts* 
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since  the  resurrection  of  letters,  beyond  such  ot 
the  ancients,  at  least,  as  we  are  acquainted 
with,  the  roll  would  be  a  long  one.  But  my  in-» 
tentioti  being  to  speak  of  those  alone,  who  have 
studied  the  human  mind,  rectified,  or  pretended 
to  rectify"  the  errours  of  it,  and  thereby  improv- 
ed, or  pretended  to  improve  our  reason,  I  shall 
content  myself  to  mention  two  that  are  the  best 
known  to  me.  Mr.  Locke,  and  the  author,  per- 
haps I  Should  say  authors,  of  the  Logick  of  Port 
Royal. 

The  first  steps  toward  a  right  conduct  of  the 
understanding,  and  a  just  discernment  of  unat- 
tainable knowledge,  and  of  that  which  is  at- 
tainable, in  different  kinds  and  degrees,  are  an 
accurate  analyse  of  the  mind,  a  careful  review 
of  the  intellectual  faculties,  as  well  separately  as 
in  their  cooperations,  and  an  attentive  observa- 
tion of  the  whole  intellectual  procedure,  natural 
and  habitual,  as  it  has  been  hinted  alread}7* 
When  this  is  well  and  truly  done  by  any  writer, 
the  reader  will  feel  consciously  that  it  is  so ;  for 
he  will  perceive  the  phenomena  of  his  own  mind 
to  be  such  as  they  are  represented,  and  be  will 
recollect,  that  the  same  things  have  passed  there, 
though  he  has  not  always,  or  at  all  observed  them. 
This  happens  to  me  when  I  read  the  Essay  on 
Human  Understanding.  I  am,  led,  as  it  were! 
through  a  course  of  experimental  philosophy.  I 
am  shown  myself ;  and  in  every  instance  there  is 
an  appeal  to  my  own  perceptions,  and  to  the 
reflections  I  make  on  my  own  intellectual  opera- 
tions 
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tions.  I  know  that  this  method  is  disagreeable 
to  some,  and  I  am  not  surprised  that  it  should 
be  so*  There  are  those  who  think  they  do  not 
want  it ;  and  they  are  those  who  want  it  most* 
There  are  those  likewise  who  fear  it :  because  thev 
apprehend,  that  analyse  of  ideas  and  notions, 
that  comparison  of  them  with  the  real  nature  of 
things,  and  that  steady  precision  in  the  use  of 
words,  would  reduce  many  a  dogmatick  system 
to  pass  for  nothing  better  than  a  fanciful  hypo-< 
thesis,  as  it  really  is. 

The  logick  of  Port  Royal  will  suit  such  person 
as  these,  and  especially  those  of  the  second  sort, 
much  better.  In  whaterer  language  or  country 
this  treatise  had  been  published,  it  would  have 
appeared  to  be  not  an  art  of  thinking,  but  an  art 
of  thinking  conformably  to  Christian  doctrines, 
and  to  those  of  Rome  particularly.  It  is  contrived 
to  mangle  and  distort  human  reason,  so  as  to  pro- 
portion it,  I  do  not  say  to  revelation,  but  to 
theology ;  though  theology  should  be  proportioned 
to  reason ;  and  I  add,  that  if  reason  could  be 
made  by  abuse  to  serve  the  purposes  of  this  the* 
ology,  it  might  be  made  by  no  greater,  nay  by 
the  very  same  abuse,  to  serve  the  purposes  of  any 
other,  Pagan  or  Mahometan.  Now  this  proceed- 
ing is  unfair;  and  he  who  holds  it  means  to  de- 
ceive, not  to  instruct.  The  true  art  of  thinking 
must  be  the  same  among  all  mankind,  since  their 
intellectual  system,  and  the  things  of  nature,  from 
which  their  ideas  and  notions  ought  to  be  ab- 
stracted, are  the  same.     But  if  this  example  was 
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followed/ the  art  of  Ibinkiog  would  vary,  da  the 
different.  met&pfoysicks  of  Mencius  and  Descartes 
Or  thd  dtflfertnt  theologie»  of  the  bonzes  and  the 
Jfesuits,*  vary.  Art  shcraid  direct  practice :  but? 
thus,  practice  would  direct  art.  There  would  be 
one  art  of  thinking  for  Christians,  one  for  the 
doctors'  of-  Mecca,  one  for  the  literati  in  China* 
and  so  on. 

Though  I  gtvt)  on  this  occasion,,  a  preference 
fb  Bacon  and  to  Locke,  over  Descartce  and  the 
author  of  the  Logick  of-  Port  Royal,  it  is*  not 
from  so  mean  and  contemptible  a  motive  as  this 
would!  be,  that  they  were  Englishmen.  The  ad* 
TOficetnen*  of  knowliecfge,  and  the  improvement 
of  reason  are  of  common  concern  to  all  rational 
creatures.  We  are*  all  of  the  same  country  inr 
these  respects:  and  he  who  thinks  and  acts  other- 
wise is  a  promoter  of  faction  in  the  great  com- 
lfloiwealtli  of  learning.  As  much  as  I  admire 
these  two  philosophers,  1  am  not  blind  to  their 
errours;  for  even  I,  who  have  not  telescopical 
eyes,  can  discern  spots  in  these  suns.  I  can  dis- 
cern a  tincture,  and  sometimes  more  than  a  tinc- 
ture, in  Bacon,  of  those  false  notions,  which  we 
are  apt  to  imbibe  as  men,  as  individuals,  as  mem- 
bers of  society,  and  as  scholars,  and  against?* 
which  he  himself  is  very  solicitous  to  put  us  on 
our  guard.  I  am  convinced,  more  by  his  example 
than  by  what  he  says,  that  these  false  notions 
render  the  admission  of  truth  int©  the  mind 
more  difficult,  and  the  hold  of  errour  more  strong. 
I  can  discern,  in  Mr.  Locke,  sometimes  ill  ab- 
stracted 


sfraefed  and  ill  determined  ideas,  froffr.which  ai 
wrong  application  of  words  proceeds,  and  pro- 
positions to  which  1  cat*  fey  no  means  assent.  I 
confess  farther,  that  I  have  been,  aftd  am  stiH, 
at  a  loss  to  find  miy  appeariaftca  6f  consistency  Jn 
an  author,  who  published  a  Commentary  on  flw 
Epkltles  df  St.  Patrf,'  am} a  treatise  of  the  fteasoiia* 
bteness  of  Christianity,  wbkfehe  endeavours  to 
prove  by  fart  att<f  by  argument,  aftetf  having  stated, 
as  cftearty  as  he  had  done,  the  conditions  and  the 
measure*  of  htetbHcdl  probability;  and  after 
hAfmg  written,  as  strortgly  a*he  had  done,  agatost 
the  abuse  of  W6tdfs.  I  tHiftk,  that  neither  Bacon 
nor  Locke  have  kept  top  kitirelyto  their  own  rules. 
Bat  I  tMnk  these  roles  are  established  by  them* 
more  truly  than1  by  arty  others. 

That  they  are  not  so,  in  one  very  considerable 
instance,  by  Descartes,  I  have  observed  already, 
and  shall  not  seek  for  any  other  in  that  respectable 
author.  '  But  the  clrargg  I  have  brought  agamit 
the  logicfc  abovementiotied  is  so4  verj*  heavy,  and 
this  fault,  among  others,  runs  so  evklently  through 
the  whole  book,  that  I  think  h  necessary  to  pro- 
duce some  examples  of  it.  To  produce  them 
witt  be  sufficient.  I  shall  make  few  or  ho  reflec- 
tions on  them.  Turn,  if  you  please,  to  the 
fourth  chapter  of  the  first  part,  and  to  the  four- 
teenth of  the  second,  which  treat  of  the  ideas  of 
things,  and'  the  itfeas  of  signs,  and  of  the  proposi* 
tions  wherein  the  names  of  things  are  given  to 
their  signs.  You  will  soon  see  how  far  this  writer 
was  froiriv  meaning   any.  hnprovfement   to  human- 
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reason,  by  all  the  trifling  matter  he  puts  gravely 
ajid  dogmatically  together. 

That  we  have  ideas  which  are  made  sometimes 
to  stand  as  signs  of  other  ideas  is  true,  and  so  we 
have  ideas  which  are  made  to  stand  in  the  relations 
of  cause  and  effect  to  other  ideas.  But  the  ideas 
of  both  these  kinds  may  be  considered  unrelatively, 
and  they  become  ideas  of  signs,  or  causes,  or 
effects,  by  an  occasional  act  of  the  mind,  which 
joins  them  sometimes  properly,  and  sometimes 
improperly,  in  these  relations,  to  others.  The  idea 
of  respiration,  like  that  of  spontaneous  motion, 
is  one  of  those  that  compose  our  complex  idea  of 
every  animal.  It  i*  a  part  of  the  idea,  not  a 
sign  of  the  whole.  It  cannot  be  the  sign  of  any 
particular  animal,  because  it  is  common  to  all 
animals.  It  cannot  be  the  sign  of  animality,  or 
the  supposed  abstract  idea  of  animal,  because 
we  have  no  such  idea.  It  cannot  be  the  sign  of 
that  confused  crowd  of  ideal  animals,  that  the 
mind  represents  to  itself,  whenever  we  endeavour 
to  think  of  animals  in  general,  any  more  than  the 
sign  of  any  particular  animal.  They  all  imply  it, 
and  they  may  be  said  to  be  so  many  signs  of  res  pi  ^ 
ration,  just  as  well  as  respiration  to  be  a  sign  of 
them. 

But  be  this  as  it  will,  about  which  it  is  silly  to 
bestow  many  words,  let  us  observe  that  this  au- 
thor, who  pretends  to  teach  men  how  to  think, 
endeavours  to  impose  on  them  very  grossly,  as  if 
he  bad  imagined,  that  they  could  not  think  at  all 
without  his  help.    Having  amused  his  readers  with 

the 
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the  hypothesis  of  ideas  of  signs,   made  such  by 
nature  in  some  cases,  and  by  institution  in  other*, 
that  are  sometimes  certain  and  sometimes  pro- 
bable, all  which  is  very  proper  to  perplex  'the 
thoughts   of  young  logicians;    he  slides  in,    as 
evident  examples  of  what  he  advances,  such  as 
have  not  even  an  apparent  connection  with  it.  He 
distinguishes  most  nicely  between  signs  that  are 
joined  to  things,    and  signs  that,  are  separated 
from  them.     Symptoms,   he  says,    the  signs  of 
sickness,  are  joined  to   sickness^     Let  ft  be  that 
they  are  so  in  nature,  and  in  our  ideas,  however 
this  matter  might  be  otherwise  explained.     But 
then  he  adds,  as  if  all  these  were  things  analogous, 
"  thus  the  ark,  the  sign  of  the  (Shurcb,  was  joined 
"  to  Noah  and  his  children,  who  were  the  true 
"  church  at  that   time  :   thus  our  material  tem- 
"  pies,  the  signs  of  the  faithful,  are  often  joined 
"  to  the  faithful :    thus  the  dove,    the  sign   or 
"  figure  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  joined  to  the  Holy 
u  Ghost :  thus  the  washing  of  baptism,  the  sign 
"  or  figure  of  spiritual  regeneration,  is  joined  to 
"  this  regeneration."     In  speaking  of  signs,  that 
are  separated  from  things,  he  is  not  so  profuse  of 
examples.     He  produces  one  only,    but  that  as 
appositely  as  any  of  the  others.     It  is  taken  from 
the  sacrifices  of  the   Mosaick  institution,  which 
were,  he  says,    so   many  signs  of  Jesus  Christ 
offered  up  in  sacrifice!. 

I  might  conclude  my  extracts  .here.  But  since 
it  is  of  use  to  show  how  great  reason  there  is  to 
guard  against  the  fraud,  as  well  as  madn  essof 
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philosophy,  it  ujay  be   proper  to  wentipa  £  few 
i^ar^  passages  .of  the  &3W£  absu^ity  w  ridiculous 
iwportaacp^ut  (>f  this  femp ttf  ,b<5M*k      W#    m& 
told  {hen  farther,  that  "  a  tiling  may  hide  and 
"  discover  another  4htag  *.t -tite  .sat^e  Uinae.     J$ 
"  may  be  thing  and  sign  at  .the  same  *jw&,  awl 
"  may  tyde  as  thing,  w,hat  it  (^covers  as -fciga. 
."  Hot  ashes,  as  a.  thing,  hide  the  lire;  as  a  sign, 
"  discover  ,1^     Ttap  forais  «thyt  angels  borrowed,, 
41  as  things,  hid  thein  ;  as  sigtyB,  d*6cov*$red  thew> 
"  The  ■euahpristkal  symbols,  as  things,  hide  the 
k<  body  of  Christ,  a^  signe,  discover  it,"    4ga*P* 
,\>e  are  taught,  that  "  the.  nature  >$f  a  *ign  being 
"•  tp-eypite  in  the  senses  tjfae  idsa  of  U>e  tiring 
"  iig^Gcdby  tl^eijdeaQf  ihe  JtbU\g  figu,ri«gi  *s  Jong 
"  as  ,ttys  ,eftbct  subsists,  that  is,  as  (pug  as  this 
"  double  idea  is  excited,  ibe  $\$q  subsists,  even 
•"  though  the   thiog    be  destroyed   «a   it 3  own 
"  nature.     Tiws,  it  is  of  no  mosnGnt  wheuher 
.IC  tbe  {aotenrs  of  *he  rainbow,  <wbich  God  ihas 
>."  tai^n  for  a  sjg©  that  he  mil  dtfsiwy  pwvfeind 
"  by  a -deluge  i>©  jnoiie,  be  real  a$td  ti\ue,  provided 
"  that  the  $ai»e  impceesicm  be  always  made  on 
"  qw  senses,  and  that  they"  (cw  be  wean  <&ur 
senses?)  " make,  use  of  this  iwpnqssion  t®<ftf>*i~ 
."  ceive  the  promise  of <jod.     J«st  scti  it  is  af  #0 
"  moment,  thai  the  bi<ead  of  th$  ctwharisty  #»(&&: 
"  inn**  proper  nature,  -provided  that  tfie  imoge 
"  of  bread,  which  serves  us  *o  <conoeive  fe  wimt 
"  maimer  the  body  &f  Christ  nourishes  w  souls, 
"  and  how  the  faithful  are  <u*itftsl  owe  io  attpfcbei;, 
•"  Jbe  excited  ooo^^n tly  ia  pn-r  swses, "    Ojne  iway 

now 
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mw  safely  ichallejfcge. the  ablest  profes$or.in  Ifed* 
km  io  crowd  more  nonseqse  into  fejwr  wordp, 
and  yet  it  is  faithfully  extracted  from  a  book, 
grhkh  is  {Hit  into  the  bauds  of  young  men*  *p-  I 
remember  .tbajt  it  was  into  mine,  in  order  to  iqi- 
.prove  itbeir  ueasoji,  hy  .teaching  them :»  right  de- 
termination of  their  ideas,  and  a  right  coadQfct  of 
their  m\deratejadtog*        .  '  . 

To  say  the  truth,  though  .experimental  philoso- 
phy hq&  been  vastly  improved  by  themodeiltt, 
and  .though  a.  true  conduct  of  the  understanding 
imay  be  .said,  justly  enough,  to  be  a  new  discovery 
,in  general,  yet  the  same  leferwers, .  (who  hfwe 
rooted  ^p  a  monstrous  crop^ <dd  errour.%  ba.Me 
deft  some  of. these,  and  haw  planted  .oftorp..  Ite 
First  Philosophy,  particularly,  has  bq^p  {Overrun 
with  bath ;  and  learning  has  -finished  \%bfi  round 
which  ignorance .begpin.  In  the  tfei kaeas  of  $gup- 
\raece,  supecstitiaa  :pre vailed;:  in  tko  light  flf 
knowledge,  overweauiug  curiosity,  ;the  qffspdag 
*?(  se&coftcett,  as  self-eoncsit  is  qf  pridfr  #oth 
jue  .natural  tothe^humau  mind,  and  ea#h  qfthein 
developed  itself  into  activity  at  different  timw, 
,and  in  >tbat  <state<of  things  ;tbat  .was  iprqp&r  to  M* 
Superstition  iirat :  for  igoosam,  .viwajjlisfid  pP9r 
jile,  who  are  ;fieroe  /to  (their  feUow.ciaatwes,  are 
4mid  and  docile  under  every  app&heflsion  of 
superior  power.  Of  these  depositions,  in  favour- 
able conjunctures!  the  Persian  Zwiufcht,  whoever 
he  .was,  the  Indian  Foe,  wd>  the  Arabiao  Mahor 
met,  Joaew  bo.w  to  <pw>6t,;  and  the  JP8gl,  the 
boozes,  and  the  doctors  .0/  Mecca,  ware  not  <$ 

u  4  liberty, 
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'liberty/  if  they  were  inclined,  to  frame  their 
notions  of  the  first  philosophy,  according  to  na- 
ture and  truth*  They  were  to  think  on  the  prio- 
1  ciples  their  masters  had  laid.  These  were  to  be 
asserted!  not  examined.  Fact  was  to  be  bent, 
and  common  sense  perverted,  into  a  conformity 
with  them.  Puerilities  and  vulgarisms  were  to 
be  taken  for  marks  of  a  divine  simplicity,  and  the 
ravings  of  enthusiasm  for  the  mysterious  language 
of  inspiration.  If  the  case  has  not  been  quite  so 
bad  in  the  Christian  world,  yet  I  will  undertake 
to  show  you,  in  another  of  these  Essays,  as  I 
endeavoured  to  do  in  one  of  our  conversations, 
that  the  superstitions  of  ignorant  ages,  and  the 
fantastical  knowledge  of  those  that  were  more 
learned,  have  produced  some  as  extravagant  opi- 
nions in  theology  among  Christians,  orthodox  and 
hereticks,  as  any  we  can  reproach  to  the  Maho- 
metans, or  even  to  the  Pagans,  and  that  they 
work  their  effect  even  at  this  hour. 

All  errours,  even  those  of  ignorance  and  su- 
perstition, are  hard  to  remove,  when  they  have 
taken  long  hold  of  the  minds  of  men,  and 
especially  when  they  are  woven  into  systems  of 
religion.  But  there  are  some  from  which  men  are 
unwilling  to  depart,  and  of  which  they  grow  fond, 
for  a  reason  that  has  been  often  touched.  As 
men  advance  in  knowledge,  their  self-conceit  and 
curiosity  are  apt  to  increase,  and  these  are  sure 
to  be  flattered  by  every  opinion,  that  gives  man 
high  notions  of  his  own  importance.  What  con- 
tradictions and  inconsistencies  are  not  huddled 

together 
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together  ih  the  human  mind?  Superstition  is 
prodaced  by  a  sense  of  our  weakness ;  philor 
sophical  presumption  by  an  opinion  of  our 
strength ;  and  superstition  and  presumption  con~ 
tribute  alike  to  continue,  to  confirm,  and  propa* 
gate  errour.  »  *    . 

A  system  of  philosophy,  which  had  not  con* 
tained  a  system  of  theology  as  well  as  politicks* 
would  have  been  held  in  no  esteem  among  the 
ancients.  Many  such  were  formed,  but  with 
these  considerable  differences  between  the  two 
sorts.  Errours  in  rules  of  policy  and  law  were 
easy  to  be  corrected  by  experience,  like  en  ours  ia 
natural  philosophy.  Nay,  the  first  were  so  the 
most,  because  how  little  regard  soever  philoso- 
phers might  have  to  experience  in  either  case, 
the  truth  would  force  itself  upon  them  or  others; 
in  one  by  the  course  of  affairs ;  whereas  it  must 
be  sought,  to  be  had  in  the  other.  But  .when  it 
was  sought,  it  was  obtained.  Errours  in  theology 
and  metaphysicks  could  not  be  thus  corrected ; 
neither  easily,  not  at  all,  among  men  who  seemed 
tacitly  agreed  to  admit  and  confine  themselves  to 
no  criterion  in  these  .sciences,  neither  to  the.  p bee* 
nomena  of  their  own  spirits,  in  their  doctrines 
about  spiritual,  nature,  nor  to  the  works  of  God, 
k  and  the  conduct  of  his  providence,  in  their  specu-r 
iations  about  his  attributes. 

Another  difference  between  systems  of  theolo* 
gy  and  those  of  politicks  and  laws,  has  been,  and 
always  must  be,  this,  that  the  latter  may  be  vari- 
ous, nay,  contrary  to  one  another,  and  yet  be 

such 
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•uch  as  right  reason  dictates,  provUfed  *hey  do 
•not  sjtaod  in  opposition  to  aoy  ol  the  laws  ef  owr 
nature*    JJut  in  theological  ffeaaoomgs,  and  those 
•which  are  called  metaphy&ical,  (the  warjoas  opi- 
toons  tnay  be  all  false,  or  if  they  are  not  all  so, 
one  alone  can  be  true.   This  consideration  should 
haxe  had  two  effects.     It  shoufrh  have  rendered 
philosophers  and  diviues  more  cautions  in  f naming 
cipinioDS  on  sutfb  subjects,  and  less  positive  in 
(maintaining  them  from  'the  beginning ;  and  when 
they  found  a>multkude  of  questions  arise,  which 
meat  indeterminable  for  want  of  a  sufficient  cri^ 
aemon,  they  should  have  ceased  the  pnnsuit  of 
anrattaioabte  iknowiedge,  and  have  confined  them- 
eetaes  to  the  improvement  of  that  which  God  has 
jadged  sufficient  for  ns,   and  has  given  us  the 
means  of  acquiring*     The  very  contrary  has  hap- 
pened, to  such  a  degree  of  extravagance,  as  must 
*eain  delirious  to  every  one  who  is  pot  in  the 
same -delirium.     Can  he  be  less  than  .mad,  who 
ppetends  to  contemplate  an   intellectual  world, 
which  he  .assumes,  in  the  dull  mirror  of  his  own 
miftd;  of  which  he  knows  little  more  (than  ithis, 
tfcat.it  is  hoflh  duii  and  narrow  ?    Can  he  he  less 
than  -mad,  wiho  perseveres  dogmalically  m  tthis 
pretension,  w4irte  he  is  obliged  to  own,  that  (he 
a#ro*ps,  with  many  helps,  much  pains,  and  by  glow 
degrees,  to  a  little  imperfect  faiotfledge  «xf  the 
visible  worid  which  he  idhabks,  and  concerning 
winch  he  is  therefore  sober  and  modest  enough  to 
reason  hypothetical?  In  a  word,  <ram  he  he  less 
Chan  ^o»d,  who  boasts  a  revelation  superadded  to 
*•  .  .  ,  reason, 
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rea&m,  4P  supply  the  defects  of  it,  and  «ho 
tfispfiCAdds  reason  to  revelation;  te  supply  {(he  de- 
fects of  this  too,  at  the  same  time  ?    This  is 
wadaees,  jor  there  is  jjo  such  'thing  incident  to 
our  oatturc;  And  kilo  ithis  kind  of  madness  the 
greatest  genii  have  been  the  most  apt  to  fall.    A 
St.  Pawl,  profound  in  cabailistieal  learning ;  a  St. 
•Ati^in,   deep  read  im   Plato;    «  father  Male- 
tranche,  and  jsl  bishop  of  Ooyne.     iteration  of 
•geftius  make*  them  giddy ;  -and  these  men,  like 
those  who  4*e  toovn  in  the  purple,  imagine  they 
can  do  every  thing  they  have  a  mind  to  do,  be- 
cause they  can  do  more  than  others.     The  mis- 
take has  beenjaA&l  J&i*afck;  &>  these  heroes  in 
philosophy,  as  well  as  to  the  others.     Though  all 
men  are  not  placed  on  the  same  level,  there  is  a 
level  above  which  no  man  qpp.rise  ;  and  he,  who 
compares  the  nature  of  his  mind  with  the  nature 
of  things,  will  be  sure  to- find  it. 

I  have  now  thrown  upon  paper  all  that  occurs 
to  my  present  thoughts,  or  all  that  I  have  lei-, 
sure  to  digest  and  extend,  of  what  has  been 
thrown  out  in  many  conversations  concerning  the 
•foUy  and  piseawDpticwtt.Qf  phitoaephevs,  the  rise 
Mai  progress  *f  iiieir  boasted  science,  the  propa- 
gation of  jerrour  auori  bm  p&sittion,  and  (be  f  mitkfl.  ( 
attempts  tlhat  Imace  been  made  to  reform  the 
aimses  *rf  human  .reason,  it  has  amused  me  in 
writing ;  I  .wish  it  may  amuse  »yo»  in  reading,  ai*4. 
diejof  iofttnictura  to  tusthotb,  itegnkcr  t-peatises 
4«id  coinpiote  system  yew  *to  «o.t  ©apee*  from 
me  ;  nor  should  you  have  ttfcem,  af  I  had  a  -much 
/  higher 
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higher  opinio©  of  my  own  capacity  tffh  I  have* 
My  superiors  in  knowledge  and  parts  would  do 
better/  perhaps,  if  even  they  were  content  to 
write  Essays,  th&t  they  might  improve,  correct,  or 
reject,  as  I  am  always  ready  to  do,  on  farther 
observation,  reflection,  and  information  In  the 
mean  time,  what  has  been  now  said  may  be  suffi- 
cient, as  I  think,  to  establish  the  general  proposi- 
tion, that  there  would  be  more  real  knowledge, 
and  more  true  wisdom  among  mankind,  if  there 
was  less  learning,  and  less  philosophy. 


POSTSCRIPT 

TO   TUB 

SECOND   ESSAY. 


Having  observed,  in  the  foregoing  Essay,  how 
absurdly  and  presumptuously  philosophers  reason, 
upon  a  supposed  analogy  of  the  human  with  the 
divide  mind,  while  they  scorn  to  look  down- 
ward, and  to  observe  the  real  analogy  that  there 
is  between,  the  mind  and  soul  of  the  whole  animal 
kind,  the  human  species  included ;  it  has  come 
into  ipy  thoughts,  to  add  the  reflections  that  fol- 
low, as  relative  to  the  same  object 

You 
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You  may  see  in  Tully*,  that  the  Stoicks,  wbA 
observed  the  internal  and  external  constitutions 
of  men  to  be  very  differently  affected,  according 
to  the  different  climates,  concluded  from  thence, 
that  there  were  creatures  of  more  sublime  natures 
in  purer  air,  and  Ailed  unknown  spaces  with  these 
unknown  inhabitants.     I  am  far  from  embracing 
this  hypothesis ;  but  it  seems  to  me,  that  there  is 
a  probability  sufficient  to  force  our  assent  to  an- 
other,  which  has   prevailed  less,    because  it  is, 
founded  on  a  degree  of  astronomical  knowledge* 
that  few  persons  have  now,  or  had  anciently; 
whereas  the  former  is  a  mere  wild  assumption  of 
imagination.      The  hypothesis  I    mean  is  that 
which  we  find  in  the  Cosmotheoros  of  Mr.  Huy- 
gens,  and  from  which  Fontenelle  has  borrowed 
the  materials  of  his  pretty  book  of  the  Plurality 
of  Worlds.     Though  I   give  this  hypothesis  so 
modern  an  original,  because  it  is  best  known, 
and  sufficient  for  my  purpose,  I  am  not  ignorant, 
that  it  had  been  advanced  before,  and  that  Or- 
pheus, as  well  as  Mr.  Huygens,    peopled  the. 
planets.    We  have  reason  to  think  he  did,  by 
those  verses  which  Proclus  has  preserved,  and  in. 
which  the  Thracian  bard  speaks  of  houses  and 
cities  in  the  moon.     But  how  old  or  new  soever 
this  hypothesis  may  be,  it  assumes,  you  know,  that 
the  planets  of  our  solar  system,  and  the  same 
may  be  assumed  of  those  of  a  multitude  of  other 
solar  systems,  which  the  immensity  of  the  uni- 

,  *  Cic,  de  tfat.  Deor.  1.  2. 
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vewte  tfotftafffe,  are  worlds,  that  h*v#  an  afttfldgy 
*it&  o^  and  the  habitations  of  animate,  tlrat • 
have  dft  analogy  with  us.  The  analegy  must'  bd, 
do  doubt,  very  remote,  in  such  &  vast  variety  6€ 
pomi&tts,  constitutions,  arid  laws  of  nature ;  hot 
stilt  there  may  be,  and  there  are,  very  probably, 
relations,  both  physical  and  moral,  between  all 
these  numberless  worlds  and  systems  of  worlds, 
a*  between  various  parts  of  one  stupendous 
whole,  and  the  habitations  of  ten  thousand  times 
tttl  thousand  millions  of  intellectual  corporeal 
beings,  who  live,  like  us,  under  the  providence, 
general  or  particular,  of  the  incomprehensible 
Creator  of  all  things. 

Shall  it e  be  so  absurd  and  so  impertinent  new, 
as  to  imagine,  that  all  these  creatures  of  God, 
though  corporeal  like  men,  are  confined  to>the 
same  degree  of  intelligence,  or  even  to  the  same 
manner  of  knowing  ?  Or,  rather  than  believe 
that  they  are  in  these,  and,  perhaps,  in  other 
respects,  superior  to  us,  shall  we  assert,  that  there 
are  no  such- beings,  and  deny  that  they  exist, 
though  we  discover  some  of  their  habitations? 
Philosophers,  who  lived  before  the  invention 
of  tfticroscopes,  might  have  asserted,  just  as  *ell, 
that  the  "  minima  natune-,"  imperceptible  by  their 
minuteness,  as  these  beings,  by  their  distance, 
did  not  exist  We  cannot  discern  a  gradation  of 
beings  in  other  planets  by  the  help  of  telescopes^ 
as  we  .observe  such  a  gradation  by  the  help  of 
microscopes  in  our  own;  but  the  gradation  of 
sense  end  intelligence^  in  our  own,  from  animal 

to 
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to  animal,  and  ef  kiteUigance,.  principally  up  t* 
man,,  as  well  as  tbe  very  abropt  manner,  ifi  L  oary 
say  so,  in  which  this  evidently  unfinished  intd* 
lectuai  system  stops  at  the  humam  srpesies,  gfow 
great?  reaean  to  believe,  that  this  gradation*  if 
cottdoued  upward  in  other  systems,  sis  we  pt*< 
eei*e  it  to  be  continued  downward  m  eura 
We  may  well  su*pectr  ttoat  ours  is  the  lowest,  in 
this  respect,  of  all  mundane  systems;  since  the 
rational  is  so  nearly  connected,  as  it  is  here,  mak 
the  irrational  j  and  there  may  be  as  moth  <&&*<< 
ertce  between  some  other  creature  of  G$<i,  with* 
out  having  recourse  to  angels,  and  ardaartgeksr 
and  man,  as  there  is  between  a  man  and  an 
oyster. 

We  are  Hot  able  to  conceive  any  manner  of 
knowing  which  we  have  not ;  and  yet  certain  it 
is,  that  there  may  be  many  such.  But  even  if  we 
assume  arbitrarily,  that  there  is  no  other  rrianner 
of  knowing,  as  those  profane  divines  do,  who 
confine  that  of  God  himself  to  knowledge  by 
ideas ;  yet  will  it  be  still  evident*  that  othetf 
creatures  of  God  may  enjoy  the  same  faculties 
that  we  have  in  a  more  perfect  manner.  It  is 
easy  to  conceive,  for  instance,  that  there  may  be 
animals,  whose  senses  can  penetrate  the  inmost 
constitutions  of  substances,  and  who,  having  ideas 
of  their  real  essences,  know  the  first  general  prin- 
ciples and  causes,  where  we  know  nothing  more 
than  some  particular  effects.  There  may  be 
minds  wherein  ideas  and  notions,  ofrce  received 
or  framed,  never  fade  nor  vary.    Such  minds  may 

discern, 
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discern,  at  one  glance,  and  by  immediate  intuition, 
the  agreement  or  repugnancy  of  all  ibeir  ideas 
and  notions.  The  solution  of  the  most  difficult 
problem  may  be  to  them  as  easy,  as  the  compari- 
son, which  shows  the  equality  of  twice  two  to  four 
is  to  us.  In  a  word,  there  may  be,  and  it  implies 
no  contradiction  to  suppose,  that  there  are,  crea- 
tures, in  other  systems  of  animal  being,  tempered 
Jvith  finer  clay,  cast  in  nobler  moulds,  than  the 
human,  and  animated  by  spirits  more  subtile  and 
volatile  than  ours,  whatever  theirs  or  ours  are. 
It  were  to  be  wished,  that  philosophers,  who  are 
so  intent  on  the  least  probable  hypothesis,  would 
contemplate  this,  and  would  compare  the  manifest 
imperfections  of  their  own  nature  with  the  pos- 
sible, nay  probable  excellencies  of  otl>er  animal 
natures.  They  might  avoid  one  extreme  into 
which  they  are  apt  to  fall,  by  looking  down  on 
inferior  beings;  and  another,  by  looking  up  at 
superior.  This  double,  view  would  teach  them 
neither  to  undervalue  human  nature,  as  some 
have  done ;  nor  to  overrate  it,  which  is  the  folly 
of  more* 

9  What  has  been  here  said  concerning  the  intel- 
ligent inhabitants  of  other  planets  is  purely  hypo- 
thetical It  can  pass  for  nothing  more ;  but  I  am 
sure  that  it  is  much  more  consistent,  and  more 
conceivable,  than  the  other  system,  which  prevails 
in  our  days,  as  it  did  in  those  of  old.  The  sys- 
tem of  an  intellectual  world,  a  world  of  immate- 
rial idea%  and  of  spiritual  natures.  Neither  is 
it  liable  to  have  such  absurd  notions  and  prac- 
•  tices 
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tices  grafted  upon  it,  as  have  been  grafted  on  the 
other.      The  inconsistency  of  maintaining,  like 
Pythagoras,  that  the  human  soul  is  a  portion  of 
the  Deity,  u  particula  divinas  aune,"  and,  at  the 
same  time,  that  there  are  other  spiritual  beings 
between  God  and  man  ;  or,  like  St.  Austin,  that 
there  is  no  mind  existent  between  the  human  and 
the  Supreme  Mind,  "  nee  ulla  natura  interposita," 
and,  at  the  same  time,  that  there  are  intelligences 
superior  to  man,  and  inferior  to  God ;  the  incon- 
sistency, of  these  opinions,  I  say,  is  equal,  and 
equally  obvious.     But,  on  the  other  hand,   to 
deny,  that  there  is  any  affinity  between  the  Su- 
preme and  created  intelligences,  is  very  consist- 
ent with  this,  assumption,  that  the  chain  of  intel- 
ligence from  man  upward,  through  many  orders 
of  created  intellectual   beings,  is  immeasurably 
long;  though  the  uppermost  link  of  this  chain  is 
not  supposed   to  be  fastened   to  the  throne  of 
Infinite  Wisdom,  nor  to  be  nearer  to  it  than  the 
lowermost.     Again ;  since  our  planet  is  inhabited 
by  corporeal  intellectual  beings,  the  hypothesis, 
that  assumes  the  other  planets  to  be  so  likewise, 
is  much  more  conceivable  than  that  of  legions  of 
angels,  of  diemons  and  genii,  and  of  pur?  and 
impure  spirits,  which  pagan  theology  invented, 
and  Jews  and  Christians  adopted.     Whether  we 
suppose  these  beings  immaterial,  according  to  the 
present  mode  of  opinion ;  or,  whether  we  suppose 
jthem,  as  the  ancients,  both  heathens  and  Chris- 
tians, did  generally,  to  be  fine  material  substances, 
like  that  whereof  they  made  thd  human  soul,  or 
.•-  Vol.  VI.  N  where- 
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wherewith  they  thought  proper  to  clothe  h  fit 
it's  separate  state,  and  of  which  Tully  says  i» 
his  Tusctrlans,  "  tanta  ejus  temiitas,  at  fugtat 
"  aciem ;"  whichever  we  suppose,  this  hypothesis 
stands  on  no  other  foundation,  philosophically 
speaking,  than  that  of  a  mere  possible  existence 
of  such  spirits  as  are  admitted  for  divers  theolo- 
logical  ases.  The  other  hypothesis  is  founded  on 
what  we  know  of  actual  existence.  We  Are  led 
to  it  by  a  plain,  direct,  and  unforced  analogy. 
We  know  that  there  are  habitations ;  and  mm 
assume  that  they  are  inhabited. 

The  first  might  appear  plausible,  as  it  did  ill 
those  ages  when  poets  and  philosophers,  as  well  as 
the  vulgar,  imagined  that  the  Supreme  Being,  who 
spoke,  to  use  si  common  expression,  and  the  uni- 
verse was  made,  and  every  act  of  whose  will 
is  sufficient  to  destroy  it  again,  stood  in  need, 
like  some  earthly  monarch,  of  ministers  to  attend 
his  throne,  of  messengers  to  convey,  and  of  troops 
to  execute  his  orders;  when  they  looked  on  the 
visible  world  as  on  a  great  palace,  whose  floor 
was  the  Earth,*  and  whose  ceiling  or  Upper  story 
was  the  sky*;  and  when,  in  consequence  of  such 
fantastical  notions,  they  supposed  the  upper  story, 
or  Heaven,  to  be  the  habitation  of  gods,  and  of 
other  celestial  persons,  as  the  lower  story,  or 
Earth,  was  that  of  men.  But  it  is  time  that  thesd 
wild  imaginations  should  have  no  longer  any 
place  in  the  first-philosophy*   As  far  as  revelatknk 

*  Cujus  coelura  laquear,  et  terra  pavi  men  turn. 
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realises  and  sanctifies  them,  they  must  be  em- 
ployed by  the  divine,  and  he  has  in  revelation  a 
sufficient  authority  for  employing  them.  The 
philosopher,  whose  object  is  natural  theology,  has 
not  the  same ;  because  the  reality  of  such  exist- 
encies  cannot  be  deduced  from  any  knowledge  he 
has  of  nature,  and  because  he  cannot  be  justified 
in  going  beyond  the  bounds  which  this  knowledge 
prescribes.  JFaitb  and  reason,  revealed  and  na- 
tural knowledge,  ought  to  be  always  distinguished; 
lest  one  should  be  confined,  and  the  other  ex* 
tended  too  much ;  and  divines  and  philosophers 
should  keep  in  their  distinct  provinces. 

Thus  they  proceed,  for  the  most  part,  in  mat- 
ters of  natural  philosophy.  The  modern  philoso- 
phers, though  very  good  Christians,  communicate 
the  wonderful  discoveries  that  have  been  made  in 
corporeal  nature,  and  concerning  the  true  system 
of  the  universe,  without  any  regard  to  their  re- 
pugnancy to  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  creation, 
and  to  almost  all  the  notions  of  the  sacred  pen- 
men, which  were  plainly  those  of  an  ignorant 
people  and  unphilosophical  ages.  When  such  of 
these  philosophers,  as  are  divines,  endeavour  to 
reconcile  to  philosophical  truth  these  apparent 
contradictions  to  it,  they  do  but  shake  the  au- 
thority of  the  Scriptures,  and  show,  most  evident- 
ly, bow  necessary  it  is  to  keep  theology  and  philo- 
sophy each  on  its  proper  bottom,  and  to  avoid  at 
least,  by  comparing  these  different  systems,  to 
demonstrate  that,  they  are  irreconcilable.  St: 
Austin  and  others  paid,  as  divines,  no  regard  to 

n  a  cosmo- 
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cosmography,  and  flatly  denied  the  antipodes. 
The  inquisitors  at  Rome  denied,  that  Galileo  saw 
what  he  said  he  saw,  and  punished  him  very  con- 
Sequentially  for  saying  that  he  saw  it.  Several 
divines  follow  the  same  method.  They  enter  into 
cosmographkal  disquisitions  no  more  than  St. 
Austin,  nor  into  astronomical  any  more  than  the 
Roman  inquisitors;  but  content  themselvefrtotake 
the  history  of  the  creation  according  to  the  literal 
and  obvious  sense,  as  they  find  it  related  in  the 
book  of  Genesis,  and  as  they  would  take  any 
other  journal,  or  historical  relation*  They  who 
have  done  otherwise,  and  have  found,  upon  trial, 
that  this  relation,  thus  understood,  could  not  be 
reconciled  to  nature,  reason,  philosophy,  nor  na- 
tural theology,  for  natural  theology  teaches  us  to 
think  of  God  in  a  manner  very  opposite  to  the 
ideas  which  Moses  gives  of  the  Supreme  Being 
and  of  his  operations,  have  made  use  of  two  ex- 
pedients little  favourable  to  the  Mosaic k  history; 
for  some  have  assumed  it  to  be  in  this  part  wholly 
mythological,  and  others,  unable  to  wrest  natural 
philosophy  into  an  agreement  with  it,  have  so 
wrested  the  text  into  a  seeming  agreement  with 
their  philosophical  theories,  as  to  make  it  plain, 
that  this  text  may  be  applied  to  any  hypothesis, 
with  some  ingenuity,  a  skill  in  languages,  and  a 
knowledge  of  antiquity. — But  I  stop  here,  a  di- 
gression that  might  carry  me,  insensibly,  a  great 
way ;  and  that  was  intended  only  to  show,  that 
since  men  have  not  admitted,  in  favour  of  revela- 
tion, a  system  of  physicks,  that  is  inconsistent 

with 
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with  philosophical  truth,  there  is  no  reason  for 
admitting,  in  favour  of  the 'same  revelation,  a 
system  of  pneumaticks  that  is  so  too  ;  whereas  an 
hypothesis,  that  has  some  foundations  of  proba- 
bility in  natural  philosophy,  may  be  admitted,  for 
this  reason,  by  the  philosopher,  and  even  by  the- 
divine,  for  another  reason,  because  it*  is  not  in- 
consistent with  revelation.  If  it  be  said,  that  the 
pneumatical  system,  which  establishes  so  many 
orders  of  spiritual  beings,  is  not  inconsistent  with 
any  knowledge  that  we  have  of  nature  ;  that  it  is 
properly  a  system,  because  it  is  established  on 
revealed  authority ;  and  that  if  we  consider  it  in- 
a  philosophical  light  alone,  and  merely  as  an 
hypothesis,  it  is  better'  founded  than  the  other ; 
since  we  may  assume,  that  there  is  a  world  of 
spirits,  from  what  we  know  of  our  own  spirit,  by 
a  more  direct  and  easy  analogy  than  that  by 
which  wis  assume,  that  the  planets  are  inhabited  - 
by  corporeal  intelligent  animals :  if  this  be  said, 
the  answer  is  obvious  and  decisive.  That  there 
are  such  spiritual  beings  as  the  authority  of  reve- 
lation is  brought  to  prove,  may  not  be  incon- 
sistent with  some  philosophical  truths,  but  is 
so  with  others.  Let  it  be,  that  any  knowledge 
we  have  of  natural  philosophy  does  not  contradict 
this  system,  yet  is  it  suspicious  to  the  first  phi? 
losophy,  because  unnecessary;  and  inconsistent 
with  it;  because  the  reasons  for  the  generation, 
to  speak  like  the  heathen,  or  the  creation,  to 
speak  like  Jews  and  Christians,  of  this  unnecesr 
sary  world  of  spirits,    the  supposed  manner  of 

n  3  their 
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their  existence,  and  the  uses  to  which  they  are 
put,  or  suffered  to  put  themselves,  with  a  multi- 
tude of  other  circumstances,  stand  in  opposition 
to  several  truths  of  the  first  philosophy,  or  natu- 
ral theology,  and  have  served  only  to  promote 
polytheism,  superstition,  and  idolatry.  These 
dogmas,  then,  for  if  they  are  revealed  they  cease 
to  be  hypotheses,  must  be  solely  maintained  on 
thp  authority  of  the  Scriptures. 

If  the  divine  keeps  on  that  ground,  he  cannot 
be  defeated.  He  may  own  his  inability  to  answer 
the  objections,  and  to  solve  the  difficulties  op- 
posed to  him;  or  may  refuse,  more  prudently 
still,  to  give  any  attention  to  philosophical  reason- 
ings, by  urging,  that  a  time  will  come,  a  time 
appointed  of  the  Father,  when  every  knot  will  be 
untied,  and  every  seeming  repugnancy  of  reason 
to  revelation  will  be  reconciled  ;  find  that  he 
is  contented,  as  the  philosopher  ought  to  be,  to 
wait  for  that  time.  The  rabbi  might  defer  his 
answer  till  Elias  comes;  the  Christian  till  the 
Messias  comes  in  his  glory,  and  till  the  consum- 
mation of  things.  In  the  mean  while,  a  sort  of 
truce  should  take  place  between  the  divine  and 
the  philosopher.  The  former  should  forbear  the 
vain  attempt  of  bending  reason  to  support  reve- 
lation in  this  case,  which  is  often  done  in  many 
others,  and  almost  always  with  notable  prejudice 
to  the  latter.  The  philosopher  should  forbear  to 
invade  the  province  of  the  divine,  on  this  condi- 
tion ;  and  Should  content  ^himself  to  afcsert  and 
promote  natural  theology,  without  opposing  it  to 

super- 
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supernatural.  Both  of  them  might  thus  concur 
in  receiving  the  hypothesis  of  planetary  worlds, 
which  does  not  require  to  be  contrasted  with  the 
other,  nor  should  have  been  so  by  me,  if  I  had 
not  thought  it  pecessary  to  show,  at- the  same 
time,  that' there  rite  probably  finite  created  infcel- 
ligencies  vastly  superior  to  the  human,  and  that 
there  is,  however,  no  such  gradation  of  intelligent 
beings,  as  raises  the  most  elevated  of  them  a  jot 
nearer  to  the  Supreme  Intelligence  than  the  low- 
est. I  oppose  this  theoUgical  system,  and  I  de- 
fend the  philosophical  hypothesis  the  rather,  be* 
eause,  by  these  means,  we  m^y-eombat  the  pride 
and  presumption  of  metaphysicians  in  two  most 
flagrant  instances,  in  the  assumption  of  a  grada- 
tion of  the  same  intelligence  and  knowledge  from 
man  to  God,  as  I  have  said  already,  and  in  that 
by  which  man  .is'  made  the  final  cause  of  the 
whole  creation-;  for  if  the  planets  of  our  solar 
system  are  worlds  inhabited  like  ours,  and  if  the 
fixed  stars  are  other  suns  about  which  other  pla- 
nets revolve,  the  celestial  phenomena  were  no 
more  made  for  us  than  we  for  them.  That  noble 
scene  of  the  universe,  which  modern  philosophy 
has  opened,  gives  ample  room  for  all  the  plane* 
tary  inhabitants,  whom  it  leads,  and  even  con- 
strains us  to  suppose.  Where  the  spirits  of  the 
other  system  reside,  Mas  a  question  easily  answer- 
ed, when  superstition  and  hypothesis  made  up 
the  sum  of  theology  and  philosophy.*  But  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  be  answered  now.  Are  the  good 
and  pure  spirits  in  Heaven  ?    fim  where  is  Hea- 

v  4  ven  ? 
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ven?  Is  it  beyond  all  the  solar  systems  of  tfie 
universe  ?  Or  is  it,  like  the  intermundia  of  EpU 
curus,  in  expanses  between  them?  Are  the  evil 
and  impure  spirits  in  Hell  ?  But  where  is  Hell  ? 
Is  it  in  the  centre  of  any  one  planet  for  every 
system?  Or  is  it  in  the  centre  of  every  planet? 
Do  others  wander  in  air,  Qr  reside  latent  in  every 
element  ?  Are  they  confined  invisibly,  like  tbpse 
that  the  Chinese  imagine,  to  certain  countries  and 
cities,  to  rivers  and  lakes,  to  woods  and  moun- 
tains ?  Oc  is  it  tjieir:  employment  to  attend  oa 
particular  men,  the  guardian  angels  of  some,  or 
the  devils  and  the  tempters  of  others  ;  for  temp- 
tation is  ascribed  to  the  evil  spirits  still,  though 
possession  is  so  no  longer,  I  think,  out  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  other  countries  where  reli- 
gious ignorance  prevails  as  much  as  in  them,  if 
any  such  there  are  ?— 7*--Tantunj--f? 
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SECTION  I. 


I  HAD  finished  the  last  Essay,  before  I  recol- 
lected, that  there  was  something  in  Mr.  Locke's 
discourse  concerning  the  Reasonableness  of  Chris- 
tianity very  repugnant  to  what  I  have  advanced 
about  the  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God,  and  to 
what  I  shall  have  occasion  to  say,  on  another  oc- 
casion, about  the  ignorance  of  natural  religion* 
under  which  it  is  supposed  that  mankind  laboured 
before  the  coming  of  Christ.  I  shall  not  antici- 
pate the  second  point,  but  shall  bestow  some 
more  reflections  on  the  first;  in  order  to  judge, 
while  the  subject  is  fresh  on  my  mind,  whether  I 
ought  to  retract  any  thing  that  I  have  said  to  you 
in  conversation,  or  that  has  fallen  from  my  pen 
upon  the  subject.  If  it  appears,  on  examination, 
that  my  notions  are  not  so  well  founded  in  fact, 
and  in  reason,  as  those  of  this  great  man  in  the 
present  case,  I  shall  submit  with  pleasure  to  an 
authority  that  I  respect  extremely  in  all  cases ; 
and  if  it  appears  that  they  are  better  founded 
than  his  in  both,  one  useful  lesson  will  be  the 
result  of  this  examination.  We  shall  learn  how 
unsafe  it  is   to   take  for  granted  any  thing  in 

matters, 
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matters,  especially  which  concern,  *r  which  are 
thought  to  concern,  religion,  that  we  have  not 
ourselves  examined,  and  how  inexcusable  it  is  to 
do  this  in  cases  wherein  we  may  be  able,  with  a 
little  pains,  to  judge  lor  ourselves. 

The  first  article  of  natural  theology,  in  which 
the  heathen  were  deficient,  according  to  Mr. 
Locke,  was  the  knowledge  of  one  God,  maker  of 
all  things.  He  admits,  at  (he  same  time,  that  the 
WQfksof  retire,  in  every  part  of  them,  sufficientr 
Jy  evidenced  a  deity;  and  that,  by  the  impressions 
of  himself,  CJpd  was  easy  to  be  found.  These 
assertions  do  ijQt  seem  very  consistent,  and  there- 
fore it  is  added,  that  the.  world  made  so  little  use . 
of  their  reason,  that  they  saw  him  not....  sense 
and  lust  blinded  their  minds.  But  the  rational 
and  thinking  part  of  mankind,  he  confesses,  found 
the  one  supreme,  invisible  Gpd,  when  they  sought 
after  him.  If  this  be  true  flow,  as  it  is  most 
certainly,  the  heathen  world  made  as  good  use  of 
their  reason,  for  ought  I  can  see,  as  tftp  Christian 
world.  In  this  it  is  not  the  irrational  $nd  un- 
thinking, but  the  rational  and,  thinking  part  of 
mankind,  who  seek  and  find  the  true  God ;  and 
just  50,  we  are  told,  that  it  was  in  the  otfegr. 
Besides,  if  this  be  true,  it  follows,  that  this  gr§gt 
and  fundamental  article  of  natural  theology  is  dis* 
coverable  by  a  due  use  of  human  reason ;  and 
Mr.  Locke  acknowledges  accordingly  again,  that 
God  was  found  by  the  wise  and  virtuous,  which 
is  a  limitation  of  no  great  significancy  to  his  pur- 
pose, since  the  vicious  would  have  sought  him  in 

V  no 
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no  style  of  mankind,  nor  the  foolish  have  found 
him;.  But,  says  this  writer,/  the  wise  and  virtuoud 
had  never  authority  enough  to  prevail  on  the 
multitude,  and  to  persuade  the  societies  of  men, 
that  there  was  but  one  God.  If  he  had  proved, 
as  well  as  affirmed  this,  he  would  only  have 
proved,  what  no  man  denies,  that  sufficient  means 
to  reclaim  men  from  polytheism  and  idolatry,  and 
to  establish  the  belief  of  one  God,  appear  to  have 
been  wanting  in  general,  and  to  a  great  degree,, 
as  far  as  the  memorials  we  have  of  ancient  na- 
tions can  show.  He  would  not  have  proved,  that 
the  light  of  nature  was  insufficient,  nor  that  the 
religion  of  nature  was  defective  in  this  respect. 
He  would  not  have  proved,  what  he  had  in  view 
to  establish,  that  the  belief  and  worship  of  one 
God  was  the  national  religion  of  the  Israelites 
alone,  and  that  it  was  their  particular  privilege, 
and  advantage,  to  know  the  true  God,  and  the 
true  worship  of  him;  while  all  other  nations, 
from  the  beginning,  adored  the  host  of  Heaven, 
as  Eusebius  asserts  very  confidently,  though  he  is 
far  from  proving  it. 

Eusebius  took  much  pains,  and  used  much  art, 
I  -might  say  artifice,  to  spread  an  opinion,  that 
this  knowledge  and  all  good  theology  were  de- 
rived from  the  Jews,  and  from  their  Scriptures; 
nay,  that  the  philology  and  philosophy  of  the 
whole  learned  world  were  purloined  from  thence, 
and  the  heathen  were  plagiaries,  who  lighted 
their  candles  at  the  tire  of  the  Sanctuary,  as 
some  modern  Eusebius  or  other,  Gale,  I  think, 

expresses 
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expresses  himself.      Josephus  had  gortf  before 
Eusebius  in  the  same  design ;  for  thus  far  Jews 
and  Christians  made  their  cause  common,  and  he 
had  begun  to  falsify  chronology,  that  be  might: 
give  his  nation  a  surprising  antiquity;     Eusebius 
did  the  same,  and,  without  taking  the  trouble  of 
descending  into  particulars,  many  of  which  are 
acknowledged  by  learned  and  orthodox  writers, 
I  may  say,  that  from  that  time  to  this,  or  to  the 
time  when,  by  the  revival  of  letters,  and  the  in- 
yention  of  printing,  which  made  the  knowledge  of 
antiquity  more  easy  and  Common,  much  the  same 
practice  was  continued  with  much  the  same  suc- 
cess. *  Ancient  memorials  have  been  forged  and 
altered  for  this  particular  purpose,  mere  assump- 
tions have  been  delivered  as  fects,  and  nothing 
Aas  been  neglected  to  give,  not  only  antiquity, 
but  illustration,  to  a  nation  that  never  had  much 
of  the  latter  out  of  their  own  writings,  and  those 
of  Christianity.     As  the  history  of  the  Jews  was 
committed  to  the  care  of  their  scribes,  so  the 
propagation  of  every  learned  system,  that  could 
tend  to  the  confirmation  of  it,  by  reconciling  ana- 
chronisms, and  by  colouring  improbabilities,  has 
been  the  charge  of  a  particular  order  of  men, 
among  Christians,    who  had    the   monopoly  of 
learning  for  many  ages,  and  who  have  had  a  great 
ahar^  of  it  since*     This  has  been  imposed  on  the 
bulk  of  mankind,  prepared  by  their  prejudices  to 
acquiesce  under  the  authority  of  great  names, 
apd  frightened  from  examining,  by  the  enormous 
piles  of  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  eastern  languages, 

in, 
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in  which  such  authors  seem  to  entrench  them* 
selves* 

Notwithstanding  this,  I  will  say,  and,  if  I  know 
any  thing,  I  say  it  on  knowledge,  that  these 
entrenchments  are  not  tenable.  They  cannot  be 
battered  down  always,  perhaps,  by  the  same  arms 
by  which  they  are  defended;  but  sure  I  am  they 
Amy  be  undermined,  and  he  who  searches  their 
foundations  will  find  that  they  are  laid  on  sand. 
Josephus  and  Eusebius  will  be  of  great  use  to 
him  against  themselves.  Their  writings  are  re- 
pertories of  valuable  fragments,  and -of  such  as 
would  be  more  so,  if  more  credit  could  be  given 
to  the  fidelity  of  those  who  cite  them.  I  have 
sometimes  thought,  that  we  might  apply  properly 
enough  to  the  Jew  and  the  Christian  author, 
what  la  Bruyere  says,  in  his  Characters  of  Pe- 
rault,  that  he  quoted  so  many  passages  from  an- 
cient writings,  while  he  attempted  to  prove  the 
superiority  of  the  moderns,  that  his  works  were 
read  for  the  sake  of  these  passages. 

Thinking  in  this  manner,  I  could  not  fait 
to  be  surprised,  when  I  found  such  assertions 
as  are  mentioned  above,  in  a  treatise  writ  by 
Mr.  Locke.  The  common  herd  of  writers 
copy  one  another  in  every  point,  that  makes  for 
their  common  cause,  about  which  alone,  and  not 
about  truth,  they  seem  to  be  concerned.  They 
affirm,  over  and  over,  so  positively,  and  so  long, 
things  destitute  of  proof,  or  evident  falsities,  that 
even  the  last  grow  into  belief,  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  court  of  Rome,  as  father  Paul 
represents  it,  in  her  usurpations.     I  should  not 

have 
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have  easily  suspected  Mr.  Locke  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, nor  of  affirming  dogmatically  what  be 
had  not  sufficiently  examined.  But  he  has  writ 
below  himself  in  this  instance,  by  going  out  of  his 
way,  and  has  assumed  the  spirit -of  those  who 
write  on  the  same  subject,  much  like  Sir  Isaac 
Newton;  who  lost  himself  in  the  vague  probabili- 
ties of  chronology,  after  having  pursued,  with  so 
much  success,  the  certainty  of  mathematical  de- 
monstration. 

I  meddle  not  here  with  any  thing  that  is  said 
concerning  the  clear  knowledge  of  their  duty, 
which  was  wanting  to  mankind,  as  Mr.  Locke 
affirms  very  untruly,  before  the  coming  of  Christ, 
nor  with  the  theological  part  of  this  treatise.  I 
confine  myself  to  these  propositions,  that  all  the 
heathen  were  in  a  state  of  darkness  and  ignorance 
of  the  true  God,  and  consequently,  that  the  belief 
and  worship  of  one  God  was  the  national  religion 
.of  the  Israelites  alone.  Now  here  I  observe  a 
want  of  that  precision,  which  this  great  man  is  so 
careful  to  keep  in  all  his  other  writings.  As  he 
does  not  distinguish  enough  the  want  of  a  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  natural  religion,  and  the 
want  of  sufficient  means  to  propagate  it,  which  he 
rather  confounds  in  all  he  says  about  them,  so  he 
uses  these  two  expressions,  the  true  God,  and  one 
Gpd,  as  if  they  were  exactly  synonymous ;  whereas 
they  are  not  realty  so,  and  the  explanation  and 
the  justification  of  the  distinction,  in  the  present 
dispute,  will  set  the  matter  on  a  very  different 
foot.  It  is  not  unity  alone  that  constitutes  the 
1.  complex 
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complex  idea,  or  notion  of  the  true  God*    There 
is,  there  can  tfe  but  one  such  Being,  and  yet  a 
monotheist  may  be  as  far  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  God,  as  the  rankest  and  most  supersti- 
tious poly theist.      I  fcave  taken  notice,  in  the 
precedent  Essay,  how  the  belief  of  one  God,  and 
of  many,  was  reconciled  in  the  heathen  theology 
several  ways;  and  what,  I  have  touched  transient*, 
ly,  maybe  soon  made  out  fully  in  the  intellectual 
system.      A  polytheist,  who  believes  one   self- 
existent  Being,  the  fountain  of- all  existence,  by 
whose  immediate,  or  communicated  .energy,  all 
things  were  made,  and  are. governed,  and  who 
looks  on  all  those,  other  beings  whom  he  calls 
gods,  that,  is,  beings  superior  to  man,  not  only  as 
inferior  to  the  Supreme,  but  as  beings,  all  of 
whom  proceed  from  him  in  several  subordinate 
ranks,  and  are  appointed  by  him  to  the  various 
uses  and  services,  for  which  he  designed  them  in 
the  whole  extent  of  the  divine  oeconomy;  such  a 
polytheist,  I  say,  will  approach  nearly  to  true 
theism,  by  holding  in  this  manner  nothing  that  is 
absolutely  inconsistent  with  it;  while  the  mono- 
-  theist,  who  believes  that  there  is  but  one  God, 
and  ascribes  to  this  God,  whom  he  should  con- 
ceive as  an  all-perfect  Being,  the  very  worst  of 
human  imperfections,  is  most  certainly  ignorant 
of  the  true  God,  and  as  opposite  to  true  theism, 
as  the  atheist;  nay,  he  is  more  injuriously  so. 
Mr.  Locke  would  have  done  like  himself,  if  he 
had  made  these  reflections  before  he  had  joined 
in  the  common  cry ;  and  he  might  have  thought, 
.".Vol..  VI.  O  perhaps, 
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perhaps,  ia  that  case,  that  the  coming  of  Christ 
was  necessary  to  give  the  Jews  true  notions  of 
(}<*&,  as  well  as  to  convince  the  Gentiles  of  bis 
unity. 

Instead  of  this,  he  takes  the  common  opinion 
for  granted,  supposes  what  is  in  question,  and 
does  not  so  much  as  attempt  a  proof.     He  says, 
indeed)  that  "  there  was  no  part  of  mankind .... 
"  that  had  a  greater  light  of  reason,  or  that  fol* 
"  lowed  it  farther  in  all  sorts  of  speculations, 
"  than  the  Athenians ;  and  yet  we  find,"  he  adds, 
"  but  one  Socrates  among  them,  that  opposed 
"  and  laughed  at  their  polytheism .....  and  we  see 
"  how  they  rewarded  him  for  it."     He  quotes,  in 
the  same  place,  the  reproach  that  St<  Paul  made 
to  this  people*     "Ye  men  of  Athens,  I  perceive 
"  that  in  all  things  ye  are  too  superstitious,  for, 
"as  I  passed  by,  and  beheld  your  devotions,  I 
"found  an  altar  with  this  inscription,  *  To  the 
"unknown  God."     If  these  were    meant   for 
proofs  of  what  he  asserts,  they  were  unluckily 
chosen.     Matter  of  fact  is  mistaken  in  one,  and 
in  neither  of  them  is  there  the  least  colour  of 
argument*     Socrates  was  so  far  from  opposing 
the  religious  worship  established  at  Athens,  that 
he  held  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  citizen,  to  fol- 
low the  religion  established  by  the  laws  of  his  city,. 
as  we  know,  upon  good  authority,  that  of  Xeno- 
phon ;  and  if  we  turn  to  the  Euthyphro  in  Plato, 
we  shall  find  him  declaring,  in  his  zeal  for  poly- 
theism, against  all  the  traditions,  which  he  judged 
to  be  unworthy  of  the  gods,  though  they  were 

believed 
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believed  atod  respetited  by  the  vulgar.  This  was 
hid  fcrime.  He  neither  opposed,  nor  laughed  at 
polytheism*  though  he  certainly  believed  the  unity 
of  the  Supreme.  Being;  but  the  zeal' of  bigots  in 
those  days,  as  in  ours,  made  it  no  less  criminal  to 
reject  the  abuses  of  religion,  than  to  profess 
atheism ;  and  a  faction  in  the  state  took  advantage 
Of  this,  to  put  him  to  death. 

But  if  we  suppose*  for  argument  sake,  that  h& 
was  put  to  death  for  opposing  and  laughing  at . 
polytheism  and  idolatry ;  if  the  Athenians  werg 
superstitious,  as  they  wefe  undoubtedly;  and  if 
they  dedicated  an  altar  to  th£  uhknowfc  god,  what 
wilt  all  this  setve  to  prove?  It  will  prove  only, 
that  mett  arfe  fept,  and  even  the  inost  judicious, 
sometimes,  to  erect  theif  scanty  knowledge  of  a 
few  particulars  into  &  supposed  general  and  eel*-, 
tain  knowledge  of  any  subject.  A  little  tract  0$ 
land  passes  with  thenl  for  the  whole  world,  two  Of 
three  nations  for  all  mankind,  and  two  of  three 
thousand  years  for  all  antiquity.  Are  we  able  to 
compare  the  Athenians  very  exactly  in  this  re* 
spect,  or  in  any  other,  with  the  people  who 
flourished  at  the  same  time,  and  of  whoth  W£ 
have  some  account*  in  history  and  tradition? 
How  much  less  are  We  able  to  cbtiipate  them 
with  so  many  other  nations,  of  tvhotn  not  so  much 
as  the  names  are  (come  doftri  to  us*  of  were 
known  to  them?  What  argument,  Ihfen,  can  be 
drawn'  fr6m  the  polytheistii,  idolatry,  and  super- 
stition of  thifc  little  fetatfe,  to  thai  Of  the  whole 
world,  whkjh  is  the  point  to  be  proved  ?  of  frotn 

o  3  tb* 
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the  Athenians  in  the  days  of  Socrates,  or  St 
Paul,  even  to  the  Athenians  themselves,  in  the 
ages  whereof  the  priests  of  Sais  talked  to  Solon; 
nay,  to  this  whole  race  of  mankind  in  these,  and 
still  more  ancient  ages,  for  even  these  were  not 
deemed  the  first  ? 

I  might  leave  the  argument  here,  since  the  au- 
thor of  the  Reasonableness  of  Christianity  offers 
no  other  proofs  of  the  facts  he  advances.  But  I 
think  myself  obliged  to  justify  my  opinion,  so 
contrary  to  his,  and  to  that  of  the  whole  crowd 
of  scholars,  on  whose  authority  he  rests.  Great 
men  take  great  liberties,  and  expect  to  be  be- 
lieved on  their  words;  and  the  disciples  of  Mr. 
Locke  have  as  good  a  right,  as  the  disciples  of 
any  philosopher,  to  use  the  diflit  tyi.  But  for  me, 
who  cannot  allow  it  to  any  in  matters  which  I  am 
able  to  examine,  and  who  should  think  myself 
obliged  to  give  my  reasons  even  for  agreeing  with 
him  in  all  such  matters,  it  seems  still  more  in- 
cumbent upon  me  to  give  those  which  induce  me 
to  differ  from  him;  and  I  shall  do.  so,  without 
repeating  much  of  what  has  been  said  by  me 
already. 

I  have  said  in  the  former  Essay,  and  I  have 
given  my  reasons  for  it,  that  I  do  not  believe 
mankind  discerned  the  unity  of  God  in  the  first 
dawnings  of  knowledge.  But  the  impressions  of 
the  Creator  are  so  strongly  marked  in  the  whole 
extent  of  the  creation,  and  the  idea  of  an  all- 
wise,  and  fill-powerful  Being,  the  first  cause  of 
all  things,  is  so  proportionable  to  human  reason, 

that 
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that  it  must  have  been  received  into  the  minds  of 
men,  as  soon  as  they  began  to  contemplate  the 
face  of  nature,  and  to  exercise  their  reason  in 
such  contemplations ;  and  this  was  long  before 
the  commencement  of  any  traditions  that  we  find, 
out  of  the  books  of  Moses.  Profane  .memorials 
show  us  the  whole  world  and  sacred  memorials ; 
except  the  patriarchs  and  the  Israelites  alone  out 
of  this  dark  scene,  involved  in  polytheism,  super- 
stition, and  idolatry.  But  still,  both  sacred  and 
profane  concur  in  showing  us  some  gleams  of 
light,  that  break  through  these  clouds,  some  no- 
tices of  the  knowledge,  and  worship  of  the  true 
God,  that  were  kept  up  among  the  sons  of  men. 
They  appear  faintly,  and  very  imperfect  they  were 
in  these  times,  perhaps  early  to  us,  though  late 
with  respect  to  the  beginning  of  our  mundane 
and  human  system.  But  still  they  appear,  and 
give  us  sufficient  reason,  to  collect  from  their 
appearances  much  more  than  they  show  us  im- 
mediately. 

It  is  strange  to  observe  how  unwilling  ecclesi- 
astical writers  and  divines  are  to  admit  this  truth; 
and  it  is  often  provoking  to  observe,  that  they, 
who  have  no  more  pretence  to  be  believed  aboitf 
their  own  religion  than  the  heathen  writers  about 
theirs,  presume  to  contradict  what,  the  latter  of 
these  affirm  about  their  faith,  in  opposition  to  the 
invectives  of  Christian  writers,  though  they  ap- 
peal to  the  ancient  doctors  of  paganism,  whom 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  interpolated,  nor 
under  whose  names  there  is  no  pretence  to  say 
o  3  that 
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that  they  have  imposed  any  spurious  hook*  on  the 
world ;  both  which  accusations  are  evidently  true 
of  our  Christian  writers,  in  the  first,  and,  as  we 
commonly  say,  the  purest  ages  of  Christianity.  It 
jfi  stranger  still  to  observe  how  little  regard  the 
panne  persons  pay,  upon  this  head,  even  to  the 
opinions  of  the  greatest  saints,  and  most  learned 
men  of  their  own  church.  I  could  quote  many 
instances.  Let  one  suffice.  It  shall  be  taken 
from  St.  Austin,  who,  answering  a  passage  of 
Faustus  the  Manichaean*,  wherein  he  makes  the 
belief  of  one  Supreme  Being  the  common  badge 
of  Pagans,  Jews,  and  Christians,  does  not  allow, 
indeed,  that  the  Christians  took  the  opinion  of  a 
divine  monarchy  from  the  heathens,  hut  is.  forced 
,to  allow,  that  these  were  not  so  given  up  to  false 
gpds,  as  to  lose  the  belief  of  the  one  true  God, 
from  whom  every  kind  of  nature  proceeds  f. 

The  polytheism,  superstition,  and  idolatry,  of 
Egypt,  appear  so  monstrous  in  the  light  in  which 
we  view  them,  that  they  furnish  the  principal 
topicks  of  every  declamation  against  the  theology 
pf  paganism  ;  and  yet  I  persuade  myself,  that  the 
knowledge  atjd  worship  of  God  in  his  unity  had 
prevailed  even  there  in  times  unknown  to  us. 
Let  it  be  considered,  that  the  Greeks,  through 
whom  all  our  profane  anecdotes  concerning  this 

*  Lib.  20. 

t  —  Gentcs  non  usque  adeo  ^d  falsos  deos  esse  dilapsas, 
ut  opinionem  amittercnt  unius  veri  Dei,  ex  qup  est  omnis  qua- 
liscunque  natura. 
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country  have  been  conveyed,  were  no*  much 
acquainted  with  it,  nor  had  resorted  to  it  in 
search  of  knowledge  till  the  reign  of  Psammi* 
ticus,  that  is,  till  seventeen  or  eighteen  centuries 
after  the  establishment  of  this  monarchy,  dating 
this  establishment  only  from  Menes,  and  bringing 
him  down  as  tow  as  he  is  dragged  by  Marsbam. 
Thales,  Solon,  and  Pythagoras,  went  thither  near- 
ly about  the  same  time,  in  the  reign  of  Croesus  at 
soonest,  or  in  that  of  Cambyses  at  latest.  By 
this  chronology  it  appears,  that  an  immense  space 
of  time,  sufficient  for  many  revolutions  in  religion 
and  government,  was  clasped  before  the  Greeks 
bad  the  means  of  being  well  informed  about 
either;  and  the  antiquities  of  Egypt  might  be  as 
obscurely  and  imperfectly  seen  by  these  first  phi* 
losophers  who  went  thither,  as  the  Greek  anti- 
quities are  by  us.  We  may  push,  this-  considera- 
tion farther,  and  suppose,  that  the  same  poly* 
theism,  superstition*  and  idolatry,  that  they  found 
established  in  Egypt,  were  established  there  in 
the  time  of  Orpheus,  six  or  seven  hundred  years 
before,  or  even  in  the  time  of  Cecrops,  Cadmus, 
Danaus,  or  Erectheus,  who  are  said  to  have  car- 
ried colonies,  letters,  and  civil  institutions,  into 
Greece,  two  or  three  hundred  years  sooner  than 
Orpheus  carried  religious  rites  and  mysteries 
thither ;  and  there  will  remain,  still*  behind  all 
these  events,  an  antiquity  more. than  sufficient  for 
one  revolution  in  theological  opinions,  and  in  re- 
ligious worship  at  least,  and  perhaps  for  mote  than 
oqe, 

o  4  I  am 
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♦I  am  willing  to  grant  more  than  Eusebius,  or 
any  one  else  has  proved,  and  yet  this  concession 
will  only  thrust  the  oera  of  Egyptian  polytheism  and 
idolatry  back  into  a  greater  antiquity.  It  will  not 
give  any  grounds  to  assert,  like  Eusebius,  that  the 
Egyptians  were  polytheists  and  idolaters,  or  pro- 
fessed a  sort  of  religious  atheism  from  the  begin- 
ning, nor  that  the  Israelites  alone  knew  and  wor- 
shipped the  true  God.  It  may  lead  us,  perhaps, 
to  opinions  very  opposite  to  these,  and  much  bet- 
ter founded  on  profane,  for  I  shall  not  yet  con- 
sider the  sacred  authority  that  is  alleged  for  them, 
and  that  is  more  so  in  appearance  than  reality. 
The  more  ancient  the  establishment  of  polytheism 
and  idolatry  in  Egypt  is  agreed  to  have  been,  the 
stronger  the  argument  grows,  that  may  be  4rawn 
from  those  notices,  that  we  have  in  our  most  au- 
thentick  accounts  of  Egyptian  theology,  of  a  purer 
faith  and  worship.  The  belief  of  one  supreme, 
invisible,  and  incomprehensible  Being,  Creator 
of  all  things,  must  have  beqn  once  fijmly  settled 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  when  so  many  ages  of 
prevalent  polytheism  and  idolatry  were  not  able 
to  root  it  out,  nor  to  efface  the  traces  of  the  wor- 
ship of  him.  Publick  profession  and  practice,  the 
outward  system  of  religion,  was  altered,  and  the 
purity  of  it  corrupted  many  ways,  and  by  different 
motives.  But  nothing  except  conviction  could  have 
preserved,  from  time  immemorial,  in  the  secret 
theology  or  inward  doctrine  of  the  Egyptians, 
this  fundamental  article  of  all  true  religion,  the 
existence  of  one  Supreme  Being,  Creator,  and 
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Monarch  of  the  universe,  and  this  article  was  so 
preserved.  Whatever  errours  the  Egyptians,  or 
their  scholars,  the  Greeks,  admitted  into  their 
theology,  this  opinion  tinctured  every  theistical 
system  :  and  even  they  who  held  the  world  to  be 
eternal,  like  Aristotle  and  others,  held  the  world, 
and  the  deified  parts  of  it  to  be  so,  not  as  self- 
existent,  but  as  eternal  effects  of  an  eternal 
cause.  Aristotle  argues  in  his  metaphysicks 
against  the  folly  of  supposing  more  principles 
than  one;  and  nothing  can  be  more  express  than 
the  doctrine  of  Plotinus  on  this  point,  where  he 
distinguishes  between  priority  in  the  order  of  time, 
and  priority  in  the  order  of  nature,  and  makes 
the  world  coeeval  with  God,  no  otherwise  than  as 
Jight  is  conceived  to  be  coaeval  with  the  sun. 

The  belief  of  one  Supreme  Being  may  appear 
the  more  evidently  to  have  been  that  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, publickly  professed  in  the  most  ancient  times 
of  that  monarchy,  and  held  at  all  times  in  their 
secret  theology,  from  this  consideration,  that  it 
was  brought  fromHhence  by  the  first  of  the  Greek^, 
who  went  thither  for  instructions,  and  that  the 
same  doctrine  was  held  by  the  last  of  those  who 
had  studied  this  philosophy.  Thales,  and  Pytha- 
goras, to  say  nothing  of  Plato  here,  who  came 
long  after,  brought  it  into  Greece,  disguised  in- 
deed under  hiero*lyphical  and  mystical  repre- 
sentations, but  yet  too  plainly  taught  to  be  mis- 
taken for  the  contrary  doctrine.  Anaxagoras 
made  a  more  publick  ufee  of  it  by  his  writings,  and 
has  gone  away  with  the  honour  of  being  the  first 
of  the  Greeks  who  introduced  a  nous,  or  mind, 

into 
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into  the  eosmopoeia.  But  Thates  was  of'  the 
same  opinion  as  Anasagoras ;  and  Eusebius  quotes 
very  unfairly  what  this  philosopher  said  of  water, 
as  of  the  first  principle  of  alt  things,  without 
making  any  mention  of  that  intelligence,  who 
framed  all  things  of  water,  according  to  Tbafes*, 
This  notion  of  a'  fluid  chaos,  which  we  know  to 
have  been  very  general,  by  Plutarch  and  by  other 
authorities,  was  vfepy  Mosaical  too,  and  points 
up  to  an  Egyptian  original.  The  founder  of  the 
Ionick  sect  had  it  from  thence  most  certainly,  and 
Moses  too,  if  we  give  any  credit  to  SimpMcius, 
who  scrupled  not  to  declare,  as  I  find  him:  quoted 
by  Dr..  Cud  worth,  that  the  passages  in  the  first 
ef  Genesis  about  the  creation  of  the  world  were 
taken  from  Egyptian  traditions.  He  called  them 
fabulous*  because  he  was  a  zealous  assertor  of  the 
eternity  of  the  world.  But  his  authority  wili 
not  make  them  pass  for  such.  Moses,  who  had 
been  instructed  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians, 
might  believe  thefci  true  upon  much  better 
grounds.  Nay,  more,  he  might  be  directed;  if 
you  please,  by  inspiration  to  take  from  them 
his  belief  of  the  beginning  of  things.  Upon  the 
whole  it  is  plain,  that  the  Supreme  Being,  the 
maker  of  the  world,  was  acknowledged  by  the 
Egyptian  theology  at  the  first  period  that  has 
teen,  mentioned. 

To.  prove  that  the  same  doctrine  was  derived 
fron*  the  same  source,  by  the  last  of  those  who 

♦ Cic  de  Nat.  Deor.  JL  \. 
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applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  Egyptian  the- 
ology, I  shall  content  myself  to  bring  Jamblicus 
forward ;  a  very  mysterious  writer    indeed,  and 
yet  plain  enough  to  establish  what  we  contend 
for.     He  answers  the  questions  Porphyry  had 
asked  of  Aneba,  under  the  name  of  Abammon,  the 
master  of  Aaeba    He  was  $  Syrian,  a  very  learn- 
ed man,  and  much  more  capable,  probably,  than 
»ny  .Egyptian  of  that  age,  to  give  a  body  of  their 
divinity.    Now  we  learn  by  the  eighth  section  of 
the  book   he   wrote  on  this  occasion,    that  the 
Egyptian   philosophy  supposed  a  multitude  of 
essences,   as  they  expressed  themselves,  ^and  a 
multitude  of  different  principle*  of  these  essences; 
from  whence  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  Pythagoras 
borrowed    his   numbers,    and  Plato    bis   ideas. 
They  carried  their  inquiries  beyond  all  the  bounds 
of  human  knowledge,  and  t;bey  disputed*  as  we 
do  now,  about  words.     But  still  it  is  manifest, 
that  these  esseneee,  pr  principles,    were  deemed 
subordinate  to  the  first  cause;  for  before  them 
all,  and  before  their  first  god  and  king,  the  sun, 
they  acknowledged  a  Being,  the  fountain  of  ail 
being,  the  root  of  all  intelligible  ideas.     From 
Ibis  Being  prQceeded,  according  to  this  theology, 
M  explicuit  se"  in  Gale's  translation,  that  Being 
who.  is  his  own  father,  sufficient  tohijnsclf,  the 
God  of  gods,  the  Father  of  essences,  fronrf  whom 
all  existence  flows. .  This  was  <he  doctrine  which 
Mercurius  Trismegistus  taught,  and  these  were 
the  principles  he  placed  before  the  aethsroal,  em- 
pyreal,  and  celestial  deities,  concerning  whom  he 
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wrote  a  great  number  of  volumes.  That  this  is 
a  rhapsody  of  nonsense,  I  agree  most  readily. 
But  it  may  not  be  less  genuine  for  that,  and  it  is 
sufficient  for  my  purpose ;  since  it  establishes  the 
unity  of  God  even  more  precisely,  and  less  mys- 
teriously, than  the  Athanasian  creed. 

That  Greek  metaphysical  refinements  helped 
to  render  the  Egyptian  theology  less  intelligible, 
I  shall  not  controvert ;  though  he  must  pass  for 
a  dogmatical  pedant,  who  presumes  to  affirm, 
that  they  did  so,  and  pretends  to  be  a  competent 
judge  of  the  matter.  But  sure  I  am,  that  the 
orthodoxy  of  it,  in  this  great  point,  is  better 
proved  by  this  quotation  from  Jamblicus,  than 
the  supposed  monstrous  heterodoxy  of  it  by  any 
authority  Eusebius  brings  to  justify  bis  charge. 
He  affirms,  very  positively,  in  the  third  book  of 
his  Evangelical  Preparation,  that  no  other  gods, 
beside  thes tars,  were  acknowledged,  even  in  the 
hidden  theology  of  the  Egyptians ;  that  the  crea- 
tion of  the  universe  was  ascribed  to  the  visible 
sun  alone,  and  all  things  depended,  according  to 
it,  on  fatal  necessity,  and  on  the  influence  of  the 
stars,  without  the  intervention  of  any  incorporeal 
being,  any  efficient  reason,  God,  gods,  or  invi- 
sible intelligent  natures.  To  maintain  this  stout 
assertion,  he  quotes  a  fragment  of  Porphyry's 
letter  to  Anebo,  and  triumphs  much  in  it,  though 
it  makes  nothing%>  his  purpose.  It  proves,  that 
Chaeremon  and  some  other  writers  had  induced 
Porpbyrjto  doubt  concerning  this  article  of  the 
Egyptian  creed,  and  that  he  writ  to  this  priest  to 

be 
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be  informed  of  the  truth.     Chasremon  was  an 
Egyptian,  and  bad  been  a  priest,  asAnebowas; 
for  neither  the  comick  poet,  nqr  any  other  of  that 
name,  can  be  the  person  intended,  as  it  seems  to 
me.    Porphyry  might  possibly  know  nothing  more 
Of  him.     His  authority,  therefore,  appeared  suf-: 
ficient  to  make  Porphyry  inquire.     But  it  was 
not  sufficient  to  make  Eusebius  affirm,  in  flat  con- 
tradiction  to  so   many  better  authorities,    and 
even  to  his  own  in  other  places.  This  Chaeremon, 
I  believe,  was  he  who  had   accompanied  iElius 
Gallus  in  his  voyage  from  Alexandria  higher  up 
into  Egypt,    and  had  been  derided  for  his  igno- 
rance and  arrogance    by  the  whole    company. 
Strabo  had  been  one  of  this  company,  and  Euse- 
bius had  read  the  seventeenth   book  of  his  geo- 
graphy,   without   doubt,  wherein  an  account  is 
given  of  this  important  person.     It  is  shameful, 
therefore,  to  see  him  quoted  for  the  true  notions 
of  Egyptian  theology.     There  were  some  philoso- 
phers and  learned  men  in  Egypt,  very  probably, 
in  the  time  of  Cheeremon.     But  the  colleges  of 
those  ancient  philosophers,,  under  whom  Eudoxus 
and  Plato  had  studied,  were  deserted  ;  or,  if  they, 
remained,  they  were  become  seminaries  of  priests,, 
who  took  care  of  sacrifices,  performed  the  other 
rites  of  superstition,  exercised  all  the  craft  of 
their  order,  and  took  no  pains  to  improve  them- 
selves and  others  in  knowledge.     Eusebius  should 
have  remembered,  that,  if  Chaeremon  s  authority 
was  good   against  the  Egyptians,  it  was  of  some 
force  and   weight,  against  the  Jews,    which  he 
2  would 
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would  have  been  afe  uttwijling  to  admit  ltd  Jo* 
sephus*  whd  accufeed  Cheeremon  for  this  reason 
of  ifoposturft ;  unless  he  had  avowed  iti  this  case  a4 
maxim,  which  he  and  Josephus  have  done  little 
else  than  avow  in  others,  that  the  satft^testiinony 
is  good  when  it  makes  for  them,  and  bad  when  it 
makes  agbinst  them.  Eusebius  should  have  re- 
membered,  when  he  derided  the  comment  of 
Porphyry  on  the  verses  attributed  tb  Orpheus, 
and  when  he  asked,  how  the  author*  whoever  ho 
was,  could  sing  of  God,  or  mean  that  efficient 
mind  that  created  the  universe,  who  had  never 
beard  of  any  such  ddctrihe  ?  He  shduld  have 
remembered,  I  say,  that  he  begged  the  question, 
and  supposed  what  ho  hid  not  proved  against 
the  Pagans. 

It  has  been  observed  already,  that  the  unity  of 
a  Supreme  Being  must  have  been  once  a  first 
principle  of  Egyptian  religion,  Since  it  pierced 
through  such  an  itomehse  series  of  polytheism/ 
superstition,  and  idolatry.  Here  we  may  ob- 
serve to  the  same  purpose,  that  all  the  metaphy- 
sical fend  theological  refinements  of  Egypt  and 
Greece  were  not  able  tb  remove  this  angular 
stone  of  true  theism.  Wheii  metaphysicks  and 
theology  are  made  Sciences,  and  these  sciences 
become  the  professions  of  orders  trf  meti,  who  in*. 
creast  their  consideration  ih  the  Vrorld,  or  ad- 
vance their  temporal  interests  by  creating  an  ap* 
pearaflce  of  mystery  where  there  is  none,  or  by 
increasing  it  where  it  is,  the  simplicity  of  religion 
wtfl  be  lost  of  course)  and  natural  theology  will 
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be  transformed  into  artificial.  We  itoajf  find  ex- 
amples to  confirm  this  truth  in  the  Christian  sys- 
tem ;  and  I  much  doubt  whether  the  Evangelists 
would  understand  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  though 
one  of  them  was  his  scribe,  or  St.  Paul  the  works- 
of  St.  Austin,  though  the  saint  took  so  much  of 
his  theology  from  the  apostle.  This  happened  in 
the  Egyptian  system  of  religion;  but  this  funda- 
mental article,  the' unity  of  God,  was  preserved* 
though  darkened  and  perplexed  by  the  engraft- 
ments  made  upon  it  Such  were  those  which  may  he 
found  in  Plato,  and  in  the  latter  Platonicians ; 
such  were  those  which  I  have,  and  others  which 
I  might  have  cited  from  Jatablteus.  But  in  all 
of  them  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being*  the 
Being  of  beings,  the  God  of  gods,  the  Fountain 
of  all  existence,  the  Root  of  all  intelligible  ideas* 
was  acknowledged. 

May  one  not  think,  without  being  too  hypdthft* 
tical,  that  we  See,  in  the  anecdote  Plutarch*  re* 
lates  concerning  the  belief  and  worship  of  thd 
people  of  the  Theban  dynasty,  the  la£t  stag*  6f 
orthodox  faith,  and  of  natural  religion  in  Egypt? 
They  adored  the  one  God,  eternal,  invisible,  Act 
like  to  any  visible  object*  nor  to  be  repfetent* 
ed  by  them.  I  use  Mr.  Locke's  tfbrds,  for  if 
he  had  intended  to  describe  this  faith  add  worship 
from  Plutarch,  he. could  not  have  done  it  more 
exactly;  and  yet  this  is  the  description  of  that  God, 
who  was  pot  known,  according  to  him,  till  the 

*  DUside  *  Ofttkie. 
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light  of  the  Gospel  manifested  him  to  the  world. 
He  might  have  asserted  just  as  truly,  that  no  men 
but*  thfc  Jews  knew  how  to  read  and  write,  be- 
fore the  coming  of  Christ,  because  many  of  them 
knew  ill,  as  they  do  to  this  day,  and  some  of 
them  did  not  know  it  at  all. 

At  what  time  the  true  God  was  thus  publickly 
known  and  worshipped  in  the  Upper  Egypt,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine.  But  we  see  in  the  his- 
tory ascribed  to  Moses,  that  he  was  known  in  the 
Lower  Egypt,  and  the  neighbouring  country  of 
the  Canaan  ites  in  the  days  of  Abraham.  The 
adventures  of  this  patriarch  and  his  son,  when 
their  wives  were  taken  from  them,  are  told  in 
several  chapters  of  Genesis  a  little  confusedly, 
but  however  they  serve  to  establish  this  fact'.  No 
man,  who  reads  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Genesis, 
can  doubt,  whether  it  was  the  true  God  or  not, 
of  whom  the  author  meant  to  speak,  and  who  ap- 
pears to  the  first  of  the  Abimdechs  in  his  sleep. 
It  has  been  said,  I  know,  on  this  occasion,  that 
God  manifested  himself  sometimes  to  those  who 
were  not  in  his  alliance  or  covenant,  but  that  he 
did  this  always  for  the  sake  of  his  own  people. 
He  did  it  then,  at  this  time,  to  preserve  Sarah's 
chastity.  Be  it  so.  But  still  he  manifested  him- 
self on  this  important  occasion.  The  king  of 
Gerar  knows  him,  and  appeals  to  his  justice. 
God  is  pleased  to  declare,  that  the  king's  inten- 
tions were  not  criminal,  and  that  he  had  there- 
fore kept  him  from  the  commission  of  the  sin  ;  a 
very  unnecessary  restraint,  surely,  since  the  king 

did 
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did  not  intend  to  commit  it**  since  his  intentions 
were  not  criminal.  God  commands,  the  king 
obeys,  Abraham  intercedes,  and  <Abimelech  is  re- 
stored to  the  power  of  begetting,  and  his  wife 
and  his  concubines  to  the  power  of  conceiving 
children.  The  same,  or  which  is  most  likely, 
some  other  Abimelech  had  taken  warning,  and 
therefore  as  soon  as  he  knew  that  Rebecca  was 
the  wife  of  Isaac,  he  threatened  death  to  any  man 
who  should  presume  to  lie  with  her,  and  bring  so 
great  a  sin  on  him  and  his  people.  He  followed 
Isaac  to  Bersabea,  and  there  this  king,  his  mini- 
ster, and  his  general,  desired  to  make  a  solemn 
league  with  him,  because  they  knew  that  the  Lord 
was  with  him*.  The  reason  they  gave,  to  induce 
him  to  consent,  was  not  only,  that  they  had  done 
no,  hurt  to  him,  nor  his,  but  that  they  had  sent 
him.from  Gerar,  with  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  f. 
Is  the  true  God  pointed  more'  directly  out  any 
where  in  the  same  book  ?  Do  not  the  Abimelechs 
acknowledge  him,  and  conduct  themselves,  on 
this  occasion,  as  one  of  the  patriarchs  might  have 
done  ?  *.     • 

Melchisedech  must  not  be  forgot  in  this  place. 
A  thousand  idle  guesses  have  been  made,  and 
various  fables  invented  about  him.  St.  Paul,  in 
his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  shows  great  cabalisti- 
cal  skill  on  this  subject,  and  grounds  on  such 
forced  allusions,  as  might  pass  in  the  school  of 

*  Tecum  esse  Dominium 

t  Dimissimus  auctum  benedictione  Domini.    Gen.  vl,  26. 

Vol.  VI.  P  Gamaliel, 
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Gamaliel,  the  least  conclusive  reasoning  that  wafr 
ever  beard  oat  of  it  The  book  of  Genesis  saysv 
little  of  this  king  add  priest,  but  enough  to  show, 
that  the  true  God  was  known  to  others  beside 
the  Jewish  line  of  patriarchs,  and  before  the  Israel- 
ites were  a  people.  He  was  of  Egyptian  race, 
as  some  have  asserted,  without  any  grounds,  I 
believe,  of  history  or  tradition,  but  not  without 
an  air,  at  least,  of  probability,  In  all  cases,  lie 
was  priest  of  the  most  high  God,  as  well  as  king 
Of  Salem.  As  such  he  blessed  Abraham ;  as  such 
the  father  of  the  faithful  received  his  blessing  ;  as 
such  he  paid  him  the  tithes  of  his  plunder,  which 
is  a  title,  by  the  way,  for  carrying  the  divine 
right  of  tithe*  farther  than  the  moderation  of  the 
chutch  has  hitherto  carried  it*.  Since  be  was  a 
priest  of  the  true  God,  as  well  as  king  of  Salem, 
or  Jerusalem*  are  we  to  believe  that  his  subjects 
were  all  idolaters?  The  supposition  cannot  be 
reconciled  to  common  sense;  and  since  it  cannot, 
sure  I  am,  that  the  propositions  I  combat  cannot 
be  so ;  nay  I  have  the  authority  of  the  Bibie  on 
my  side.  I  shall  have  it  so  again  before  I  have 
done. 

If  I  would  proceed  now,  as  learned  men  pre- 
sume to  do  very  frequently,  and  without  the  least 
scruple,  I  might  venture  to  affirm,  on  these  foun- 
dations, a  little  extended  and  improved,  not  only, 

*  What  is  here  said,  is  said  on  the  authority  of  St.  Paul  j 
for  if  we  believe  Moses,  it  may  be,  that  Mekhteedeeh  paid 
tithes  to  Abraham* 
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that  the  trde  God  was  known  by  the'  Egyptians, 
and  by  some  of  the  people  of  Palestine  before  the 
vocation  of  Abraham,  but,  that  this  patriarch, 
who  became  the  father  of  the  faithful,  though 
said  to  have  been  Wed  an  idolater,  learned  thte 
orthodox  faith  in  Egypt,  and  the  neighbouring 
countries,  if  he  was  so  bred  in  his  own.  But  I 
am  not  scholar  enough  to  presume  to  affirm  on 
wild  conjecture.  I  dare  go  no  farther  than 
sufficient  probability  leads  me;  and  sufficient 
vouchers  support  me.  With  these  on  my 
side,  I  might  go  on  to  show,  that  the  unity  of 
the  Supreme  God  was  taught  both  by  the  Chal- 
deans and  the  Magi,  and  might  rest  on  the 
proofs  brought  by  Cudworth,  in  his  Intellectual 
System;  by  Hyde,  in  his  Treatise  concerning  the 
Religion  of  the  Ancient  Persians,  and  by  other  au- 
thors, leaving  £riticks,  who  are  not  able  to  sub- 
vert the  systems  of  these  writers,  to  nibble  at 
some  particular  circumstances.  But  I  choose  to 
leap  at  once  to  the  extremity  of  the  East,  and 
to  show  by  anecdotes  less  common,  that  a  nation, 
lately  known,  had,  in  as  great,  or  even  a  greater 
antiquity,  the  same  faith. 

The  nation  I  mean  is  the  Chinese,  who  will 
not  be  suspected,  one  would  think,  of  having  had 
any  communication  with  the  Israelites,  though! 
would  not  answer  for  such  antiquaries  as  Huetius, 
nor  others  of  that  stamp.  The  Chinese  have 
their  Pentateuch  as  well  as  the  Jews,  and  one 
volume  of  it  is  as  old  as  Fohi,  the  founder  of  their 
empire.  Two  other  volumes  contain  records  as 
old,  at  least,  as  the  deluge,  and  the  two  last  are 
p  S  collections 
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collections  from  other  ancient  monuments  pub- 
lished by  Confucius,  who  lived  six  hundred  years 
before  Christ,  and  was  therefore  elder  than 
Esdras.  The  Chinese  scholars,  as  proud  of  the 
antiquity  of  their  nation  as  ever  any  of  those  who 
disputed  formerly  about  theirs  could  be,  might 
disregard  our  most  ancient  traditions,  and  look 
on  Moses  as  a  modern  historian.  They  might 
found  their  incredulity,  and  their  positiveness, 
on  their  ignorance  ;  which  is  the  general  case  of 
bigots  in  the  West,  as  well  as  in  the  East.  But 
for  us,  who  have  the  happiness  to  live  in  this 
enlightened  age,  and  who  pretend  to  examine 
every  thing,  and  to  judge  according  to  evidence, 
we  should  have  no  good  grace  to  reject  the  classi- 
cal books  of  the  Chinese.  They  come  to  us  upon 
as  good  original  authority  as  that  of  the  Jews  ; 
they  contain  as  few  things  that  are  repugnant  to 
fhe  general  observation  and  experience  of  man- 
kind as  any  other  ancient  records,  and  much 
fewer  than  some  ;  and  they  have  been  preserved 
in  a  manner  that  gives  them  a  singular  authen- 
ticity, into  which  I  will  not  enter,  because  it 
would  lead  me  far,  and  might  cause  some  invi- 
dious comparisons*. 

This  authenticity  is  so  well  established,  that 
the  atheists  in  China  are  forced  to  submit  to  it, 
and  though  their  advantage  would  be  to  reject 
these  books,  they  endeavour,  by  all  the  artifice  of 
sophistry/  to  drag  a  meaning  out  of  them,  which 

*  Vid.  Scien,  Sin*  &c« 
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may  seem  to  set  the  opinion  of  antiquity  on  their 
side.  The  ancient  sages  among  the  Chinese,  like 
those  of  other  nations,  delivered  their  doctrines 
in  short  apophthegms,  in  parables  and  allegories. 
They  who  followed  were  not  so  laconick,  but  even 
they  dealed  much  in  figure ;  and  allegory  allego- 
rising allegory  very  often  by  way  of  explanation, 
the  sense,  which  was  at  first  obscure,  grew  to 
be  worse  than  obscure.  It  grew  to  be  litigious. 
The  paraphrases  and  commentaries  multiplied, 
the  disputes  increased,  and  the  labour  on  every  * 
side  has  been  to  confirm  different  and  opposite 
opinions,  by  different  expositions  of  the  same 
text.  The  language,  as  well  as  genius,  of  this 
people  has  helped  to  increase  the  confusion,  not 
sq  much  indeed  as  if  these  books  had  passed 
through  several  languages,  but  still  a  great  deal 
from  the  scarcity  of  words,  and  the  necessity  of 
supplying  this  defect,  when  they  speak,  by  num- 
berless inflections  and  tones  of  voice,  and  when 
they  write  by  numberless  points  and  accents. 

A  Jesuit,  who  restored  the  mission  in  the  last 
century,  after  it  had  been  some  time  interrupted 
by  the  authority  of  the  government,  took  a  method 
which  it  is  to  the  present  purpose  to  mention. 
He  engaged  in  the  dispute  that  was  carried  on 
between  the  theists  and  the  atheists,  and  main- 
tained, in  concert  with  the  former*  that  the 
ancient  Chinese  believed  and  worshipped  one 
God.  This  God,  the  God  of  their  fathers,  de- 
nied by  some,  forgot  by  more,  and  almost  un- 
known, he  declared  to  be  the  God,  whose  reve- 
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lation  and  whtise  will  he  came  to  publish  among 
them.  Neither  he,  nor  those  who  followed  him, 
have  made  many  real  converts  to  Christianity,  nor 
persuaded  that  people  to  believe,  that  his  religion 
was  in  former  times  established  among  them, 
though  many  pious  frauds  have  been  employed  for 
that  purpose.  But  in  the  other  parts,  there  has 
been  less  difficulty,  and  more  success,  for  the 
state  of  the  dispute  seems  to  have  stood  thus. 
A  being  called  Xam  Ti,  which  words  signify  the 
4  Supreme  King,  appears  in  all  their  ancient  books 
to  have  been  worshipped  as  the  dispenser  of  tem- 
poral good  and  evil  to  mankind.  Fohi  offered 
victims,  and  Hoarn  Ti  built  a  temple  to  this 
divinity.  From  this  time,  that  is  from  an  aera 
interior  to  any  of  ours,  the  same  worship  con- 
tinued, together  with  rigorous  rites  practised  in 
honour  of  inferior  spirits*,  who  are  sometimes 
called  the  ministers  of  the  Supreme  King,  and 
who  are  said  by  one  of  the  interpreters  of  Con- 
fucius, to  exercise  their  offices  "  in  hoc  coeli  el 
"  terrae  medio,"  to  bring  blessings  on  the  good, 
find  punishments  on  the  wicked.  The  book  Xu 
Kim  says  expressly,  that  their  great  emperor  and 
legislator  Xun  sacrificed  to  Xam  Ti,  and  to  the 
six  principal  spirits.  Another  classical  book  men- 
tions a  very  ancient  edict,  by  which  all  the 
people  are  commanded  to  pay  honour  to  the  Su- 
preme Emperor  of  Heaven,  and  likewise  to  the 
spirits, ,  that  the  spirits  may  intercede  for  the  hap- 

*  Vid.  .Confucius. 
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pitiess  of  the  people,  '<  ut  pro  populo  flagilarent 
"  felicitatem."  Such  passages,  and  a  multitude 
of  others  to  the  like  effect,  are  found  in  the 
ancient  books  of  the  Chinese,  as  we  learn  from 
the  Jesuits,  from  whom  alone  we  can  have  any 
tolerable  information ;  and  it  should  seem,  that 
such  authorities  were  sufficient  to  decide  the  con* 
troversy,  and  to  leave  no  doubt  whether  the 
ancient  people  of  this  country  believed  a  God,  or 
were  atheists*  But  the  men  of  letters  among 
them,  at  this  time,  profess  a  sort  of  Spinozism,  to 
which  they  endeavour  to  reconcile  these  passages ; 
and  there  are  many  examples  in  the  "  Scientia 
M  Sinica"  of  the  extravagant  paraphrases  they 
make  for  this  purpose. 

The  atheists  insist,  and  the  theists  admit,  that 
the  word,  Tien,   which  signifies  Heaven,  is  fre- 
quently used  now,  and  was  so  anciently,  as  synony- 
mous to  the  words  Xam  Ti.    What  the  atheists 
would  infer  from  thence  is  obvious,  but  by  no 
means  conclusive.     Their  forefathers  imagined, 
as  I  believe  all  the  ancient  people  of  the  world 
did,  and  as  almost  all  the  people  of  the  world  do  v 
still,  that  the  habitation  of  God,  and  all  celestial 
beings,  was  above  that  canopy  which  appeared  to 
be  spread  over  their  heads,  and  which  they  called 
Heaven.     From  hence  the  custom  arose  of  em- 
ploying the   word  which  signifies  the   place  of 
residence,  for  the  word  that  denotes  the  Being 
who  is  supposed  to  reside  in  it.     But  the  argu- 
ment,  that  results  from  the  promiscuous  use  of 
these  words,  will .  turn,  according  to  my  appre- 
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hension,  directly  against  the  use  which  the  atheist 
would  make  of  it.  If  the  ancient  Chinese  had 
acknowledged  no  higher  principle  than  matter 
and  form,  no  supreme  intelligent  Being,  the  words 
Xam  Ti,  far  from  being  used  as  synonymous  to 
the  word  Tien,  would  never  have  come  into  use 
at  all.  A  man  who  should  say  at  Pekin,  China 
declared  war  against  the  Tartars,  or,  the  Emperor 
of  China  did  so,  would  speak  as  intelligibly  as  a 
man  at  London  would  do,  who  should  say  Great 
Britain,  or  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  declared 
war  against  France.  But  the  same  manner  of 
speaking  cannot  obtain  in  a  country  that  has 
neither  emperor  nor  king ;  and  no  Dutchman 
ever  said,  indifferently,  this  Holland  did,  or  this 
the  king  of  Holland  did.  This  argument  must  be 
the  stronger  in  the  mouths  of  Chinese  theists ; 
because,  in  the  same  books  wherein  the  words  we 
have  mentioned  are  thus  used,  the  separate  exist-* 
ence  of  the  spirits  of  mountains,  rivers,  and  cities, 
and  of  the  seasons,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the 
planets,  is  taught ;  and  yet  these  separate  spirits, 
and  the  things  over  which  they  preside,  are 
spoken  of  with  the  same  licence.  They  are 
called,  indifferently,  the  spirit  of  the  mountain, 
pr  of  the  river,  q.nd  the  mountain  or  the  river; 
nay,  the  yery  same  words  that  are.  employed  to 
signify  the  fortifications  of  a  city,  are  employed  to 
signify  the  tutelary  spirits  of  that  city.  On  the 
whole  we  may  conclude,  that  a  Supreme  Being 
was  known  to  the  ancient  Chinese,  though  super- 
vision* idolatry,  and  aU)ei$m,  h^ye  b?eq  so  pre-* 
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Talent  among  that  people  since.  The  sacrifices 
performed  with  so  much  order  and  pomp,  so  muth 
reverence  and  religious  awe,  the  fasts,  the  purifi- 
cations, and  the  other  acts  of  divine  worship 
which  were  practised,  were  not  performed  and 
practised  surely  in  honour  of  matter  and  form, 
nor  directed  to  these  vague  ideas  of  the  human 
mind.  The  empresses,  who  nourished  silkworms, 
and  weaved  ornaments  for  the  altars ;  the  empe*» 
rors,  who  ploughed  and  sowed  annually,  and  raised, 
by  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
which  they  offered  on  those  altars,  acknowledged, 
without  doubt,  some  other  divinity  than  Tai  Kie, 
and  Li.  Thus  we  must  think,  unless  we  can  be 
as  absurd  as  Eusebius,  and  figure  to  ourselves  a 
sort  of  religious  atheists,  who,  acknowledging  no 
deity  beside  dead  and  senseless  matter,  yet  wor- 
shipped it,  invoked  it,  and  implored  its  assistance. 
But  this  sot tisbness  •  and  contradictious  nonsense 
Cudwortb  cannot  believe  incident  to  human  na- 
ture*, and  I  presume  to  think,  that  most  men  will 
be  of  the  same  mind. 


SECT.    II. 

The  particular  proofs  that  have  been  brought, 
or  to  which  I  have  referred  in  this  and  the  fore- 
going Essay,  are  sufficient  to  destroy  the  credit 
Qf  the  assertions  to  which  they  are  opposed.    But 

♦  IiifeU*  System. 
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it  may  be  proper  to  show  farther,  that  if  there 
were  no  such  particular  proofs  of  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  one  true  God  by  other  nations 
beside  the  Israelites,  yet  the  assumption  that  he 
was  acknowledged  by  them  alone,  and  that  all 
other  nations  were  polytheists  and  idolaters  from 
the  beginning,  would  deserve  to  be  rejected  for 
it's  absurdity  ;  since  it  will  be  found  inconsistent 
with  the  tenour  of  the  Mosaical  history,  wheu  we 
take  Scripture  for  our  guide,  and  with  all  the 
rules  of  judgment  that  observation,  experience, 
and  good  sense  suggest  to  us,  when  we  consider 
the  human  character,  and  the  course  of  human 
affairs.  I  am  not  surprised,  when  I  meet  in 
Bochart  with  such  an  assertion  as  this  boldly 
advanced,  that  "  there  was  no  church  before  the 
"  deluge,  except  in  the  family  of  Seth ;"  and,  that 
after  the  deluge,  "  till  the  coming  of  Christ,  God 
"  made  himself  known  to  no  people,  except  to 
u  those  who  were  of  the  race  of  Shem#."  But 
when  I  meet  with  such  assertions  as  I  have 
quoted  from  Mr.  Locke,  in  an  author  who  lays 
aside  the  comments  and  system;  of  divines,  and 
betakes  himself  to  the  sole  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, I  confess  myself  surprised,  to  the  last  de- 
gree, at  the  weakness  of  the  strongest  minds. 

We  have  nothing  to  do,  here,  with  the  ante- 
diluvian world.  We  leave  the  ecclesiastical  his-» 
tory  of  it  to  Bochart,  and  the  natural  to  Burner. 
But  if  we  consult  the  Bible  for  what  passed  after 

*  Geog.  Sac.  1.  I,  c.  J. 
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the  deluge,  and  is  to  our  present  purpose,  we 
shall  find,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  one  true 
God,  derived  to  Noah  from  Adam  by  uninter- 
rupted succession,  and  confirmed  to  him  by  many 
particular  revelations,  must  have  been  common  to 
him,  and  to  his  family,  as  much  as  those  particu- 
lar precepts  which  he  is  said  to  have  received 
from  the  mouth  of  God,  and  which  are  called 
"  prsecepta  Noachidarum."  The  sons  of  Noah, 
therefore,  when  they  dispersed  themselves  to  re* 
people  the  world,  must  have  carried  their  know- 
ledge with  them,  and  have  communicated  it  to 
their  descendantsih  all  the  settlements  they  made, 
and  in  all  the  colonies  that  were  propagated  from 
these.    . 

This  is  so  evident,  that  it  would  suffer  no  dis- 
pute in  any  similar  case;  and  yet,  for  reasons  not 
hard  to  find,  nor  proper  to  avow,  it  is  denied  in 
this.  Lactantius  says  *,  that  Ham,  the  son  of 
Noah,  settled  in  Arabia,  and  that  having  not  re- 
ceived the  worship  of  God  by  tradition  from  his 
father,  the  nation  he  founded  was  the  first  that 
knew  not  God.  A  strange  assertion,  indeed,  and 
such  a  one  as  cannot  be  true,  if  the  sacred  his- 
tory be  so..  We  read  there  f ,  that  the  patriarch, 
lying  drunk  and  naked  in  his  tent,  and  this  un- 
gracious son  seeing  him  in  that  indecent  con- 
dition, he  told  it  to  his  brothers ;  that  Shem  and 
Japhet  went  reverently  backwards,  saw  not  their 

♦  De  Orfg.  Er.  c.  4.  t  Gen.  ix. 
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father's  nudity,  and  threw  a  cloak  oyer  him*- 
After  this,  Noah  pronounced  the  prophetical 
curse  against  Canaan,  the  son  of  Ham,  who  was 
to  be  the  servant  of  the  servants  of  his  brothers  f; 
and  this  prophecy,  it  is  said,  by  Bochart  and 
others,  had  it's  completion  when  the  Canaanites 
were  subdued  by  the  Israelites.  But  whatever 
criticisms,  good  or  bad,  may  be  made  on  it,  and 
whatever  reflection  the  punishment  of  Canaan, 
who  had  no  share  in  his  father's  crime,  may  sug- 
gest, this  gave  the  Israelites  the  sole  title  they 
bad  to  the  land  of  promise,  by  tine  grant  God 
made  of  it  to  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  and  was 
employed  to  justify  all  the  cruelties  tbey  exercised 
on  the  Canaanites. 

This  unfortunate  person  was  not  only  punished 
in  his  race,  as  the  prophecy  threatened,  but  his 
name  and  memory  are  cruelly. persecuted  to  this 
day  by  the  unrelenting  wrath  of  Jewish  and 
Christian  writers.  Some  have  accused  him  of 
gelding  his  father,  and  some  of  committing  incest 
with  his  mother.  He  was  banished,  they  say,  to 
the  scorching  climate  of  Africa,  and  the  colour  of 
his  posterity  is  a  lasting  monument  of  the  black- 
ness of  his  crimes.  He  not  only  preserved  and 
propagated  the  necromancy,  which  he  had  learned 
of  the  lascivious  angels  before  the  delugej,  but  he 
became  himself  an  object  of  idolatry,  as  he  had 

*         ■  Patris  virilia  non  viderunt. 

t  — -  Scrvus  servorujn  crit  fratribus  suis. 
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been  an  idolater,  and  was  worshipped  under  the 
name  of  Jupiter  Hammon.     They  who  can  be- 
lieve all  this,   may  believe  that  polytheism  and 
idolatry  were  established  imifaediately  after  the 
deluge;  but  they  who  are  not  quite  so  credulous, 
will  see,  that  such  opinions  are  irreconcilable  to 
the  Scriptures  and  to  common  sense.      Noah 
might  be  as  angry  as  he  pleased  with  his  repro- 
bate son,  and  might  conceal  from  him  as  many 
traditions  as  he  could,  yet,  still,  this  son  had  been  - 
an  eye-witness  of  the  deluge ;  he  had  been  saved, 
with  the  rtfst  of  the  family,  in  the  ark  ;  he  had 
assisted  his  father,  without  doubt,  in  building  it, 
and  in  making  all  the  other  preparations  for  that 
great  catastrophe,  as  well  as  for  the  renewal  of 
the  species  of  animals,  and   the  restoration  of 
things  afterward.      Is   it  possible  to  conceive, 
that  he  should  not  have  heard,  while  they  floated 
together  over  the  drowned  world,  who  that  God 
was,  by  whose  power  it  was  drowned,  and  what 
those  crimes  were,  which  had  drawn  this  asto- 
nishing destruction  on  mankind  ?     It  is  impos- 
sible.    His  father  could  not  conceal  this  know- 
ledge from  him.     Ham  knew  the  one  true  God 
most  certainly,  and  had  often  joined  in  the  wor- 
ship of  him.     He-could  no  more  be  ignorant  of 
God,  than  he  could  be  of  the  deluge. 

This  is  so  very  plain,  that  it  cannot  be  directly, 
nor  generally  denied,  whatever  expressions  may 
be  sometimes  used  by  men  whom  learning  embol- 
den^ and  zeal  is  apt  to  transport.  But  then  the 
chronology,  founded  on  the  genealogies  in  the 
2  Book 
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Book  of  Genesis,  supposes  the  tradition  of  these 
revelations,  by  which  God  communicated  himself 
to  man,  to  have  been  preserved  so  little  a  time 
after  the  deluge,  that  it  gives  a  colour  to  suppose 
all  the  nations  of  the  world,  nay,  even  the  de- 
scendants of  Shem,  ignorant  of  the  one  true  God ; 
and  on  this  assumption,  presumptuous  dogmatical 
persons,  who  affect  to  be  in  the  whole  secret  of 
divine  oeconomy,  establish  the  reason,  that  they 
assign  by  another  assumption,  for  the  election 
and  separation  of  the  posterity  of  Abraham  from 
all  other  people.  Infinite  Wisdom,  it  seems,  could 
contrive  no  other  expedient  for  continuing  the 
primitive  faith  and  worship ;  for  such  that  of  the 
one  true  God  was,  by  these  accounts,  among  the 
descendants  of  one  family,  that  had  repeopled 
the  Earth,  except  this  of  reviving  them,  and  con- 
tinuing them  by  such  a  series  of  revelations*  and 
miracles  among  one  people,  as  would  have  made 
any  revival  of  them  unnecessary  among  any  other; 
because  they  would  have  been  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  continue  them  uncorrupted  over  the 
whole  world,  not  only  till  the  vocation  of  Abra- 
ham four  hundred  years  after  the  deluge,  not  only 
till  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  two  thousand  years 
Qfter  that,  but  even  to  this  hour,  and  to  the  con- 
summation of  all  things. 

Some  place  the  aera  of  idolatry  precisely  at 
Serug,  who  was  tl|ree  generations  older  than 
Abraham.  Sir  John  Marsham  thinks  it  a  very 
proper  date  *.     A  probahle  one  I  am  sure  it  is 

*  Can.  Chron,  Sac.  4. 
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not,  nor  indeed  a  proper  one  for  any  purpose*, 
except  that  of  making  mankind  idolaters  just  in 
time  for  introducing  the  vocation  of  Abraham. 
This  might  render  it  proper  for  Eusebius,  Epi- 
phanius,  and  all  the  tribe  of  Jews  and  Christians, 
who  have  employed  every  literary  artifice  to  con- 
fine the  knowledge  and  worship  of  God  to  the 
chosen  seed,  and  to  represent  them  as  the  sole 
object  of  providential  care  for  twenty  centuries. 
Rut  I  think,  that  the  learned  and  judicious  chro- 
nicler has  not  deserved  to  be  ranked  among  this 
partial  And  collusive  tribe.     We  might  call  them 
the  blind  tribe  too,  since  they  must  not  hbve 
seen,   unless   you  suppose,  that  they  saw,   but 
depended  on   the  blindness  of  a  then  ignorant 
world,  that  this  knowledge  and  worship  could  not 
have  been  as  confined  as  they  suppose  it  from  the 
time  of  the  flood,  unless  God  had,  by  one  conti- 
nued miracle,  concealed  himself  to  establish  the 
kingdom  of  the  devil,  and  altered  the  very  nature 
of  things*  to  make  so  important,  so  universal,  so 
indisputable  a  tradition  die  before  it's  time,  and, 
as  we  may  say,  at  once. 

When  the  same  persons  attempt  to  establish 
the  credibility  of  the  Mosaical  history,  they  do 
not  insist  alone  upon  the  divine  inspiration  of  tbe 
author,  but  upon  the  ordinary  means  that  he  had 
of  knowing,  with  the  greatest  certainty,  all  that 
we  find  related  in  the  Pentateuch.  These  means 
"nere  the  traditions,  which  they  suppose  to  have 
come  fresh  and  authentick  to  him  through  a  very 
small  number  of  generations,  though  from  a  very 
1  great 
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great  antiquity.  Adam  lived  nine  hundred  and 
thirty  years :  and  the  deluge  happened  sixteen 
centuries  and  a  half  after  the  creation.  Noah, 
therefore,  who  was  born  six  hundred  years  before 
the  deluge,  had  lived  with  those  who  had  lived 
with  the  first  of  men*  Noah  continued  alive 
three  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  deluge, 
that  is,  within  seventy-six  years  of  the  vocation  ot 
Abraham;  and  Shem,  the  son  of  Noah,  died  just 
as  many  years  after  this  vocation.  From  Abra- 
ham the  tradition?  passed  to  Isaac,  and  from  him 
to  Jacob  ;  and  all  the  persons  who  had  conversed 
with  this  patriarch  could  not  be  dead  in  the 
course  of  a  century,  which  intervenes  between 
the  decease  of  Jacob,  and  the  birth  of  Moses. 
Thus  you  see,  that  the  traditions  from  Adam  to 
this  legislator  and  historian,  passed  through  about 
seven  generations,  and  from  Noah  to  Abraham, 
and  his  contemporaries,  through  one  or  two  at 
most,  according  to  this  chronology. 

Let  us  take,  now,  this  chronology  for  good, 
whatever  objections  may  be  made  to  it,  or  how 
precarious  soever  the  principles  of  it  deserve  to 
be  esteemed.  But  then  let  us  ask  every  man  of 
sense  and  candour  who  receives  it,  whether  he 
can  persuade  himself,  that  in  the  days  of  Abra- 
ham, about  four  hundred  years  after  the  deluge, 
nay,  much  sooner,  in  the  days  of  Serug,  the  ex- 
istence of  that  God  who  had  destroyed  and  re- 
stored the  world  in  so  astonishing  a  manner  just 
before,  could  be  wholly  lost  in  the  memory  of 
ibankind  ?  I  say  just  before,  with  very  good  rea- 
son; 
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soft ;  because  the  distance  of  three  or  four  centu- 
ries, when  the  lives  of  men  were  reckoned  by 
centuries,  may  be  called,  properly,  just  before. 
The  deluge  was  an  event  as  modern  to  Abraham, 
and  the  men  of  that  age,  as  the  restoration  of 
King  Charles  the  Second  is  to  us  of  this  age. 
Could  the  belief  and  worship  of  God  be  lost  by 
the  descendants  of  Shem,  a  hundred  years  before 
the  death  of  Shem  ?  Could  they  be  lost,  even, 
during  the  life  of  Noah  ?  Is  it  possible  to 
figure  to  ourselves  the  children  of  these  holy 
patriarchs  professing  polytheism,  and  practising 
idolatry,  under  the  eyes  of  their  fathers;  and 
Abraham,  for  instance,  educated  in  the  religion 
of  the  Zabians,  a  new  name  given  by  our  learned 
inen  to  the  Chaldaeans,  after  Mahometan  writers, 
while  Shem  was  still  alive  ?  Once  more : — is  it 
credible,  in  the  lowest  degree  of  credibility,  that 
the  Chaldaeans,  who  were  able  to  give  Calis- 
thenes,  two  thousand  years  after  the  flood,  astro- 
nomical observations  of  as  .great  a  number  of 
years  at  least,  should  know  nothing  of  the  flood, 
of  the  occasion,  of  the  author  of  it ;  in  a  word,  of 
the  true  God,  in  less  than  four  centuries  after  it 
had  happened?  These  improbabilities  are  so 
very  monstrous,  that  it  is  marvellous  any  men 
should  be  hardy  enough  to  impose  them,  or  silly 
enough  to  believe  \hem.  When  Maimonides  is 
gravely  quoted  to  prove  Tarah  an  idolater,  I  let 
my  book  fall  with  astonishment.  As  soon  would 
I  quote  Navarette,  a  Spanish  missionary,  to  prove, 
that  the  first  coin,  ofr  which  we  have  any  know- 
Vot.  VI.  Q  ledge, 
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ledge,  is  that  made  by  Tarah,  the  father  of  Abra- 
ham, at  the  request  of  King  Ninus,  and  for  thirty 
pieces  of  which  Judas  sold  his  master. 

I  know  that  Joshua  is  introduced  in  the  twen- 
ty-fourth chapter  of  the  /book  ascribed  to  him, 
speaking  in  the  name  of  God  to  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  telling  them  that  Tarah,  the  father  of 
Abraham  and  Nachor,  had  served  strange  gods. 
Now  that  here  and  there  a  man  might  begin  to 
corrupt  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  even  in 
these  early  days,  is  just  credible ;  but,  that  the 
true  God  should  be  unknown,  and  idolatry  esta- 
blished, at  that  time,  is  what  I  affirm  to  be  incre- 
dible. Let  commentators  puzzle  over  the  text, 
or  take  the  fact  as  they  find  it,  without  any  ex- 
amination, it  will  become  other  men  to  believe, 
that  something  has  happened  to  the  Jewish  re- 
cords, like  that  which  happened  to  those  of  an- 
other ancient  people,  the  Phoenicians ;  and,  that 
if  the  scribes  of  the  former  have  not  corrupted 
their  history,  as  Philo  Byblius,  who  published  a 
Greek  translation  of  Sanchoniathon,  in  the  reign 
of  Hadrian,  complains,  that  the  priests  of  the  lat- 
ter had  corrupted  theirs,  we  may  suppose,  at  least, 
as  some  even  of  the  Jewish  doctors  have  done, 
that  the  genealogies  of  the  Bible,  for  from  being 
complete,  are  imperfect  abstracts  ;  or  that  they 
have  been  compiled,  as  father  Fouquet,  at  his  re- 
turn from  China,  where  he  had  resided  three  and 
twenty  years,  assured  me,  that  the  chronological 
table  in  the  "-Scientia  Sinica"  had  been.  This 
table  is  composed  of  cycles  of  threescore^  years 

each, 
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and  all  these  cycles  appear  to  us  unbroken.  But 
the  learned  Jesuit  averred,  that  in  the  originals 
many  of  them  wanted  the  beginning,  and  many 
of  them  the  end;  so  that  the  space  of  time  to 
which  this  table  refers  could  not  be  shorter,  but 
might  be  immeasurably  longer  than  the  chrono- 
logical table*  his  brethren  had  put  together,  re- 
presents it.  In  a  word,  it  will  become  reason- 
able men  to  assume  any  hypothesis,  rather  than  to 
believe,  against  universal  experience,  the  least 
disputable  analogy,  and  the  plainest  dictates  of 
common  sense,  that  the  knowledge  and  worship 
of  God  were  intirely  forgot,  while  the  preachers 
of  both,  and  the  eye-witnesses  of  the  deluge,  were 
still  alive. 

Let  us  believe,  on  the  authority  of  Moses,  that 
God,  trusting  neither  to  the  impressions  of  him- 
self, that  are  visible  on  the  whole  face  of  nature, 
nor  to  the  reason  he  gave  to  man,  communicated 
this  knowledge,  and  directed  this  worship  by  im- 
mediate revelations.  But  let  us  not  be  so  absurd 
as  to  believe,  on  any  authority,  that  so  many 
signal  revelations,  and  astonishing  miracles,  at- 
tested by  evidence  unquestionable,  &nd  delivered 
down  by  immediate,  not  remote  tradition,  could 
be  forgot  so  soon,  nor  that  they  could  be  remem- 
bered, and  the  great  truths  they  communicated, 
and  confirmed,  be  forgot.  AH  these  must  have 
continued  strongly  impressed  on  the  minds  of 
men  much  longer,  even  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things.  They  must  have  continued  to  be  so,  not 
only  in  the  countries  where  the  repeopling  of  the 

q  2  world 
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tvorld  fcegan,  btit  whef  ever  the  founders  of  na- 
tibtte  led  their  colonics  froth  Whence,  which  they 
began  to  do  in  'the  days  of  Phaleg,  thfet  is  about 
a  centuty  aftfer  the  flood.  If  we  "believe,  on  the 
authority  of  Moses,  that  God  made  himself 
known  by  revelations  and  miradles  to  all  the  men 
that  were,  at  a  certain  time,  in  the  world,  and 
from  whom  all  the  nations  of  the  world  descend- 
ed, We  cannot  believe,  on  the  same  authority, 
because  we  cannot  believe  consistently  with  it, 
that  his  being  and  his  worship  were  unknown  to 
any  of  these,  or  forgot  by  any  of  them  in  the 
bourse  of  a  <very  few  years.  The  same  authority 
would  be  made  thus  to  contradict  itself.  In  the 
case  of  another  history,  we  should  say  that  neither 
might  be  triie:  bat,  in  the  ckse  of  this,  wb  may 
say  that  both  cannot  The  first  is  a  plain,  inde- 
pendent -fact,  Hliat  must  be  reputed  true  on  the 
whole,  whatever  disputes  may  ariie  ubout  cir- 
cumstances, br  the  history  must  be  reputeeh  fabu- 
lous :  but  the  other  depends  on  a  chronology 
very  liable  tp  mistakes,  and  not  affecting  the 
truth  of  the^fdrnler.  That  famous  astronomer, 
Cassini,  took  the  pains  to  calculate,  backward,  a 
remarkable  eclipse,  or  tfro,  that  are  mentioned  hi 
the  aneient  Chinese  annals.  He  found  that  such 
eclipses  had  been,  but  the  dates  were  not  e$a<!t. 
Just  so  Ve  fidd,  that  the  one  true  God  was 
eclipsed,  if  I  may  use  this  expression ;  but  though 
the  eclipse  lasted  long,  and  lasts  to  this  hour  in 
some  parts  of  the  world,  it  could  not  bfegin  so 
early,  nor  spread  so  universally,  as  some  men 

would 
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would]  induce  us.  to  believe.     Will  it  be  said,  that 
the  confusion  of  languages,  which  began  at  once 
in  the  plains  of  Sennaar,   and  was.  followed  by. 
the  dispersion  of  mankind  into  all  the  parts  of 
the  earth,  as  the  story  is  generally,  though  erro- 
neously understood,  interrupted  or  corrupted  tra- 
dition) and  gave  occasion'  to  the  immediate  esta- 
blishment of  polytheism  and  idolatry  ?     But  the 
argument  to  be  drawn  from  this  famous  event 
will  prove  the  very  contrary.     Though  languages 
were  confounded,  memory  was  not  destroyed*  and 
the  knowledge  which  had  been  common  to  all 
men  while  they  lived  together,  and  formed  but 
one  community,  was  continued,  and  delivered 
down  in  different  languages  after  this  division. 
The  knowledge  was  dispersed,  as  those  who  bad 
it  were  dispersed;    and  the  same  truths  were 
taught  thej^as  they  are  now,  in  different  tongues. 
Nay,  farther,  this  very  confusion  and  the  disper- 
sion of  mankind,  which  were  brought  about  in  so 
miraculous  a  manner,  and  by  an  immediate  act 
of  the  same  omnipotent  Being  who  had  so  lately 
destroyed,  and  now  r&tor$d  the  world,  would 
have  become,  if   this  had  been  the  case,  the 
strongest  confirmations  imaginable  of  the  truths 
that  were  known  before ;  and,  with  the  renewal 
and  confirmation  of  these  truths  in  their  minds, 
the  spns  of  men  would  have  settled  themselves 
in  several  countries, -and  have  given  beginnings 
to  the  several  nations.     Among  these,  therefore, 
and  in  opposition  to  truths  so  well  known,  and 
so  signally  confirmed,  it  was  not  possible,  that  the 

q  3  Zabians, 
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Zabians,  and  the  Magians,  and  every  other  seot 
of  idolaters  should  arise,  till,  by  a  long  tract  of 
time,  and  a  multitude  of  revolutions  in  the  affairs 
of  mankind,  true  primitive  traditions,  and  ge-r 
nuine  theism  began  to  decay  together,  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  might  priestcraft  prevail,  which 
Mr.  Locke  esteems  an  obstacle  to  the  progress 
of  true  religion,  and  Which,  I  believe,  on  princi- 
ples founded  in  the  Mosaical  history,  to  have 
been  the  great  corrupter  of  it  after  it  had  been 
established.  I  might  easily  illustrate  and  confirm 
these  opinions,  which  are  both  true  relatively  to 
different  times,  and  different  places,  by  examples 
drawn  from  history,  and  even  from  the  experience 
of  our  own  age,  from  what  passes  in  countries 
where  the  propagation  of  Christianity  is  attempt-r 
ed  by  missions,  and  in  those  vphere  this  religion 
is  already  established. 

Something  stronger  than  this  may  be  objected 
to  me.  It  may  be  said,  that  while  I  argue  on 
probable  reasons,  and  endeavour  to  show,  that 
the  true  God,  and  the  true  worship  of  him,  could 
not  be  forgot,  nor  polytheism  and  idolatry  be 
established,  as  soon  as  they  are  said  to  have  been, 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  I  do  not  enough 
consider  what  passed  among  God's  chosen  people, 
in  instances  where  no  supposition  of  anachronism 
will  help  me  to  evade  the  force  of  Scripture 
authority.  Some  pert  divine  may  bid  me  descend 
a  little  lower  in  the  history  of  the  Bible,  and 
learn  there,. .how  short  the  duration  was,  eyen 
among  this  people,  of  those  impressions  which 

reve^ 
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frevelations  and  miracles  should  have  rendered 
permanent,  and  almost  indelible,  according  to 
me,  even  among  the  other  people  of  the  world 
who  were  left  to  walk  in  their  own  ways.  I  do 
so  again,  as  I  have  done  already  often,  and  I  find 
that  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  or  the  children  of  , 
Israel,  as  they  were  called,  after  that  some  myste- 
rious person  or  other  had  changed  the  name  of 
Jacob,  who  worsted  him  at  wrestling,  into  that 
of  Israel,  I  say,  J  find  that  they  were  become 
idolaters  before  their  deliverance  out  of  Egypt ; 
confirmed,  hardened  idolaters,  and  so  accustomed 
to  the  manners,  and  wedded  to  the  superstitions 
of  the  Egyptians,  that  however  Moses  drew  them 
forth  as  a  separate  people,  there  seemed  to  be, 
as  Eusebhis*  himself  confesses  it  happened  he 
knew  not  how,  no  perceivable  difference  between 
them  and  the  Egyptians.  This  may  well  appear 
the  more  surprising,  if  it  be  true,  according  to 
the  common  reckoning,  that  Jacob  died  less  than 
two  centuries  before  the  Exode,  that  Joseph  died  • 
about  fifty  years  after  his  father,  and  that  J^evi 
had  not  been  dead  so  long  when  A^rop  was  born, 
and  Moses  after  him.  How  jlhis  could  happen, 
neither  Eusebius  was  abje  tp  account,  nor  is  any 
man  else.  J)r9  Sppnperf  takes  pains  to  prove 
the  fact ;  and  it  is  something  odd  to  see  the 
authority  of  Eusebius  am}  Theodoret,  of  JVfaimo- 
pides  and   R.  Juda,  superfluously  employed  to 

f  Praep-  Evan.  1. 7,  c.  8. 
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confirm  what  the  Bible  had  proved,  in  several 
places,  to  his  hand.  But  when  be  goes  about  to 
reconcile  the  fact  to  some  notion  of  reasonable 
probability,  he  succeeds  still  worse,  and  does  as 
much  too  little,  as  he  had  done  more  than' 
enough.  The  learned  writer  thinks,  that  if  this 
people  had  been  treated  in  a  better  manner  by 
the  Egyptians,  they  could,  however,  have  hardly 
avoided  taking  up  the  barbarous  manners  of  that 
nation  to  which  they  had  been  so  long  accustomed: 
But  he  argues,  "  a  fortiori,"  that  this* was  inevit- 
able, because  they  endured  a  crtiel  servitude  in 
Egypt,  and  because  such  a  servitude  renders  meor 
little  attentive  to  religious  matters,  and  disposes 
them  to  conform  to  the  manners  and  genkrs  of 
their  masters *.  Now  the  very  reverse  of  this* 
maxim,  and '  this  reasoning,  seems  to  me  to  be 
true.  The  fear  of  stripes  may  produce,  while  it 
continues,  such  a  conformity  in  outer  shew;  but 
it  can  dispose  men,  inwardly,  to  embrace  the  man- 
ners* and  opinions,  religious  or  others,  of  their  ty- 
rants, no  more  than  it  can  dispose  them  to  love 
their  persons ;  and  even  the  appearance  of  such  a 
conformity  will  cease  whenever  the  slavish  estaW 
ceases.  It  will  not  only  cease,  but  the  slaves, 
become  freemen,  will  throw  off  every  badge  of 
their  slavery,  and  prefer  the  manners  and  opi- 
nions of  those  especially  by  whom  they  are  deli- 

*  Tarn  servilis  autem,  et  infelix  vivendi  conditio,  hominum 
amnios  augustos  redd  ere  aolet,  rerum  coe  Ostium  cur4  vacuos, 
etin  dorainorum  suorura  mores  et  ingenia  pronot.    Ibid, 
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vered;  to  such  as  they  professed  through  fear,, 
when  they  were  under  the  lash  of  their  taakr 
masters,  "  pugnisfu^tibusque  ssevfentes  *."  T3y* 
ranny  may  make  hypocrites,  it  c?m  never  make 
proselytes.  Whoever  has  studied,  the  human 
nature,  and  been*  careful  to-  observe  the  course: 
of  human  affairs,  must  think  it  repugnant  taboth> 
not? only,  that  the  Israelites  .should  forget  the  trar 
dittons  of  their  fathers,  and  the  God  of  Abraham 
of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacobs  in  so  short  a,  time,  but) 
that  they  should  have  been  as  much  weddedjto 
idolatry  as  the  Egyptians!  themselves  were. 

Bat  if  this  be  strange^,  it  is  stranger  still  to  ob- 
serve how  little  effect,  revelations  of  pubtiofc  noto- 
riety, occasional  and  constant,  or  standing  mi* 
reetes  before  the  Exode,  at  the  Exode,  in,  tfe* 
wilderness,  in  the  promised  land,  under  their 
jodgps,  and  under  their  kings>  had  oa  the  sense* 
people.  They  forgot  the  trt>e  Godt  even  while? 
be  conducted  them  visibly  through  the  desert* 
They  revolted  from  him  while  the  peals  of  thunders 
that  proclaimed  his  descent  on  the  mountain*  rat- 
tled in  their  ears>  and  while  he  dictated  his  law* 
to  them.  All  the  power  that,  omnipotence  could 
£xerc  wad  not  sefficient  to  revive,  in.  the  minds  of 
this  stubborn  generation,  the  faith,  and  piety  of 
their  fathers,  nor  a  due  aod  lasting  sen$e  of  tha* 
religion  which  they  had  certainly  followed*  for 
some  time  at  least,  after  their  settlement  in  Egypt ; 
and  Dr.  Spencer,   therefore,  might  have  termed 

*  Ibid. 
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their  manners  barbarous,  with  much  more  reason 
than  he  applied  that  epithet  to  those  of  the  Egyp- 
tians*. As  the  means  of  conviction,  and  the  mo- 
tives of  submission  to  the  religion  that  Moses,  in- 
stituted, continued,  and  increased,  so  did  the 
indocility  and  apparent  incredulity  of  this  elect 
people.  Neither  the  promises  nor  the  threaten* 
ings,  the  rewards  nor  the  punishments,  by  which 
God  endeavoured  to  attach  them  to  himself, 
neither  his  condescension  in  wearing  their  crown, 
and  in  governing  them  like  an  earthly  monarch, 
till  they  deposed  him,  nor  his  constant  residence 
even  after  his  deposition  among  them,  could  suc- 
ceed. They  were  proof  against  miracles  to  such 
a  degree,  that  there  would  not  have  been  more 
room'  for  surprise  if  we  had  been  told,  that 
Noah  and  his  family  served  strange  gods  even  in 
the  ark,  than  there  is  to  find,  in  the  history  of 
this  people,  that  they  revolted  back  to  idolatry 
nirte  hundred  years  together  on  every  occasion. 
This  history,  in  short,  contains  many  particular 
miracles  which  operated  effectually  against  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  physical  and  moral, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  whole  thread  of  it  is  a 
system  of  miracles,  ineffectually  operated,  for  a 
purpose  so  natural,  that  everyone  of  them  skeins 
to  make  the  next  unnecessary. 
•  If  the  divine  now  should  ask  me,  after  all  that 

■  *  Israelites,  sub  prima  incolatus  iEgptiaci  tempora,  scien- 
tiae  divinae  lampada  kpatribus  acccptam  habuisse,  et  religipnem 
avium  integram  tt  illibatam  diu  tenuisse,  nobis  facite  per* 
tuadeamus.    Ibid 
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I  have  owned  in  favour  of  his  argument,  whether* 
that  which  happened  at,  and  after  the  Exode, 
might  not  happen  after  the  deluge  ;  whether  the 
families  that  repeopled  the  earth  at  this  period, 
might  nqt  forget  the  true  God  and  his  worship 
immediately  after  it,  notwithstanding,  any  tradi-. 
lions,  as  we  see  that  God's  chosen  and  favourite 
people  did,  during  their  bondage  in  Egypt,  and 
as  they  continued  to  do  very  frequently  from  that 
time  till  the  Babylonian  captivity,  notwithstand- 
ing the  miraculous  advertisements,  and  the  inter- 
positions of  Providence,  ever  watchful  to  prevent 
these  apostacies :  If  the  divine,  I  say,  should 
ask  me  such  questions,  my  answer  would  be  this. 
The  history  of  the  Bible  tells  ms,  that  these  things 
passed  as  I  have  presented  them.  But  I  know 
that  they  are  repugnant  to  universal  experience, 
and  I  have  a  conscious  certainty,  that  they  are  so 
to  the  human  nature.  Look  into  the  history  of 
the  world,  reverend  sir,  and  you  will  find  toa 
many  examples  of  pretended  revelations,  of  forged 
miracles,  and  of  groundless  traditions,  that  have* 
prevailed  among  mankind  from  age  to  age,  to 
leave  it  in  your  power  to  think  that  unexcep- 
tionable revelations,  real  miracles,  and  certain 
traditions,  could  be  ever  ineffectual.  Nothing 
less  than  the  greatest  of  all  miracles  could  rfiake 
them  so,  and  who  should  work  such  a  miracle  ? 
Not  God  most  certainly ;  for  those  which  wer« 
disappointed  of  their  effect,  you  say,  were 
wrought  by  him.  Was  it  then  the  devil?  But 
£ow  came  he  to  have  such  a  power,  and  to  b« 
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suffered  to  exert  it  in  such  a  case  ?  I  know 
farther,  most  intuitively,  that  no  creature  of  the 
same  nature  as  I  ami  of, '  and  I  presume  the 
Israelites  were  human  creatures,  could  resist  the 
evidence  of  such  revelations,  such  mirailee,  and 
such  traditions  as  are  recorded  in  the  Bible. 
Look  into  yourself  reverend  sir,  and  you  will 
find  it  to  be  sov  God  appeasing  in  aJl  the  tes- 
rours  of  his  majesty,  and  his  prophetsi  deoouactag* 
judgments,  which  were  instantly,  a&d  literally 
fulfilled,  to  mention  these  particulars  alone  out  of 
many,  must  have  roused  the  most  stupid,  have 
terrified  the  nest  audacious,  and  have  convinced 
the  most  incredulous. 

Such  an  answer*  as  this  ought  procure  me  in 
return  some  ecclesiastical  Billingsgate.  I  might 
be  called  infidel,  deist,  and,  perhaps,  atheist.  I 
should  be  accused  certainly  of  disbelieving  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  My  reply  to  so  angry  a  dispute 
would  be  calm,  and  such  as  may  teach  charity  to. 
those  who  preach  it  so  much,  and  practise  it  so 
M  little.  "  Ne  saevi  magne  saeerdos/'  I  do 
aot  so  much  deny  the  truth  of  the  facts  related, 
aa  I  oppose  the  application,  and  the  use  made  of 
them.  You  argue  from  the  conduct  of  the  Israr 
elites  to  that  of  other  nations,  and  would  persuade 
*s,  that  all  these  migh*  be  polytheiats  and  idola- 
ters from  the  beginning ;  because  the  true  God, 
and  b\$  worship,  were  forgot  so  soon  and  so 
eftea  by  bis  chosen  people.  But  I  deny,  that  any 
such  analogy  will  hold  good  The  Israelites  were 
a  people  set  apart  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and 

indeed 
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"itideed  so  set  apart,  and  so  distinguished,  that 
the  proceedings  of  God  toward  them,  and  their 
behaviour  toward  God  and  toward   man,  make 
all  together  such  a  series  of  history  as  can  be  com- 
pared with  no  other ;  such  a  history  as  shows 
us  this  people,  but  leads  us  to  judge  by  analogy 
df  no  other.     In  profane  history  we  acquire  ex- 
perience of  mankind,  and  human  affairs.     Thes 
benefit  we   reap  from  it  consists  in  this,  and  by 
this  general  knowledge  we  judge  of  every  parti- 
cular history  that  we  read-     In  sacred  history  we 
acquire  none  of  this  experience.     It  is  the  history 
of  a  people,  not  only  set  apart  from  the  great; 
community  df  mankind,    but  in  many  respects 
taken  out,   as  it  were,    of  the  human  system. 
To  make  the  events  recorded  in  it  serve  as  foun- 
dations, therefore,  of  the  judgments  we  pass  on 
those  that  may  have  happened  among  other  peo- 
ple, is  just  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  rrmke  a 
collection  of  miracles,  that  is,  of  events  out  of 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  and   evep  repug- 
nant to  it,  serve  as  the   foundation  of  natural 
and  experimental  philosophy. 

Let  us  believe  then  what  is  in  the  Bible,  be- 
cause it  is  there.  Not  like  Tertullian,  because 
it  is  impossible  or  absurd  ;  but  although  it  is  im- 
possible or  inconsistent.  At  the  same  time  let 
us  not  apply  the  extraordinary  events,  that  we 
find  there,  to  such  as  happen  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  human  affairs.  Much  less  let  us  apply 
our  own  observation  and  experience,  by  which 
we  judge  very  properly  of  other  histories,  to  that 

of' 
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of  the  Bible.    That  of  the  Bible  must  sttmd  <ftl 
the  bottom  of  it's  own  authority,  independently 
*>f  all  other ;  and  ,1  am  persuaded,   that  nothing 
has  shaken  this  authority  more  than  the  silly  at- 
tempts of  some  writers  to  confirm  it  by  arguments 
drawn 'from  the  reason  of  things,  that  is,  from  a 
comparison  of  ideas  derived  from  human  obser- 
.  vation   and  experience.      It  seems  to  me,  that 
.  divines  should  rest  the'authority,  both  of  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testament,    on  the  proofs   they  are 
.able  to  bring  of  their  divine  original,  and  of  the 
corrupt  manner  in  which  they  have  been  conveyed 
«down  to  latter  ages,  solely. 

To  .establish  the  credit  of  other  histories,  for 
,  I  consider  the  Bible  here  only  as  a  history,  it  is 
not,   indeed,  sufficient  to  ascertain  the  authors 
of  them;  because  these  authors,  being  men,  may 
.  have  been  deceived,   or  may  have  designed   to 
deceive.     For  this  reason  their  internal,  as  well 
as  external  proofs   of  authenticity  are  examined, 
.  and  they  are  received    or  rejected,    as  they  ap- 
pear consistent  or  inconsistent,  conformable  or 
repugnant  to  the  observation  and  experience  of 
mankind.     But  this  second  examination  is  unne- 
-  cessary,  when  the  question  is  about  the  Word  of 
.God,  known  to  be  such  by  evidence  superior  to 
all  contradiction,  or  it  is  impertinent  and  profane. 
If  we  could  suppose  the  authenticity  and  divine 
original  of  the  Scriptures  destitute   of  sufficient 
external  proof,  this  deficiency  would  not  be  sup- 
plied by  all  the  skill  of  those  who  pretend  to  dis- 
cover, by  their  superior  penetration,  the  internal 

proof. 
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proof.     If  the  authenticity  and  divine  Original  of 
tfiem  be,  on  the  contrary,  sufficiently  established 
By  external  proof,  it  is  both  impertinent  and  pro- 
fane to  pretend  to  confirm  divine  testimony,  by 
showing  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  it  true. 
Reason  has  been  too  much  employed  where  it 
has  nothing  to  do,  and  too  much  neglected  where 
it  has  most  to  do.     Men  have  believed  implicitly, 
when  they  should   have  reasoned,  in  laying  the 
grounds  of  faith  ;  and  they  have  reasoned  dog- 
matically,  when  they  should  have  believed  im- 
plicitly, these  grounds  being  once  laid. 

A  maxim  has  been  established  in  theology, 
which  may  be  brought  to  justify  this  proceeding 
against  me,  and  the  authority  of  St.  Austin  may 
be  brought  to  justify  the  maxim.  But  the  au- 
thority of  common  sense,  much  better  than  that 
of  St.  Austin,  will  justify  me  in  saying,  that  the 
maxim  is  false.  The  maxim  is  this,  that  miracles 
themselves  are  not  to  be  admitted  as  proofs  of  a 
divine  original,  unless  the  cause  for  which  they 
are  wrought  appears  to  us  to  be  good*  and  there- 
fore not  till  the  doctrines  they  attest  have  been 
examined.  By  a  parity  of  reason  it  may  be  said, 
that  although  the  external  evidence  which  proves 
the  Scriptures  of  divine  original  be  full  in  that 
respect,  yet  the  internal  evidence  must  be  sought 
for  in  them,  to  make  their  authenticity  complete 
!  in  every  respect.  This  maxim,  and  this  way  of 
reasoning  were  taken  up,  perhaps,  very  properly 
at  a  time  when  reports  of  miracles  were  easily 
believed,    when  every    supposed    magician   was 

thought 
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thought  to  j  perform   them,  and  when  they,  vrhd 
-would  not  allow  the  pretensions  of  Apoilonuis 
Thyaneus,  for  instance,  who  was  opposed  by  tike 
Pagans  to  Christ,  and  who  was  worshipped,  as  a 
God,  with  Christ,  Abraham,  and  Orpheus,  by  the 
(Emperor  Severus,  were  obliged,  however,  to  ac- 
knowledge his  miracles.     But  the  case  is  widely 
altered,  and  it  is  as  improper  to  insist  on  this 
/maxim  now,  as  it  might  be  proper  then.     We 
'know  now,  that  miracles,  real  miracles,  can  be 
operated  by  no  power  but  that  of-  God,  nor  for 
any  purpose,  by  conseqqenee^  but  such  as  infinite 
wisdom  and  truth  direct  and  sanctify.     We  know, 
therefore,  that  no  fact  or  doctrine,  repugnant  to 
the  divine  nature  and  attributes,   can  have  been 
vouched  by  miracles,  nor  be  taught  in  the  Word 
of  God :  and  the  difference  is  great  between  re- 
jecting any  such  facts,  or  doctrines,  and  the  au- 
thority on  which  they  are  founded,  as  hi  the  case 
of  the  Alcoran,  for  instance,  and  refusing  to  ad- 
mit all  the  facts  and  doctrines  contained  in  a 
book  proved  by  undeniable  testimony  of  the*  fact 
to  be  the  Word  of  God  ;  till,  beside  this  external 
proof,  divides  have  furnished  the  internal  proofs 
they  boast  of,s  which  are  often  the  wildest  hypo- 
theses of  imagination,  and  such  as  a  doctor  of 
Mecca  would  hardly    frame    in  behalf  of  the 
Alcoran.  Vain  triflers !  They  pretend  to  develope 
the  whole  secret  of  a  divine  oeconomy  relative  to 
ifcan ;  and  though  it  be  so  easy  to  discern  what  is 
evidently  inconsistent  with  the  divine  attributes, 
that  every  reasonable  man  is  able  to  discern  it,  yet 

these 
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these  men  are  not  stopped  by  such  evidence. 
The  presumptuous  habits  of  theology  carry  them 
to  talk  of  the  plan,  which  they  suppose  Infinite 
Wisdom  to  have  formed,  as  if  they  viewed  it  front 
a  higher  stage  of  intelligence  and  knowledge. 
From  these  whimsical  paradoxes,  they  derived 
the  greatest  part  of  what  they  call  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  Scriptures.  On. the  whole  it  is, 
I  hope,  plain  by  this  time,  that,  far  from  disbeliev- 
ing the  history  of  the  Bible,  I  assert  the  authority 
of  it,  and  endeavour  to  place  it,  out  of  the  reach 
of  cavil,  while  the  divine  does  the  contrary ;  for 
by  taking  the  same  liberty  as  he  takes,  and  which 
every  other  man  has  the  same  right  to  take,  some 
will  pretend  to  find  internal  evidences  of  a  human, 
where  he  pretends  to  find  those  of  a  divine  ori- 
ginal :  and  thus  the  authenticity  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, instead  of  being  once  for  all  fixed,  will  be 
rendered  *  by  theological  ostentation  a  matter 
of  eternal  dispute.  But  still  I  deny,  that  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Israelites,  at,  and  after  the  Exode, 
under  their  judges,  and  under  their  kings,  fur- 
nishes any  argument  against  me.  All  the  facts 
contained  in  the  Mosaical  history  are  true;  be  it 
so,  at  least  for  argument  sake :  but  consistently 
with  them  I  may  believe,  nay  consistently  with 
them  I  cannot  believe  otherwise,  in  opposition 
to  Mr.  Locke,  and  to  all  those  who  went  before 
him  in  asserting  what  he  asserts,  that  mankind 
could  not  be  polythefsts  and  idolaters  from  the 
beginning,  no,  nor  near  the  beginning,  and  con- 
sequently, that  the'  belief  and  worship  of  the  one 
Vol.  VL  R  true 
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true  God  could  not  be  the  national  religion  of  the 
Israelites  alone. 

Let  us  consider  now  what  will  result  from 
another  hypothesis.  We  suppose  then  that  men 
acquire,  without  any  revelations,  general  or  par- 
ticular, and  by  a  due  use  of  their  reason,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  one  true  God.  That  they  might 
acquire  it  by  these ,  means,  in  former  ages,  can- 
not be  denied,  with  any  sort  of  modesty  or  can- 
dour; since  we  are  able  to  demonstrate  invin- 
cibly this  great  truth  by  the  same  means  ;  and  if 
they  might  acquire  it,  on  what  pretence  can  it 
be  said  that  they  did  not  ?  Modern  philosophy 
has  opened  a  more  glorious  prospect  of  the  Works 
of  God  than  that  which  the  ancient  nations  ap- 
pear to  us  to  have  had,  and  every  new  discovery 
adds  to  the  magnificence  of  the  scene,  and  to  the 
force  of  the  argument.  But  the  great  Author  of 
Nature  was  always  visible  in  every  part,  even  the 
most  minute,  of  the  system  of  nature;  and  they 
who  were  far  from  seeing  as  much  of  it  as  we  see, 
though  we  too  are  far,  very  far  surely,  from  see- 
ing ttiQ  whole,  might  easily  observe  a  unity  of 
design,  which  pointed  out  most  evidently  the 
.unity  of  that  Being  by  whose  wisdom  the  design 
was  laid,  and  by  whose  power  it  was  executed. 
All  I  assume,  therefore,  is,  that  among  creatures 
to  whom  God  has  given  sense  and  intellect,  there 
have  been  many,  at  all  times,  who  not  only  saw 
like  the  rest  what  was  visible,  but  who  discovered 
by  reflection  and  contemplation  what  was  intel- 
ligible, and  yielded  to  the  testimony  God  has 

given 
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given  of  himself.  On  this  assumption  we  shall 
find  reason  to  believe,  that  genuine  theism  could 
W,  at  no  time,  confined  to  any  one  people,  and 
that  it  must  have  been  at  different  times,  and  in 
different  places*  discovered,  established,  corrupted, 
lost,  and  renewed,  according  to  the  vicissitude  of 
human  affairs*. 

We  represent  the  first  communities  of  men 
roving  about  in  herds,  like  some  other  animals, 
and  such  as  we  see  many  of  the  savage  people  of 
the  world  at  this  hour.  As  long  as  they  continued 
iu  that  state*  the  unity  of  God  might  be  unknown 
to  them,  because,  reason  operating  much  more 
slowly,  and  especially  in  such  a  state,  than  the 
affections  and  passions  of  our  nature,  a  multitude 
of  superstitiqiis  notions,  arising  from  ignorance 
and  fear,  could  not  fail  to  take  possession  of  the 
minds  of  these  men,  and  to  prevent  or  misguide 
their  reason*  All  the  objects  that  surrounded 
them  were  new  to  them,  and  as  they  had  not  the 
experience  of  others  to  direct  their  judgment 
concerning  the  impressions  which  these  objects 
made  upon  them,  so  their  own  experience  came 
too  late.  The  prejudices  of  superstition  had 
rendered  them  unattentive  to  it,  or  unfit  to  make 
a  reasonable  use  of  it,  before,  it  came*  But  this 
could  not  continue,  even  on  this  hypothesis,  to 
be  long  the  universal  state  of  mankind. 

Nations  were  civilised,  wise  constitutions  of 
government  were  framed,  arts  and  sciences  were 
invented  and  improved,  lopg  before  the  remotest 
time  to  which  any  history,  or  tradition  extends ; 
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and  all  this  could  not  have  been  done  without 
much  more  information  of  the  moral  and  physical 
system  of  the  world,  and  much  greater  efforts  of 
human  reason,  than  were  necessary  to  demonstrate 
the  first  principle  of  true  theism.  Let  us  con- 
clude, therefore,  on  grounds  of  the  highest  pro- 
bability, that  God  was  known  to  such  as  made  a 
due  use  of  their  reason,  and  demonstrated  by 
them  to  others,  even  in  nations  unknown  to  us  ; 
and  since  he  was  known,  that  he  was  worshipped  ; 
for  to  say  he  was  known  and  not  worshipped,  is 
little  less  absurd  than  it  would  be  to  say  he  was 
worshipped  and  not  known. 

But  though  God  was  known  and  worshipped, 
k  will  not  follow,  that  this  knowledge  and  wor- 
ship were  preserved,  or  even  established  any 
where  in  all  the  purity  of  theism.  Were  they  so 
among  the  Israelites,  who  retained  so  many  of  the 
rites  and  ceremonies,  and  superstitious  opinions 
pf  the  Lower  Egypt,  though  they  believed  the 
unity  of  God,  and  abhorred  idols,  like  the  peo- 
file  of  the  Upper  ?  In  short,  are  they  so  at  this 
time  ?.  Are  they  so  among  us  ?  It  has  been  ob- 
served in  the  foregoing  Essay,  and  I  have  just 
touched  the  same  thing-  in  this,  that  the  seeds  of 
superstitious  opinions  and  practices  having  been 
SPwcd.  before  nations  were  formed,  or  govern- 
ments established,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  be- 
jiev^  that  the  first  legislators  cultivated  them  for 
political  jwposes.  Nay,  even  such  as  were 
.neither  polytbeists,  nor  idolater*  themselves,  for 
U.is  very  reasonable  to  suppose  there  were' some 
-    *  •  ,such. 
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such,  might  nurse  up  an  abundant  crop  of  super- 
stition by  the  very  means  by  which  they  designed 
to  promote  true  religion.  This  we  shall  oat  think 
improbable  if  we  cpnsult  history,  or  if  we  consider 
it  analogically  to  the  experience  of  our  own  ag^ 
To  work  effects  contrary  to  the  intention  of  them, 
is  a  fate  that  attends  very  frequently  the  best  of 
human  expedients,  and  the  reflection  does  no  ho- 
nour to  our  wisdom  and  foresight*  Private 
ambition  grew  up  naturally  among  those,  who  in- 
tended nothing  more  by  promoting  religion,  than 
the  political  purposes  of  government,  and  the  en- 
thusiasm of  superstition  arose  still  more  naturally 
among  those  who  promoted  it,  because  they  be- 
lieved in  it.  Both  these  motives  contributed  to 
corrupt  genuine  theism,  to  disguise  first,  and  to 
conceal  afterward,  the  simplicity  of  natural  re* 
ligion,  under  the  tinsel  and  the  embroidery  of 
polytheism  and  idolatry.  From  both  of  them 
proceeded  so  many  false  pretences  of  revelation 
and  inspiration,  the  legerdemain  of  miracles,  and 
such  blasphemous  affectations  of  a  divine  nature, 
or  mission,  as  the  Indian  Foe,  or  the  Arabian 
Mahomet  imposed  on  a  great  part  of  mankind. 

That  men  are  capable  of  falling  from  the  know- 
ledge of  the  one  true  God  into  polytheism,  and 
from  a  pure  worship  of  him  into  idolatry  and 
superstition,  by  such  means  as  I  have  mentioned, 
and  by  others,  whether  this  knowledge  and  this 
worship  were  communicated  to  them  by  revela- 
tion, or  discovered  by  the  use  of  reason  as  other 
truths  are,  this  very  reason,  as  well  as  experience, 

will 
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will  evince.  But  the  difference  between  the  hy- 
pothesis which  assumes,  that  the  unity  of  the 
Suprejpe  Being  was  taught  by  revelation  alone, 
confirmed  by  miracles,  and  delivered  down  by 
tradition  ;  and  the  hypothesis  we  go  upon  here, 
which  assumes  that  this  truth  might  be  discovered 
by  reason,  as  well  as  by  revelation,  at  all  times, 
and  therefore  must  have  been  discovered  at  some 
times  by  fhpse  who  had  no  other  guide  but  rear 
son,  deserves  to  be  cpnsidered  a  little  more. 

The  proposition  which  affirms,    that  all  the 
nations  pf  the  world,  except  the  Israelites,  were 
ignorant  of  the  true  God  from  the  beginning,  is, 
in  many  respects,  to  the  last  degree  absurd.     It 
implies,  that  the  Israelites  were  a  nation  from  the 
beginning.     Jtyt  were  they  so,  ^f  we  reckon  from 
Adam,  or  even  from  No^h,  pr  even  from  t}#  vo- 
cation of  their  father  Abraham  ?    If  they  were 
not  so,  why  are  they  excepted  as  such  frpip  the 
beginning  out  of  the  assumed  general  igno$$ace 
of  mankind  cpncerpipg  the  frjip  God?  Some  di- 
vines will  tell  us,  that  though  God  might  be  dis- 
covered, yet  he  pould  pot  be  fully  and  cprtainly 
discovered,  ppr  such  as  he  is,  by  reason  alone. 
That  he  was  pleased,  therefqre,  to  discoyer  hiip- 
self  by  immediate  revelation,  not  %o  the  bulk  of 
mankind,  but  to  patriarchs,  to  prophets,  and  to 
his  chosen  people,  Jsoth  when  they  wjere  a  family 
and  when    they  were  a  nation.    That   he  has 
revealed   himself  ever  since  in  the  same  manner, 
and  to  the  same  persons,  that  is  to  his  elect,  in 
the  Scriptures  j  which  help  them,   says  Calvin, 

in 
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m  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  his  Insti- 
tution, like  spectacles,  to  read  distinctly  and 
clearly  what  others  discern  confusedly  and  im- 
perfectly. But  they  who  compare  the  ideas  and 
notions  concerning  the  Supreme  Being  that  rea- 
son collects  from  the  phenomena  of  nature,  phy- 
sical and  moral,  which  we  know  to  be  the  works 
of  God,  with  those  that  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  we  suppose  to  be  his  word, 
give  us,  will  be  apt  to  lay  these  spectacles  aside, 
and  to  conclude,  that  the  God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  cannot  be  that  glorious  Su- 
preme all-perfect  Being  whom  reason  showed 
them,  and  whom  they  discerned  with  their  naked 
eyes.  But  again  :  What  do  these  words,  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  signify  ?  If  we  understand 
them  literally,  they  affirm  what  it  is  impossible  the 
affirmers  should  know  to  be  true.  If  we  under* 
stand  by  them,  as  we  are  apt  to  do,  a  few  nations 
oqfe  such  as  were  formed  on  the  first  repeopling 
offbe  world  by  Noah,  and  his  immediate  descen- 
dants, they  affirm  what  is  still  more  improbable. 
In  a  word,  this  proposition  stands  in  the  direct 
contradiction  to  the  other,  which  is  part  of  the 
same  hypothesis ;  for  if  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
God  wa&  communicated  by  revelation,  and  pro* 
pagated  by  the  first  men  who  were  witnesses  of 
this  revelation,  according  to  the  Mosaical  account, 
the  true  God  must  have  been  universally  known 
in  the  beginning,  and  from  the  beginning.  This 
needs  no  proof,  it  is  selfevident;  and  they  who 
will  maintain,  that  the  nations  of  the  world  were 

r  4  ignorant 
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ignorant  of  the  true  God  from  the  beginning,  with 
any  consistency,  must  give  up  Moses ;  and  in- 
stead of  assuming  such  a  revelation,  and  a  tradi- 
tion in  consequence  of  it,  they  must  admit,  that 
all  men  were  ignorant  of  the  true  God,  till  some 
of  them  discovered  this  great  truth  by  philosophi- 
cal observation  and  meditation,  and  communi- 
cated it  to  others,  as  it  is  said  that  Abraham  did. 
They  may  suppose,  as  much  as  they  please, 
that  the  tradition  was  worn  out,  and  the  know- 
ledge lost  intirely,  in  less  time  than  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  destroy  the  memory  of  the 
most  trifling  events,  and  the  least  important 
opinions;  even  this  will  not  save  their  hypo- 
thesis. On  the  supposition  of  such  a  revelation, 
and  of  such  a  tradition,  it  would  be  still  ab- 
surd to  assert,  that  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
were  ignorant  of  the  true  God  from  the  begin- 
ning ;  a&  it  would  be  hard,  on  the  supposition, 
that  this  knowledge  was  ever  intirely  lostanypg 
men,  to  account  for  the  belief  of  one  Supreme 
Being,  which  prevailed  in  the  esoterical,  or  secret 
doctrines  of  philosophers,  while  their  exoteric*], 
or  publick  doctrines,  were  favourable  to  poly- 
theism. All  this,  a  general  ignorance,  and  a  par- 
ticular knowledge,  can  be  accounted  for  no  other 
way  than  by  admitting,  not  only,  that  the  know* 
ledge  of  one  Supreme  Being  is  to  be  acquired  by 
reason,  without  the  necessity  of  any  revelation, 
.or  of  any  miracles  to  impose  it,  and  thai  it  has 
been  so  acquired  in  the  improved,  though  not  in 
the  original  state  of  mankind;  but  also,  that  it 

may 
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may  be,  and  has  been  established  in  general  and 
national  belief,  at  certain  times,  and   under  the 
influence  of  favourable  conjunctures,,  among  se- 
veral ancient  nations.     The  authority  of  revela- 
tion, if  God  revealed  himself  to  men  in  any  other 
maimer  than  by  his  works,  being  conveyed  down 
by  tradition,  and  this   tradition  being  spent  in  a 
long  tract  <)f  time,  and  by  the  various. accidents 
which  happened  according  to  the  course  of  fan- 
man  affairs,  nothing  would  remain  to  keep  up,  or 
to  renew,  this  belief  in  the  minds  of  men.     Bui 
the  authority  of  reason  ceasing  to  be  exerted,  or 
ceasing  to  prevail,  reason  would  still  remain,  and 
be  at  hand  to  renew  this  belief,  and  propagate  it 
figftin  in  a  more  happy  season.     Revelation  de- 
scends like  a  torrent,  and  bears  down  all  before 
it,  while  the  tradition  of  it  is  fresh  and  strong* 
But  this   force  diminishes  gradually ;  the  stream 
grows  feeble,  and  ceases  at  last  to  run,  by  a  ne- 

«ity  arising  from  the  nature  of  things.  The 
sup,  whereof  reason  is  the  source,  may  be 
obstructed  id  it's  course.  It  may  creep,  scarce 
perceived,  in  the  same  channel*,  or  it  may  dis- 
appear intirely;  but  when  it  rolls  no  longer  on 
the  surface,,  it  runs  under  ground,  and  is  ever 
ready  to  break  out  aneV. 

Our  physical  and  moral  systems  are  carried 
round  in  one  perpetual  revolution,  from  genera- 
tion to  corruption,  and  from  corruption  to  gene* 
ration:;  fropp  ignor&pce  to  knowledge,  and  from 
knowledge!  to  ignorance  ;  from  barbarity  to  civi- 
lity, #nd  from  civility  to  .barbarity.  Arts  and 
... ..  -  1  sciences 
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sciences  grow  up,  flourish,  decay,  die,  and  return 
again  under  the  same,  or  other  forms,  after  pe- 
riods which  appear  long  to  us,  however  short 
they  may  be,  compared  with  the  immense  dura* 
tion  of  the  systems  of  created  being.     These  pe- 
riods are  so  disproportionate  to  all  human  means 
of  preserving  the  memory  of  things,  that>  when 
the  same  things  return,  we  take  frequently,  for  a 
new  discovery,  the  revival  of  an  art  or  science 
long  before  known.     It  is  much  the  same  with 
opinions,  and  even  with  many  demonstrated  prin- 
ciples of  knowledge.     The  most  absurd  of  the 
former^  come  into  publick  vogue,  as  well  as  the 
most  evident  of  the  latter ;  and  the  latter  go  out 
of  it  again,  as  well  as  the  former.    Let  us  descend 
into  some  particulars,  that  may  serve  to  illustrate 
what  is  here  said. 

When  we  look  into  the  history  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  how  ignorant  do  these  people  ap- 
pear to  have  been  in  the  art  of  navigation  ?  In 
what  cockboats  was  the  fate  of  the  war  decided 
atSalamis?  What  idea  must  we  have  even  of 
the  Carthaginian  fleets,  when  we  see  them  van- 
quished by  a  people  whose  skill  had  gone,  till  the 
first  Punick  war,  little  farther  than  hollowing 
trees  into  mishapen  and  unwieldy  canoes*  ?  How 
slow  was  the  progress  of  this  art  afterward? 
Confined  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  attempting 
little  and  seldom  the  Ocean,  obliged,  in  both,  to 
cling  to  the  shore  f,  the  stoutest  of  their  ships  of 

*  Caudicariae  naves.        t  Lcgore  et  raderc  littus. 
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war  would  have  foundered  where  a  Deal  yai^l 
rides  securely.  Shall  we  conclude  now,  from 
these  representations,  that  they  show  us  the  be- 
ginning of  navigation  ?  No.  We  see  in  them 
the  decay  of  the  art.  To  inquire  critically  into 
the  voyages  of  Bacchus,  of  Hercules,  of  Jason ; 
to  fix  the  times  uben  these  heroes  flourished,  or 
when  Minos  held  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  would 
be  impertinent  industry.  It  is  enough  to  know, 
that  though  the  Greeks  were  frightened  at  the 
flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea,  that  new  and  astonish- 
ing phenomenon  to  this  knowing  people,  even  at 
the  time  of  Alexander's  expedition,  the  Indian 
ocean,  rough  as  it  is,  had  been  explored  long 
before  by  merchants  who  sailed  from  the  coast  of 
Arabia  and  Egypt.  If  Hercules  erected  his  co- 
lumns at  the  mouth  of  the  Streights,  the  Phcen}- 
cians  passed  beyond  them.  They  visited  th# 
coasts  of  Portugal,  the  Fortunate  Islands,  or  the 
Canaries,  and  even  the  utmost  Tbule;  perhaps 
the  other  hemisphere,  and  the  islands,  at  least, 
which  Columbus  had  the  honour  of  discovering 
some  thousands  of  years  afterward.  The  ship* 
of  Midacritus,  or  Melcartus,  traversed  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  and  brought  lead  or  tin  "  ex  Cassiterido 
"  insulA,*  probably  from  Cornwall.  This  we  learn 
from  obscure  tradition,  and  what  do  we  see  in  the 
clearer  light  of  history  but  the  restoration  of  this 
very  art  ?  We  have  spoke  of  an  art.  Let  lis 
speak  now  of  a  science.  .    ' 

Astronomy  had  made  a  low  figure  among  the 
Greeks  for  some  time  before  Hipparchus,  who 

lived 
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lived  about  the  time  of  the  sixth  or  sfeveath  of 
the  Ptolemys ;  and  though  we  hear  much  of  the 
fame  of  Thales,  of  Pythagoras,  and  Eudoxus,  yet 
astronomy  and  astrology,  which  we  distinguish 
very  properly,  were   in  those  days  confounded 
together.      Men  were  much   more  attentive  to 
discover   the   imaginary  influxes  of  the  stars, 
than  to  observe  their  real  motions ;  and  the  ho- 
nours done  to  Berosus  by  the  Athenians,  for  his 
divine  predictions,  show  us  in  what  manner,  and 
to  what  purposes,  this  science  wa&  cultivated  a 
little  before  Hipparchus,  that  is,  in  the  time  of' 
Alexander.     Hipparchus  invented  mathematical 
instruments  for  observing  the  celestial  pbaenome* 
na,  and  observed,   it  is  said,    very  accurately. 
Ptolemy,  another  astronomer,  came  after  him, 
•and  though  he  made  some  pretensions  to  astro- 
logy, as  others  had  done,  yet.  lie  was  an  astvono- 
mer  in  the  proper  sense.     He  improved  on  the 
-improvements  of  Hipparchus,   and   the  system 
which  bears  his  name  was  universally  received. 
It  continued  to  be  so  till  Copernicus  arose ;  but 
if  we  conclude  from  hence,  that  we  see  the  whole 
rise  and  progress  of  astronomy,  or  that  Coper- 
nicus was  the  author  of  a  new  system,  we  shall  be 
much  deceived.    We  see  astronomy  in  it's  decayed 
and  corrupt  state,  and  we  see  it  recover  from 
tbence,  and  return  back  to  it's  true  principles. 
The  beginnings  of  it,  among  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Chaldeans,   if  in  truth  it  did  begin  among 
them,  the  progress  they  made,  and  the  degree  of 
perfection  to  which  they  carried  it,  are  unknown 

to 
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to  us.  But  beside  several  probable  reasons, 
which  determine  us  to  think  that'they  carried  it 
very  far,  we  know  certainly,  that  the  true  solar 
system,  which  Copernicus  discovered  about  two 
hundred  years  ago,  was  taught  in  the  Pythagorean 
schools  about  two  thousand  years  agof  and  was 
by  consequence  that  of  the  schools  of  Egypt;  and 
Babylonia. 

To  speak  now  of  opinions,  and  of  the  self- 
evident,  or  demonstrated  principles  of  real  know- 
ledge :  the  former  fluctuate  perpetually.  When 
one  of  them  alone  can  be  true,  a  thousand  that 
stand  in  direct  opposition  to  one  another  are 
entertained.  While  they  last  they  are  unsteady; 
time  and  experience  explode  them  often;  and 
when  they  return  into  use  again,  they  are  seldom 
exactly  the  same.  The  latter  are  fixed  and  uni- 
form; time  and  experience  confirm  them;  they 
cannot  be  exploded,  they  may  be  unknown,  or 
they  may  be  forgot;  but  whenever  they  are  per- 
ceived by  the  mind,  far  from  degenerating  into 
opinions,  they  ar£  perceived  by  every  mind  alike. 
Thus,  I  think,  we  are  to.  understand  that  axiom 
of  the  stoician,  Balbus,  "  opinion  urn  commenta 
"  delet  dies,  naturae  judicia  confirmat."  It  may 
be,  it  has  been  said,  that  the  latter  part  of  this 
axiom  is  often  contradicted  by  experience,  and 
that  false  demonstrations  have  taken  often  the 
place  of  true,  as  opinions  merely  probable,  nayt^ 
improbable,  have  passed  among  whole  nations-for 
the  most  demonstrated  truths.  But  I  suspect  that 
this  has  been  thfi  case  in  appearance  rather  than 

in 
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in  reality,  or  that  the  exceptions  are  too  few  t& 
invalidate  the  general  rule.     Truths,  that  may  b$ 
called  properly  the  judgments  of  nature,  because 
they  are  conformable  to  the  nature  of  things,  and 
have  been  deduced  from  thence  by  a  process  of 
reasoning,  in  every  step  of  which  the  mind  has 
had  intuitive  knowledge,  cannot  be  removed ;  they 
must  be  confirmed  by  time,  the  nature  of  things, 
and  the  reason  of  men  continuing  the  same.    But 
these  very  truths  may  be  so  disguised  by  opinions 
which  are  thought  to  be  compatible  with  them, 
which  muffle  them  up,  and  which  cling  to  them, 
though  they  be  parts  of  them  no  more  than 
clothes  are  parts  of  body,  that  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  real  knowledge  professed  by  different 
people,  or  at  different  times,  appears  to  be  a 
different  principle.     If  Diagoras»  or  Tbeodorus, 
or  Vanini,  or  any  other  particular  atheist,  for  a 
community  of  atheists  never  existed  out  of  Mr. 
'  Bayle's  head,  had  been  asked;  whether  it  is  not 
the  interest  of  every  individual  to  submit  to 
government,  and  to  promote  the  good  of  society ; 
or  if  any  theist  had  been  asked,  whether  this  be 
not  the  duty,  as  well  as  the  interest  of  every 
individual,  they  would  all  have  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  and  have  assented  to  these  first  prin- 
ciples of  publick  and  private  morality.   Notwith- 
standing this,  what  a  variety  of  opinions  has  there 
not  been  about  this  interest  and  this  duty  ?  They 
have  been  so  various,  as  well  as  the  practice  of 
men  consequent  from  them,  that  whoever  con- 
siders his  own,  or  past  ages,  may  be  tempted  to 

think, 
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think,  that  in  some  countries  the  obligating  of 
submitting  to  government  is  esteemed  uncon- 
ditional and  iilimited ;  and,  in  others,  no  obliga- 
tion at  all ;  or  that,  as  he  sees  no  country  wherein 
the  common  duties  of  society  are  enough  ob- 
served, so  there  are  others  wherein  every  man 
deems  himself  an  individual,  .independent  by  na- 
ture, and  disavows  any  such  duty.  Suppose  now, 
that  in  one  of  these  countries  liberty  be  esta- 
blished on  a  system  of  law  equally  distant  from 
tyranny  and  from  licentiousness.  Suppose,  that 
in  another  such  a  reformation  of  manners  be 
wrought,  no  matter  by  what  means,  that  the 
duties  of  morality  are  practised  in  it  universally, 
and  with  the  utmost  exactness,  shall  we  conclude 
from  these  examples,  that  in  the  former  case  the 
principles  of  publick,  and  in  the  latter  those  of 
private  morality,  were  never  known,  or  had  been 
lost,  and  were  then  demonstrated  anew  ?  Shall 
we  not  rather  conclude,  according  to  the  truth  of 
things,  that  these  principles  have  been  always 
known,  and  that  the  new  establishment,  and  the 
new  reformation,  do  nothing  more  than  strip  them 
of  the  false  opinions,  which  were  so  complicated 
with  them,  that  men  derived  their  institutions 
and  notions,  not  from  the  sure  judgments  of 
nature,  but  from  the  false  comments  of  opi- 
nion* ? 

•  N.B.  There  is  a  passage  in  Polybius  worth  being  Urned 
to  on  this  occasion.  It  is  in  the  thirteenth  book.  He  observes 
there  how  truth  is  disguised  or  concealed  by  the  false  opinions 
of  men ;  but  he  insists,  that  these  last  for  a  time  only,  and  that 
truth  prevails  always. 

Thus, 
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Vhus,  again,   the  existence  of  one  v Supreme, 
self-existent,  and  all-perfect  Being,  the  first  intel- 
ligent cause  of  all  things,  was  acknowledged,  as 
we  discern  more  or  less  clearly  by  almost  all  our 
ancient  traditions,  in  those  nations  who  had  any 
pretence  to  be  esteemed  civilised,  and  most  di- 
rectly and  explicitly  in  those  that  were  the  most 
enlightened  by  knowledge.     But  yet  this  bright 
and   luminous  truth,    this   judgment  of  nature, 
was  clouded  by  such  a  multitude  of  superstitious 
notions,   that   it  appeared   dubiously,  and  •  that 
something  which  seemed  repugnant  to  it  might 
have  been  objected  to  every  nation  who  professed 
it  in  their  outward,  or  even  in  their  secret  doc- 
trine.    An  orthodox  Israelite  was  scandalised, 
no  doubt,  when  he  beheld  among  his  heathen 
neighbours    their    deceased    kings    and    heroes 
erected  into  divinities,  and  adored  as  such.     But 
we   may  assure  ourselves,  that  an  inhabitant  of 
Thebes,  in  Egypt,  who  acknowledged  no  god  but 
the  unborn  eternal  Kneph,  or  even  a  poly t heist, 
who,   worshipping   many  gods,   that  is,  inferior 
divinities,  acknowledged  still  one  Supreme  Being, 
the  monarch  of  gods  and  men,  was  not  less  scan- 
dalised when  he  saw  this  Being,  of  whom  he  had 
the  sublimest  conceptions  that  the  mind  of  man 
can  frame,   degraded   into  the  rank  of  a  local 
tutelary  divinity,  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac, 
and  of  Jacob,  the  God  of  one  family,  and  one 
nation,  of  a  family  who  had  strolled  into  Egypt 
for  bread,  of  a  nation  who  had  been  long  slaves 
in  that  country.      In   vain  would    the  learned 
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priests  of  all  sides  have  explained  their  symbol!* 
cal  rites,  and  mystick  doctrines.  The  Israelite 
would  have  remained  convinced,  that  the  one 
true  God  was  unknown  to  the  heathen  ;  and  the 
heathen,  that  he  was  unknown  to  the  Israelite. 
It  fared  with  this  principle  of  knowledge,  as  Plu- 
tarch observes  in  one  of  fiis  miscellaneous  traets, 
in  the  manner  that  it  fares  with  the  virtues.  The 
prudence  of  Ulysses  appeared  different  from  that 
of  Nestor,  and  the  justice  of  Cato  from  that  of 
Agesilausi,  The  same  principle  of  knowledge, 
derived  from  the  same  use  of  reason,  took  various 
appearances  from  the  various  opinions  that  were 
complicated  with  it  in  the  minds  of  men,  much  as 
the  same  virtue  took  a  different  hue,  according 
Xo  the  different  tempers,  characters,  and  cir- 
cumstances of  those  who  professed  and  practised 
it 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  state  of  things 
till  the  coming  of  Christ.  Whether  the  know- 
ledge and  the  worship  of  the  one  true  God  were 
taught  by  revelation,  or  by  reason,  that  which  is 
affirmed  concerning  them  cannot  be  true.  In  the 
first  case,  they  must  have  been  known  from  the 
beginning  by  all  the  people  of  the  Earth,  and  long 
before  the  Israelites  grew  up  to  be  a  nation.  In 
the  second  case,  the  man  who  should  assert,  that 
Abraham,  or  any  other  of  the  patriarchs,  was 
alone  able  to  make  these  discoveries  by  dint  of 
reason,  and  philosophical  reflection,  would  not 
deserve  a  serious  answer.  Nay,  further,  if  we  go 
upon  the  first  supposition,  *  that  of  revelation,  if 

Vol.  VI.  S  we 
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we  take  the  words  of  some  divines,  that  this 
belief  and  worship  could  be  communicated  no 
other  way  to  mankind,  and  that  this  sacred  depo- 
site  was  trusted  to  a  people  chosen  to  preserve  it 
till  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,. this,  assumption 
will  appear  ds  little  conformable  to  the  reason  of 
things,  as  several  others  are  which  the  same  men 
advance  to  be  parts  of  the  divine  oeconomy,  and 
for  which  they  appeal  to  the  reason  of  mankind. 
Reason  will  pronounce,  that  no  people  was  less 
fit  than  the  Israelites  to  be  chosen  for  this  great 
trust,  on  every  account.  They  broke  the  trust 
continually;  and  the  miracles  that  were  wrought 
to  preserve  it,  notwithstanding  their  apostacies, 
would  have  preserved  it,  at  least  as  well,  all  over 
the  world.  Besides,  the  revelations  made  to  them 
Were  "  shut  up  in  a  little  corner  of  the  world, 
"  among  a  people,  "by  that  very  law  which  they 
"  received  with  it,  excluded  from  a  commerce 
"  and  communication  with  the  rest  of  mankind," 
as  Mr.  Locke*  observes  very  truly.  A  people  so 
little  known,  and  contemned,  and  thought  vilely 
of  by  those  nations  that  did  know  them,  were 
therefore  very  "  unfit,  and  unable  to  propagate 
"  the  doctrine  of  one  God  in  the  world." 

But  wherefore,  then,  was  this  deposite  made  to 
them  ?  It  was  of  no  use  to  other  nations  before 
the  coming  of. Christ,  nor  served  to  prepare  them 
for  the  reception  of  his  Gospel;  and  after  his 
coming,  it  was  in  this  great  respect  of  little  use, 

*  Reas,  of  Chri$. 
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if  of  any,  to  the  Jews  themselves.  They  believed 
universally  one  God,  but  they  were  not  univer- 
sally disposed  to  believe  in  his  Son.  Monotheism 
might  indispose  them  to  the  Gospel,  as  well  as 
their  attachment  to  the  Jaw  of  Moses.  The  ex-: 
pectation  of  the  Messiah  did  not  clash  with 
monotheism*  But  they  might  imagine,  that  the 
belief  of  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost4 
did  so  very  manifestly ;  the  trinity  not  having  been 
early  reconciled  to  the  unity  of  God.  Other 
nations  seemed  to  be  better  prepared  by  philoso- 
phy, by. that  of  Plato  in  particular,  and  by  the 
polytheisticai  notions  of  divine  natures,  some  in 
the  godhead,  and  some  out  of  it,  for  the  recep-. 
tion  of  the  Gospel,  or  of  the  theology  which  the 
preachers  of  the  Gospel  taught.  Accordingly  we 
find,  that  when  Christ  came,  and  threw  down  the 
wall  of  partition,  if  te<iid  throw  it  down,  and  not 
St.  Paul,  the  miracles  wrought  to  propagate 
Christianity  had  greater  effect  out  of  Judea  than 
in  it.  On  the  whole  matter,  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive,  on  grounds  of  human  reason,  to  what 
purpose  a  divine  oeconomy,  relative  to  the  coming 
of  Christ,  should  have  confined  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  God  to  the  Jews,  and  have  left  the  rest 
of  mankind  without  God  in  the  world.  On  the 
other  side,  if  men  dicovered  the  Creator  of  all 
things  by  their  observations  find  their  reasonings, 
things  must  have  passed  much  as  the  memorials 
of  ancient  times  give  us  grounds  to  believe  that 
they  did  pass.  The  knowledge  of  the  true  God 
must  have  been  uncertainly  propagated,  and  un- 
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certainly  maintained ;  it  must  have  been  never 
lest,  but  always  liable  to  be  darkened  by  too 
much  ignorance  and  stupidity  in  some,  and  too 
much  imaginary  knowledge,  and  the  endless  re- 
finement^ of  opinion  in  others. 

That  our  Saviour  found  the  whole  world  in  a 
state  of  errour  concerning  this  first  principle  of 
qatural  religion,  though  not  of  absolute  darkness, 
is  allowed ;  and  that  the  spreading  of  Christianity 
has  contributed  to  destroy  polytheism  and  ido- 
latry is  true.  But  that,  which  Mr.  Locke  ad- 
vances to  have  been  the  consequence  of  this  great 
event,  is  not  true.  It  is  not  true,  that  God  has 
been  made  known  to  the  world  by  this  revelation, 
with  such  evidence  and  energy,  that  polytheism 
and  idolatry  have  been  no  where  able  to  with- 
stand it.  On  the  contrary,  orthodox  theism  has 
not  prevailed  in-some  countries  where  it  has  been 
taught.  In  others,  Christianity  has  been  .esta- 
blished, on  the  ruins  of  polytheism  and  idolatry, 
and  has  been  rooted  up  again  in  it's  turn.  Reve- 
lation has  had  no  better  success  than  reason* 
K either  has  been  able  to  preserve  the  purity  of 
the  doctrines  they  taught,  nor  a  uniformity  in  the 
practice  they  prescribed.  Nay,  Mahbmetanism, 
a  religion  instituted  by  an  Arabian  free-booter, 
who  imposed  himself  for  a  prophet  of  God,  and 
composed  that  extravagant  rhapsody  of  supersti- 
tion and  enthusiasm,  the  Koran,  has  been  further 
propagated  than  Christianity,  and  that  not  by 
the  sword  alone,  no  more  than  Christianity. 
Mahomet,  and  the  first  caliphs,  established  their 

religion 
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religion  by  the  success  and  terrour  of  their  arms ; 
but  since  that  time  it  has  been  extended  by  spirit 
tual  conquests,  and  not  only  the  conquered,  but 
the  conquerors,  for  such  the  Turks  were,  have 
embraced  it.     Christ,  his  apostles,  and  the  first 
preachers  of  Christianity,  established  this  religion 
by  their  miracles,  and  by  their  sufferings.     But 
since  that  time  it  has  been  propagated  and  pre- 
served  by  violence  as  great,   at  least,  as  that 
which  the  Saracens  employed   to  establish  the 
other.    But,  however,  and  by  what  means  soever, 
these  religions  have  been  extended,  that  of  Ma-? 
hornet  has  taught  the  unity  of  God  in  terms  so 
clear,  and  so  precise,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  any  - 
opinions  that  may  be  so  much  as  strained  into 
polytheism ;  and  has  so  effectually  banished  &U 
kinds  of  images,  that  the  most  gross  and  supersti- 
tious of  the  vulgar  cannot  have  the  least  occasion 
of  sliding  into  idolatry. 

Christ  found  the  world  in  darkness  and  errour; 
if  he  was  to  come  again,  would  he  not  find  it  in 
the  same  state  ?  Would  he  find  even  the  religion 
be  came  to  establish,  either  practised,  or  even 
taught  in  it's  genuine  purity  ?  Would  he  not  find 
the  decalogue  shortened,  and  the  creed  length- 
ened,  by  sohm?  Christians  ?  Would  he  not  find 
the  creed  shortened  by  others,  who  left  the  deca- 
logue pf  the  s^me  si^e,  even  by  Mr.  Locke  him- 
self? Christianity  has  been,  from  the  institution 
of  it,  in  a  perpetual  flux,  no*  relatively  to  certain 
opinions  alone,  that  may  be  deemed  indifferent, 
or  not  quite  essential;  but  relatively  to  funda- 
s  3  mental 
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mental  articles,  on  which  the  whole  system  leans. 
Let  me  produce  one  instance,  which  will  illus- 
trate and  confirm  what  has  been  said  against 
those  who  take  so  much  pains  to  make  us  believe, 
that  polytheism  and  idolatry  prevailed  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  from  the  beginning.     Arian- 
ism  had  very  nearly  prevailed  in  the  Christian 
church.     It  was  all  that  intrigue  could  do  to 
check,  and  all  that  wars  and  persecutions,  where- 
in millions  perished,  could  do  to  extirpate  this 
heresy.     Let  us  suppose  now,  that  these  salutary 
methods  had  proved ,  ineffectual,  and  that  the 
orthodox  faith  was  at  this  time  creeping  about  in 
corners,  as  the  Arian  faith  actually  is,  and  was 
preserved  only  by  a  few  rational  and  thinking 
.  nuen,  who  were  fain,  in  their  outward  profession 
and  worship,  to  go  with  the  herd,  and  to  keep  to 
the  religion  established  by  law;  I  ask,  would  it 
be  fair  to  conclude,  that  the  orthodox  faith  had 
never  been  the  faith  of  the  Christian  church,  and 
that  this  abominable  heresy  had  been  established 
froip  the  beginning  ?     It  would  not  be  so  most 
certainly.      To  recapitulate,    therefore,   and  to 
conclude ;  I  think  it  plain,  that  the  knowledge 
and  worship  of  the  one  true  God  must  have  been 
the  religion  of  mankind  for  a  long  time,  if  the 
Mosaical   history  be   authentick,  and   was    riot, 
therefore,   confined  from   the   beginning  to  the 
family  of  Shem,  nor  .to  the  Israelites,  who  pre- 
tended to  be  of  it.     I  think  it  plain,   that  the 
assumed  confinement  of  this  orthodox  faith  and 
worship  could  answer  no  imaginable  design  of  a 
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divine  oeconomy,  preparatory  to  the  coming  of 
Christ;  since  the  Jew%  who  had  it,  were  not 
better  prepared  than  the  Gentiles,  who  are  said 
not  to  have  had  it,  to  receive  and  embrace  the 
Gospel;  and  since  this  doctrine  was  propa- 
gated much  more  by  heathen  philosophers  than 
by  Jewish  doctors.  I  think  it  plain,  that  if  we 
suppose  the  unity  of  God  to  have  been  discovered 
by  reason,  and  to  have  been  propagated  by  hu- 
man authority  merely,  the  belief  of  it  must  have 
gone  through  all  the  vicissitudes,  and  have  been 
exposed  to  all  the  corruptions,  thai;  appear  to 
have  attended  it.  I  add,  that  we  have  the  less 
reason  to  be  surprised  at  this,  or  to  doubt  of  it, 
since  we  see  that  very  faith,  which  God  himself 
came  on  Earth  to  publish,  which  was  confirmed 
by  miracles,  and  recorded  by  divine  inspiration, 
subject  to  the  same  vicissitudes,  and  the  same 
corruptions. 
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SECTION  I. 


ALL  men  are  apt  to  have  a  high  conceit  of 
their  own  understandings,  and  to  be  tena- 
cious of  the  opinions  they  profess ;  and  yet  almost 
all  men  sire  guided  by  the  understandings  of 
others,  not  by  their  own,  and  may  be  said  more 
truly  to  adopt,  than  to  beget,  their  opinions. 
Nurses,  parents,  pedagogues,  and  after  them  all, 
that  universal  pedagogue  custom,  fill  the  mind 
with  notions  that  it  had  no  share  in  framing, 
which  it  receives  as  passively,  as  it  receives  the 
impressions  of  outward  objects,  and  which,  left  to 
itself,  it  would  never  have  framed  perhaps,  or 
would  have  examined  afterward.  Thus  preju- 
dices are  established  by  education,  and  habits  by 
custom.  We  are  taught  to  think  what  others 
think,  not  how  to  think  for  ourselves;  and  while 
the  memory  is  loaded,  the  understanding  remains 
vnexercised,  or  exercised  in  such  trammels  as 
constrain  it's  motions,  and  direct  it's  pace,  till 
jtbat  which  was  artificial  becomes  in  some  sort 
natural,  and  the  mind  can  go  no  other. 

Wrong  notions,  and  false  principles,  begot  in 
this  manner  by  authority,  may  be  called,  properly 

enough, 
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enough,  the  bastards  of  the  rtiind  ;  and  yet  they 
are  nursed  and  preserved  by  it  as  if  they  were  the 
legitimate  issue ;  nay,  they  are  even  deemed  to 
be  so  by  the  mirid  itself.     The  mind  grows  fond 
of  them  accordingly,  and  this  mistaken  applica- 
tion of  self-love  makes  men  zealous  to  defend 
and  propagate  them  by  the  same  kind  of  autho- 
rity, and  by  every  other  sort  of  imposition.   Thus 
they  are  perpetuated,  and  as  they  contract  the 
rust  of  antiquity,  they  grow  to  be  more  respected. 
The  fact,  that  was  delivered  at  first  on  very  sus- 
picious testimony,  becomes  indisputable ;  and  the; 
opinion,  that  was  scarce  problematical,  becomes  a 
demonstrated   proposition.      Nor  is   this  at  all 
wonderful.     We  look  at  original,  thjrough  inter- 
mediate authority,  and  it  appears  greater  and 
better  than  it  is  really,  just  as  objects  of  sight  are 
sometimes  magnified  by  a  hazy  medium.     Men 
who  would  have  been  deemed  ignorant,  or  mad, 
or  knavish,   if  they  had   been  our  contempora- 
ries, are  reverenced  as  prodigies  of  learning,  of 
wisdom,  and  of  virtue,  because  they  lived  many 
centuries  ago.     When  their  writings  came  down 
to  posterity,   posterity  might  judge,    indeed,   of 
their  characters  on  better  grounds  than  report 
and   tradition;    but  the  same  authority,   which 
showed  them  in  a  half  light,  screens  them  in  a 
full  one.     Paraphrases  and  commentaries  accom- 
pany their  writings.     Their  mistakes  are  excused,' 
their  contradictions  are  seemingly  reconciled,  their 
absurdities  are  varnished  over,  their  puerilities  are 
represented  as  marks  of  a  most  amiable  simpli- 
city, 
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city,  their  enthusiastical  rants  as  the  language  ctf 
the  most  sublime  genius,  or  even  of  inspiration ; 
and  as  this  is  frequently  done  with  much  skilful 
plausibility,  so  it  is  always  aided  by  the  strong 
prepossessions  that  have  been  created  in  their 
favour.  The  first  traditional  authorities  that 
handed  down  fantastick  science,  and  erroneous 
opinions,  might  be  no  better  than  the  original 
authorities  that  imposed  them :  but  they  were 
sufficient  for  the  time;  and  when  errour  had 
once  taken  root  deeply  in  the  minds  of  men, 
though  knowledge  increased,  and  reason  was 
better  cultivated,  yet'  they  served  principally  to 
defend  and  embellish  it  Truths,  that  have  beea 
discovered  in  the  most  enlightened  ages  and 
countries,  have  been,  by  such  means  as  these,  so 
blended  with  the  errours  of  the  darkest,  that  tha 
whole  mass  of  learning,  which  we  boast  of  at  thia 
hour,  must  be  separated  and  sifted  at  great  ex- 
pense, like  the  ore  of  a  poor  mine ;  and  like  that 
too,  will  hardly  pay  the  costs. 

It  may  sound  oddly,  but  it  is  true  in  many 
cases,  to  say,  that  if  men  had  learned  less,  their 
way  to  knowledge  would  be  shorter  and  easier* 
It  is,  indeed,  shorter  and  easier  to  proceed  from 
ignorance  to  knowledge,  than  from  errour.  They 
who  are  in  the  last,  must  unlearn  before  they  can 
learn  to  any  good  purpose  ;  and  the  first  part  in 
this  double  task  is  not,  in  many  respects,  the 
least  difficult,  for  which  reason  it  is  seldom 
undertaken.  The  vulgar,  under  which  denomi- 
nation we  tiitist  rank,  on  this  occasion,  almost  ?dl 

the 
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the:  sons  of  Adam,  content  themselves  to  bb  . 
guided  by  vulgar  opinions.  They  know  little, 
and  believe  much;  They  examine  and  judge  for .. 
themselves  in  the  common  affairs  of  life  some- 
times, and  not  always  even  in  these ;  but  the 
greatest  and  the  noblest  objects  of  the  humair 
mind  are  very  transiently,  at  best,  the  object  of 
theirs.  On  all  these,  they  resign  themselves  to 
the  authority  that  prevails  among  the  men  with 
whom  they-live*  Some  of  them  want  the  means, 
all  of  them  want  the  will,  to  do  more ;  and  as 
absurd  as  this  may  appear  in  speculation,  it  is 
best,  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  the  human  nature 
and  the  nature  of  government  considered,  that  it 
should  be  as  it  is. 

Scholars  and  philosophers  will  demand  to  be. 
excepted  out  of  the  vulgar,  in  this  sense;  but 
they  have  not  a  just  claim  to  be  so  excepted,  ' 
They  profess  to  seek  truth,  without  any  other 
regard;  and  yet  the  task  of  unlearning  errour  is 
too  hard  for  them.  They  set  out  in  this  search 
with  the  same  prejudices,  and  the  same  habits 
that  they  who  neglect  it  have,  and  they  lean  on 
authority  in  more  cases  than  the  others.  If  they 
improve  and  employ  their  reason  more,  it  is  only 
to  degrade  her  the  more ;  for  they  employ  her 
always  in  subordination  to  another  guide,  and  . 
never  trust  themselves  wholly  to  her  conduct, 
even  when  authority  cannot  have  the  appearance 
of  authority  without  her  approbation.  The  task 
of  unlearning  errour,  and  laying  authority,  aside 
in  the  search  of  truth,  is  not  only  hard  in  itself, 

but 
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but, it  becomes  harder  still  by  two.  considerations, 
as  it  implies  a  self-denial  of  vanity,  and  of  ambi- 
tion. Scholars  are  ostentatious,  of  their  learning 
and  though  he  who  has  read,  much  will  not  arrive 
at  truth  so  soon,  nor  so  surely,  as  he  who  has 
thought  mtich,  yet  will  he  make  a  greater  glare, 
and.  draw  more  admiration  to  himself.  The 
man  who  accumulates  authorities  of  philoso- 
phers, of  fathers,  and  of  councils,  to  establish 
an  opinion  that  must  be  founded  in  reason,  and 
be  agreeable  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind, 
or  be  founded  in  nothing,  is  not  unlike  the 
child  who  chooses  a  crown  in  several  pieces  of 
brass,  rather  than  a  guinea  in  one  piece  of 
gold.  Thus,  again,  we  must  not  imagine,  that  we 
behold  an  example  of  modesty  and  moderation, 
when  we  see  a  whole  sect  of  philosophers  submit 
to  the  authority  of  one,  as  the  Pagans,  Christians, 
and  Mahometans  did  in  their  turns,  and  for  many 
ages,  to  that  of  Aristotle;  while  they  dared  to 
reason  ]p  no  other  form,  nor  on  any  other  prin- 
ciples, than  those  which  he  had  prescribed.  It  is, 
in  truth;  an  example  of  rank  ambition.  Such 
men,  like  the  slaves  who  domineer  in  absolute 
monarchies,  intend,  by  their  submission  to  a  su- 
preme tyrant,  to  acquire  the  means  of  exercising 
tyranny  in  their  turns. 

There  are  innumerable  cases  in  common  life, 
and  many  in  arts  and  sciences,  wherein  we  must 
content  ourselves,  according  to  the  condition  of 
our  nature,  with  probability,  and  rely  on  author- 
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Hy  for  want-of  means,  or  opportunities  of  know* 
ledge.  I  rely  on  the  authority  of  toy  cook,  when 
I  eat  my  soup ;  on  the  authority  of  my  apothe- 
cary, when  I  take  a  dose  of  rhubarb ;  on  that  of 
Graham,  when  I  buy  my  watch  ;  and  on  that  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  when  I  beliete  in  the  doctrine 
of  gravitation ;  because  I  am  neither  cook,  apo- 
thecary, watchmaker,  nor  mathematician.  But  I 
am  a  rational  creature,  and  am  therefore  obliged 
to  judge  for  myself  in  all  thoSe  cases  where  reasoh 
alone  is  the  judge;  the  judge  of  the  thing  itself;. 
for  even,  in  the  others,  reason  is  the  judge  of  the 
authority.  My  parson  might  reproach  -me  very 
justly  with  the  folly  of  going  through  the  journey 
of  life  without  opening  the  eyes  of  my  mind,  and 
employing  my  intellectual  sight.  But  my  parson 
grows  impertinent  when  he  would  persuade  me, 
Kke  those  of  your  ehurch,  to  remain  in  voluntary 
blindness;  or  like  those  of  ours,  to  let  him  see  for 
me,  though  my  eyes  are  open,  though  my  faculties 
of  vision  are  at  least  as  good  as  his,  and  though 
I  have-  all  the  same  objects  of  sight  before  my 
eyes  that  he  has  before  his. 

Resignation  to  authority  will  appear  the  more 
absurd,  if  we  consider,  that  by  it  we  run  two 
risks  instead  of  one.  We  may  deceive  ourselves, 
no  doubt :  but  is  the  divine,  is  the  philosopher, 
infallible  ?  We  shall  not  mean  to  deceive  our- 
selves, most  certainly :  but  the  divine,  or  the  phi- 
losopher, may  intend  to  deceive  us.  He  may 
find  his  account  in  it,  and  Aeceit  may  be  his 
tradet     Had   these   men  that  superiority  over 

others  . 
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others,  which  some  of  them  have  assumed ;  did 
the  sublime  objects  .of  divine  philosophy  appear 
to  them,  though  they  do  not  appear  so  to  us,  in 
the  effulgence  of  an  immediate  and  direct  light, 
there  would  be  some  better  reason  than  there  is 
for  a  dependence  on  their  authority,  at  least  in 
one  respect.  We  might  own  their  knowledge 
sufficient  to  establish  this  authority,  whatever  we 
thought  of  their  candour  and  sincerity.  But  God 
has  dealed  more  equally  with  his  human  crea- 
tures. There  is  no  such  superiority  of  spme  over 
others.  They  who  exercise  their  reason,  and  im- 
prove their  knowledge  the  most,  are  dazzled  and 
blinded  whenever  they  attempt  to  look  beyond 
the  reflected  light  wherein  it  is  given  U£  to.  con- 
template the  existence,  the  nature,  the  attributes, 
and  the  will  of  God  relatively  to  man.  They  who 
pretend  to  face,  like  so  many  intellectual  eagles, 
the  sun  of  eternal  wisdom,  and  to  see  in  that 
abyss  of  splendour,  are  so  truly  metaphysical 
madmen,  that  he  who  attends  to  them,  and  relies 
on  them,  must  be  mad  likewise. 

The  more  important  any  subject  is,  the  more 
reason  we  have  to  be  on  our  guard  against  the 
impositions  and  seductions  of  authority,  and  to 
judge  in  the  best  manner  we  can  for  ourselves. 
The  all-wise  God  has  disposed  the  universal  order 
so,  that  eyery  man  is,  by  his  nature,  capable  of 
acquiring  a  certain  and  sufficient  knowledge  of 
those  things  \yhich  are  the  most  important  to  him, 
while  he  is  left  to  probability  and  belief  about 
others ;  -  and  yet  such  are  the  contradictions  whjch 

Vpl.  VI.  T  reconcile 
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reconcile  themselves  to  one  another  in  the  heads 
and  hearts  of  men,  that  even  they  who  perceive 
the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  are  not  deli- 
vered oyer  by  a  supine  neglect  to  authority,  are 
however  deterred  by  an  unreasonable  timidity 
from  the  use  of  their  own  judgments,  and  are 
determined,  by  an  affection  of  their  minds,"  in 
opposition  to  common  sense,  to  deliver  them- 
selves over  to  the  preyklent  authority,  whatever 
they  be.  Thus,  they  who  invade  the  reason  of 
mankind  triumph,  not  by  their  own  strength,  but 
by  the  prejudices  of  thp  invaded.  Their  success 
Itaay  be  compared  to  that  of  a  certain  prince  whd 
placed,  it  is  said,  cats  and  other  animals,  adored 
by  the  Egyptians,  in  the  front  of  his  army  when 
he  invaded  that  people.  A  reverence  for  these 
phantoms  made  the  Egyptians  lay  down  their 
firms,  and  become  an  easy  cpnquest. 

This  timidity  is  the  less  excusable,  because  the 
divine  Wisdom,  as  I  hinted  above,  has  been  plea- 
sed to  manifest  to  us  a  rule  pf  inquiry  and  judg- 
ment in  matters  of  divine  philosophy  and  natural 
religion,  that  is  sure,  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  it  goes 
most  certainly  as  far  as  the  ?ame  Wisdom  intended 
that  our  inquiries  afid  judgments  should  proceed. 
It  serves  at  once  both  to  direct  and  limit  them. 
God  has  shown  these  great  objects  to  us  in  a  light 
reflected  from  his  works,  and  proportioned  to  our 
fmture.  He  has  shown  them  in  no  other,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  his  providencp.  The  way, 
therefore,  to  avoid  fantastical,  and  to  attain  some 
degree  of  real  knowledge  concerning  them,  is  to 

apply 
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apply  ourselves  to  a  careful  observation  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  corporeal  and  intellectual, 
as  nature  is  commonly  distinguished.  The  true 
foundations  of  natural  theology  must  be  laid  in 
natural  philosophy.  So  they  have  been  laid,  in 
part  at  lease,  by  ancient  and  modern  theists,  and 
by  the  latter  especially,  since  the  wonderful  dis- 
coveries that  have  been  made  by  the  improvement 
of  experimental  philosophy;  discoveries  that  might 
send  the  wisest  men  of  antiquity,  sacred  and  pro- 
fane, could  they  arise  from  the  dead  with  all  their 
wisdom  and  all  their  learning  about  them,  once 
more  to  school. 

The  foundations*  of  theism  have  been  laid 
wider,  but  they  wanted  no  solidity  before  these 

discoveries* 

*  This  note  is  added  m  great  number  of  years  after  I  had 
written  what  .is  contained  in  the  text  referred  to,  and  after  my 
opinions  concerning  tie  Supreme  Being,  and  the  proofs  of  his 
existence,  had  been  established  in  my  mind ;  because  I  have 
lately  found,  in  the  History  of  the  Royal  Academy -of  Sciences 
at  Berlin,  for  tie  Year  1746,  a  Dissertation  written  by  a  very 
ingenious  man,  a  very  good  philosopher,  and  one  with  whom 
|  have  been  long  acquainted,  that  I  cannot  approve,  on  many 
accounts.  His  avowed  design  is,  to  deduce  the  proofs  of  God's 
existence  from  the  general,  not  any  particular  laws  of  nature, 
and  to  deduce  those  of  motion  and  rest  metaphysically  from 
the  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Intelligence. 

To  make  way  for  this  proof,  he  rejects  or  endeavours  to 
weaken  every  other  proof,  on  this  pretence,  that  the  attempt 
to  establish  truth  on  false  reasonings  is  the  greatest  injury 
which  can  be  done  to  it.  I  shall  not  take  on  me  to  examine 
his  hypothesis,  how  little  soevgr  I  like  the  deduction  of  a 
physical  hypothesis  from  metaphysical  principles,  instead  of 

f  2  establishing 
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discoveries.    These  new  proofs,  nay,  all  the  proof* 
beyond  those  which  every  observing  man  is  able 

tp 

establishing  general,  abstract,  or,  if  you,  please,  metaphysical 
axioms  on  particular  experiments  and  observation. 

Mr.  Mauprrtuis  lays  no  weight  on  the  fampus  argument  of 
Descartes,  taken  from  f he  idea  of  an  infinite,  alN  perfect  Being, 
which  he  supposes  to  be  in  the  human  mind ;  and  Maupertuis 
is  in  the  right.  He  says  little  on  the  assumed  universal  con- 
sent of  mankind  to  this  great  and  fundamental  truth,  and  he  is 
not  in  the  wrong.  This  consent  is  not  such  as  it  stands  repre- 
sented by  many.  It  is  general  enough  to  show  the  proportion 
which  this  truth  bears  to  the  universal  reason  of  mankind,  and 
I  think  it  would  prove  no  more,  if  it  was  still  more  general* 
The  actual  existence  of  such  a  $eing  cannot  be  fairly  deduced 
from  it.  He  will  not  insist,  he  says,  on  the  argument  which 
may  be  drawn  from  the  intelligence  whereof  we  are  conscious, 
to  a  first  Intelligence,  infinite  and  eternal,  which  is  the  original 
of  all  indigence,  and  the  first  Cause  of  all  things  ;  and  yet  I 
apprehenfrpRi^bc  has  given*  us  pone  so  good  by  the  help  ef 
metaphysicks  and  mathematicks  as  this,  which,  is  plain  aud 
obvious  to.  the  conception  of  every  rational  creature. 

That  some  tbeists  have  reasoned  weakly  from  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature  to  the  existence  of  God,  is,  I  believe,  true;  as 
I  am  sure  it  is  Jrue,  that  others  would  have  made  the  doctrine 
of  final  causes  ridiculous,  if  any  thing  coulcf  mike  it  so,  by 
the  ridiculous  application  of  it  on  every  unworthy  and  trifling 
occasion*  $ut  we  must  not  learn  from  hence  to  despise  ail 
those  arguments,  which  ancient  philosophers  drew  from  the 
beauty,  order,  and  disposition  of  the  Universe,  09  this  smart 
conceit,  that  they  knew  too  little  of  nature  to  have  a  right  to 
admire  it. 

lie  is  not  satisfied,  neither,  with  those  which  Newton,  and 
much  less  witlrtbose  which  other  naturalist*  have  drawn  from 
the  same  .phenomena.  If  he  cites  those  of  Newton,  it  is  only 
to  show  how  weak  and  inconclusive  even  these  are.  Newton 
thought,  that  the  uniform  motion  of  the  planets  proved  itself 

necessarily 
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tb  draw,  even  from  an  unphilosophical  view  of 
the  system  of  nature*  are  proofs  "ex  abundantiS." 

I  honour 

necessarily  to  have  been  directed  by  choice,  not  by  chance, 
and  he  shows  the  great  probability  of  this  doctrine.  But  then 
he  thinks  there  remains  probability  enough  on  the  other  side, 
to  hinder  us  from  saying,  that  this  uniformity  must  have  been 
necessarily  the  effect  of  choice,  though  it  should  be  granted, 
agreeably  to  Newton's  system,  that  all  the  celestial  bodies, 
being  drawn  towards  the  sun,  move  in  a  vacuum*  jOn  the 
other  hand  he  advances,  that  the  force  of  Newton's  argument, 
being  founded  alone  on  the  impossibility  of  assigning  a  phy- 
sical cause  of  this  uniformity  in  his  hypothesis,  it  will  have  no 
force  with  other  philosophers.  The  uniformity  of  these  mo- 
tions will  not  appear  inexplicable  to  those  who  admit  a  fluid 
matter,  in  which  the  planets  are  hurried  round,  or  by  which 
their  motion  is  moderated.  On  this  foot  we  are  not  reduced 
to  the  alternative  0f  supposing  either  chance,  or  choice,  and 
such  a  uniformity  of  motion  will  prove  the  existence  of  God 
no  more,  than  any  other  motion  impressed  on  matter*  This 
Maupertuis  says.  But  till  the  physical  cause  of  the  uniform 
motion  of  the  planets  has  been  explained  intelligibly  by  the 
hypothesis  of  a  fluid,  we  must  remain  where  we  were,  and  have 
recourse  in  one  case,  as  -well  as  in  the  other,  to  choice  or 
chance. 

This  philosopher  thinks,  that  the  argument,  drawn  by  New- 
ton from  the  formation  of  animals,  has  no  more  strength  than 
the  former.  He  asks,  whether,  if  the  uniformity  of  some  be 
a  proof  on  one  side,  the  infinite  variety  of  others  will  not  be  a 
proof  on  the  other  side  ?  Now  surely  these  proofs  are  so  far 
from  being  contradictory,  that  they  coincide.  The  eagle,  the 
fly,  the  stag,  the  snail,  the  whale,  and  the  oyster,  are  very 
different  animals,  no  doubt ;  and  the  immense  variety  of  the 
different  species  of  animals  appropriated  to  different  elements 
and  purposes,  displays  the  magnificerfce  of  the  animal  world, 
and  the  infinite  power  of  it's  Author,  as.  the  uniformity  of  all 
those  of  the  same  species  shows  the  design  and  wisdom  of  that 

T3  '  Being- 
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I  honour  most  sincerely  those  philosophers,  who 
have  endeavoured  to  raise  the  thoughts  of  men, 

by 

Being  who  created  them,  and  appropriated  them  to  the  same 
elements,  and  to  the  same  purposes.  When  we  compare  an 
eagle  to  a  fly,  we  find  a  proof  of  one.  When  we  compare 
an  eagle  to  an  eagle,  we  find  a  proof  of  the  other*  In  short,  the 
objection  is  founded  in  cavil,  not  in  argument* 
.  Mr.  Maupertuis  proceeds  and  admits,  but  admits  as  if  it 
were  for  argument's  sake  alone,  that  the  proportion  of  the 
different  parts  and  organs  of  animals  to  their  wants  carries  a 
more  solid  appearance ;  and  he  judges,  that  they  reason  very 
ill,  who  assert,  that  the  uses,  to  which  these  parts  and  organs 
are  applied,  were  not  the  filial  causes  of  them,  hut  that  they 
are  so  applied,  because  the  animal  is  so  made*  Chance  gave 
eyes  aud  ears,  and  since  we  have  them,  we  make  use  of  them 
to  see  and  hear.  He  thinks,  however,  it  may  be  said,  that, 
chance  having  produced  an  immense  number  of  individuals, 
those  of  them,  whose  parts  and  organs  were  proportioned  to 
their  wants,  have  subsisted,  *while  those  who  wanted  this  pro- 
portion have  perished  and  disappeared.  Those  who  had  no 
mouth,  for  instance,  could  not  eat,  and  live;  those  who 
wanted  the  organs  of  generation  could  not  perpetuate  their 
species :  and  thus  from  the  present  state  of  things  theists  draw 
an  argument,  which  will  appear  fallacious,  when  it  is  applied 
to  the  possible  original  of  things. 

To  ridicule  the  proofs  of  this  kind,  he  asks,  a  little  too  tri- 
umphantly, what  it  signifies  to  discover  appearances  of  order 
and  proportion,  if  after  this  discovery  we  are  stopped  in  our 
reasoning  by  some  untoward  conclusion  ?  lie  instances  in  the 
serpent,  who  can  neither  walk  nor  fly,  and  yet  saves  himself 
from  the  pursuit  of  other  animals  by  the  flexibility  of  his 
body,  which  enables  him  to  crawl  away  faster  than  many  of 
them  can  follow  him.  The  cold  of  the  winter  would  chill 
him  to  death,  if  the  form  of  his  body,  and  the  slippery  smooth* 
ness  of  his  skin,  did  not  enable  him,  likewise,  to  creep*  through 
holes  that  hide  him  under  the  ground.  This  is  the  discovery. 
The  untoward  conclusion  follows,  and  he  asks,  to  what  pur- 
pose 
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by  these  discoveries,  from  the  phenomena  up  to 
tbe  Author  of  nature,    instead  of  amusing  the 

world, 

pose  does  all  this  serve  ?  Why  truly  to  none  but  the  preserve* 
tion  of  an  animal,  whose  bite  is  sufficient  to  kill  a  man* 
Thus  the  philosopher  endeavours  to  destroy  one  proof  of  God'a 
existence,  by  begging  the  same  question  as  the  divine  begs* 
when  he  weuld  prove,  that  God  is  unjust,  because  there  is ' 
either  physical  or  moral  evil  in  the  world;  that  is,  by  assuming 
man  to  be  the  final  cause  of  the  creation. 

The  great  and  respectable  persons,  such  as  father  Male* 
tranche,  whose  authority  Maupertujs  cites  against  the  order 
observed  in  the  construction  of  the  universe,  and  who  were 
at  a  loss  to  comprehend  how  it  could  be  the  work  of  a  Beta! 
infinitely  wise  and  powerful,  build  their  objections  on  the 
same  assumption,  and  ran,  as  he  observes,  into  many  absur^ 
systems.  But  I  wave  entering  any  farther  here  into  the  con* 
sideration  of  this  assumption,  and  the  use  that  is  made  of  it, 
since  I  have  taken  occasion  to  speak  fully  about  it  in  another 
place. 

The  criticism  he  makes  on  that  expression,  which  Closes  tfce 
first  of  Mr.  Pope's  Ethkk  Epistles,  "  whatever  is,  is  right/' 
cannot  be  maintained.  The  proposition  is  not  advanced  af 
an  argument  to  prove  the  existence  of  God,  nor  as  a  profession 
of  faith,  "  un  actede  foi."  I  presume  Mr.  Pope  meaned  it 
as  a  reasonable  consequence  of  what  \^e  supposed  already 
proved,  and  that,  when  design  and  wisdom  were  so  evidently 
marked  in  all  the  works  of  God,  which  are  objects  of  hu^an 
observation  and  knowledge,  it  became  his  creatures  to  con- 
clude, that  the  same  wisdom  and  design  were  employed  in  the 
whole,  though  human  observation  and  knowledge  cannot 
reach  to  the  whole ;  and  therefore,  that  he  was  justified,  as 
he  was  most  certainly,  in  pronouncing,  that  "  whatever  is, 
"  is  right."  To  say,that  this  axiom  tends  to  submit  all  things  to 
a  fatal  necessity,  is  not  true.  To  say,  ,that  it  establishes  sub* 
mission  and  resignation  to  the  divine  Providence,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  pride  and  presumption  of  philosophers  and  divines, 
14  T4  '  "      •"    if 
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world,  like  many  Others;  with  metaphysical  ab- 
stractions. But  yet  I  think,  that'  we  wanted 
neither  a  Boyle,  nor  a  Ray,  nor  a  Derham,  nor  a 
Newyntit  to  convince  us  of  the  selfexistence  of 
an  intelligent  Being,  the  first  Cause  of  all  things ; 
and  I  am  sure,  that  we  are  much  to  blame  if  we 
want  a  Bentley,  or  a  Clarke,  to  put  us  in  mind, 
for  in  truth  they  do  no  more,  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  Being.     In  short,   natural  theology  rests 

on 

is  true.  It  is  a  truth  which  no  jnan  should  be  ashamed  to  own, 
jmd  which  every  rational  creature  should  be  ashamed  to  con* 
tradict. 

Maupertuis  himself  admits  enough  to  establish  this  truth, 
when* he* admits,  that  intelligence  and  design  are  perceivable 
in  a  multitude  of  the  phenomena  ;  and  yet  he  does  not  give 
up  the  point.  It  is  enough,  he  says,  to  prove  intelligence  and 
desigii.  To  prove  the  wisdom  of  God,  we  must  penetrate  into 
the  objects  to  which  this  intelligence  and  design  were  directed. 
Ability  in  the  execution  is  sufficient.  To  show  this  wisdom % 
we  must  jfrove  his  motives  to  have  been  reasonable.  To  what 
purpose  do  we  admire  that  regularity  with  which  all  the 
planets  move  the  same  way,  almost  in  the  same  plane,  and 
in  orbits'  nearly  alike,  if  we  do  not  see,  that  it  is  better  that 
they  should  move '  so  than  otherwise,  that  is,  if  we  have  not 
discovered  the  sufficient  reason,  that  Leibnitz  requires  in  all 
cases 'where  things  maybe  done  more  ways  than  one?  A 
reasonable  man  may  content  hiinself,  without  this  sufficient 
reason,  in  many  cases;  and  Leibnitz  blundered  grievously 
when  he  pretended  to  have  found  it  in  some.  I  doubt  Mau- 
pertuis has  not  succeeded  better,  in  deducing  the  first  and 
universal  laws  of  nature  from  the  attributes  of  an  alt-wise  and 
all-powerful  Being,  in  order  to  show,  that  since  the  laws, 
which  are  observed  in  the  universe,  are  the  yctv  same  which 
such  attributes  must  have  produced',  such  a  tteing  must  exist, 
and  be  the  author  of  these  laws.  Happily  we  have  ho  want  of 
''this  demonstration.  '   " 
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on  better  foundation  than  authority  of  any  kind  ; 
and  the  duties  of  natural  religion,  and  the  sins 
against  it,  are  held  out  to  us  by  the  constitution 
of  our  nature,  and  by  daily  experience,  in  cha-*. 
racters  so  visible  that  he  who  runs  may  read 
them. 

These  revelations,  for  such  they  may  be  properly 
called,  are  made  io  the  reason  of  mankind  ;  and 
the  same  reason,  that  collects  them  from  the  face 
of  nature,  is  able  to  propagate  the  knowledge  of 
them,  and  to  find  means  of  enforcing,  as  far  as 
the  general  imperfection  of  our  nature,  and  par* 
ticular  contingent  circumstances  admit,  a  conduct 
suitable  to  them.  But  men  have  not  been  con* 
tented  to  do  this.  They  have  imagined,  or  they 
have,  found,  in  the  frailty  of  the  human  nature, 
and  the  imperfection  of  the  human  state,  an  ap- 
parent necessity  of  going  farther ;  of  adding 
art  to  nature,  falsehood  to  truth,  and  their  own 
inventions  for  divine  communications.  In  order 
to  make  the  imposition  pass,  they  Have  set  autho- 
rity in  the  place  of  reason.  The  religion  of 
nature,  and  therefore  of  the  God  of  nature,  is 
simple  and  plain ;  it  tells  us  nothing  which  our 
reason  is  unable  to  comprehend,  and  much  less 
any  thing  which  is  repugnant  to  it.  Natural  re- 
ligion and  reason  are  always  agreed,  they  are  al- 
ways the  same,  and  the  whole  (economy  of  God's 
dispensations  to  man  is  of  a  piece.  But  religions, 
founded  in  the  pretended  revelations  wd  speak  of 
here,  grow  voluminous  and  mysteripus,  oppose 
belief  to  knowledge,  and  when  they  cannot  stand 
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a  reasonable  examination,  escape  from  reason, 
by  assuming,  that  they  are  above  it.  Many  such 
religions  have  appeared  in  the  world.  We  Chris- 
tians reject  them  all,  not  only  because  they  carry 
most  evident  marks  of  imposture,  but  because 
there  can  be  no  more  than  one  true  revelation, 
and  that  is  undoubtedly  the  revelation  we  ac- 
knowledge ;  for  choosing  of  which,  however, 
and  for  rejecting  the  others,  we  must  confess,  that 
we  had  no  reason  at  all,  or  we  must  confess,  that 
the  truth  of  a  revelation  is  an  object  of  reason, 
and  to  be  tried  by  it. 

Religions,  instituted  by  men  who  thought  them- 
selves inspired  when  they  were  only  mad,  or  by 
men  who  were  thought  to  be  inspired  when  they 
were  only  cheats,  rest  on  the  mere  authority  of 
their  founder,  maintained  and  improved  by  his 
disciples,  and  their  successors.  Reason  had  no 
share  in  examining  the  original  pretended  revela- 
tion, nor  has  much  in  examining  the  descent  of  the 
tradition  that  preserves  it.  How  could  reason 
have  any  share  in  examining  and  controlling  the 
first,  o'n  which  the  last,  and  all  the  consequence* 
of  an  imposture  depend,  among  men  ignorant  and 
^credulous,  or  who  were  prepared  by  superstition 
to  believe  revelation  no  uncommon  event  ?  The 
enthusiast  was  not  Enough  in  his  senses  to  reflect, 
that  in  order  to  be  assured  he  had  a  revelation 
irom  God,  it  ^vas  necessary  he  should  have  not 
only  a  lively  inward  sentiment  of  the  divine  truth, 
that  he  supposed  revealed  to  him,  but  also  a  clear 
and  distinct  perception  of  the  time  and  manner 

in 
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in  which  this  supernatural  operation  w?s  per* 
formed.  The  impostor  was  enough  in  bis  senses 
to  know,  that  ho  one  was  able  to  prove  he  had 
not  the  revelations  he  pretended  to  have;  be- 
cause no  man  is  able  any  more  to  perceive  the 
perceptions  of  another  man's  mind,  however  oc- 
casioned, than  to  see  an  outward  object  by  the 
eyes,  or  to  hear  a  sound  by  the  ears  of  another. 
Believers  in  men  of  both  these  characters  were 
never  wanting ;  and  far  from  examining,  it  be- 
came a  merit  not  to  examine. 

He  said  it,  was  foundation  enough  for  an  article 
of  faith  in  the  Pythagorean  religion  ;  and  the  same 
proof  was  sufficient  to  establish  the  religion  of  Foe, 
that  began  in  India,  was  propagated  into  China, 
and  spread  in  several  sects  all  over  the  East.  The 
same  observation  may  be  made  on  other  religions, 
that  have  been  imposed  by  the  force  of  authority, 
no  matter  how  acquired,  on  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious people  at  first,  and  on  those  of  more  sense 
and  knowledge,  when  the  authority  was  grown 
too  strong  to  be  shaken.  But  Christianity  was 
not  so  imposed  ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  plain 
than  this,  that  God  submitted  the  authority  of  his 
revelation  at  the  time  he  gave  it,  and  therefore 
at  every  later  time  much  more,  to  the  reason  of 
the  creatures  to  whom  he  gave  it. 

When  we  consider  the  great  and  glorious  pur- 
poses of  this  revelation,  the  manner  in  which, 
and  the  person,  even  the  Son  of  God  himself,  by 
whom  it  was  made,  and  all  the  stupendous  mi- 
racles in  the   Heavens  and  on  Earth,  that  were 

wrought 
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wrought  to  confirm  it,  Vre  are  ready  to  conclude^ 
that  such  a  revelation  must  have  left  reason  no- 
thing to  do,  must  have  forced  conviction,  and 
have  taken  away  even  the  possibility  of  doubt. 
This  consequence  seems  so  necessary,  that  if 
such  events  were  stated  hypothetically,  the  hypo* 
thesis  would  be  rejected  as  defective  and  incon- 
sistent, unless  they  were  supposed  to  have  had 
their  full  effect ;  and  yet,  in  fact,  a  universal  sub-: 
mission  of  all  those,  who  were  witnesses  of  the 
signs  and  wonders  that  accompanied  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Gospel,  did  not  follow.  The  learned  • 
men  among  the  Jews,  the  Scribes,  the  Pharisees, 
the  rulers  of  the  people,  were  persecutors  of 
Christianity,  not  converts  to.  it ;  and  the  vulgar, 
as  well  as  they,  were  so  far  from  believing  Jesus 
to  be  the  Messiah  their  nation  expected,  or  any 
divine  person  sent  by  God,  that  when  Pilate  in- 
clined to  save  him,  instead  of  Barabbas>  a  noto- 
rious criminal,  the  whole  crowd  cried  out,  "  let 
"  his  blood  be  on  us  and'onr  children,"  and  io? 
sisted,  with  a  sort  of  mutinous  zeal,  on  his  ex- 
ecution* 

What  are  we  to  say  now  ?  The  Jew  will  insist, 
that  the  miracles  might  be  such  as  they  are  re- 
ported to  have  been,  but  that,  if  they  were  such, 
they  were  wrought  by  the  powers  of  magick,  like 
those  of  Apollonius  of  Thyana ;  or  by  some  secret 
charm,  like  that  of  the  true  pronunciation  of  the. 
name  that .  consisted  of  four  letters,  the  famous 
tetragrammaton ;  and  that  his  ancestors  had  rea- 
son,  therefore,  to  reject  the  proofs  drawn  from 

them, 
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them,  instead  of  believing,  that  the  God  of  Truth 
had  set  his  seal,  as  it  were,  to  are  imposture.  The 
infidel  wili  insist,  that  all  these  miracles  were 
equivocal  at  best,  such  as  credulous  superstitious 
persons  and  itpne  else  believed,  such  as  were 
frequently  and  universally  imposed  by  the  first 
fathers  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  are  so  still 
by  their  successors,  whefteyer  ignorance  or  Super- 
stition abound.  He  will  apply  to  miracles,  what 
Bessarion  said  to  saints,  and  bid  us  judge  of  the  * 
ancient  by  the  modern.  Thus  will  these  men 
account  for  the  little  success  which  the  Gospel 
had,  on  the  first  publication  of  it:  little,  I  mean, 
when  compared  with  the  authority  of  the  Preacher, 
whose  divinity  was  sufficiently  manifested  under 
^he  disguise  of  humanity. 


SECT.    II,. 

But  I  ask,  what  now  will  a  good  an,d  rea- 
sonable Christian  say?  He  will  not  allege,  I 
Uiiiik,  that  the  Jews  were  rejected,  and  the 
(G! entiles  called  in :  since  his  two  antagonists 
jvould  be  ready  to  answer,  that  he  set  the  effect 
in  the  place  of  the  cause,  and  the  cause  of  the 
effect,  wh$n  he  assumed,  that  the  Jews  refused 
tf>  believe  in  the  miracles  and  Gospel  of  Christ, 
because  they  were  rejected,  instead  of  assuming, 
that  they  were  rejected  because  of  their  unbelief. 
Would  he  follow  the  example  that  has  been  set  on 
other  occasions  ?    Would  he  reason  frpm  Iris  na* 

tions, 
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tions,  well  or  ill  abstracted/  of  order,  and  of  the 
fitness  and  unfitness  of  things  to  the  conduct  of 
God,  call  this  reasoning  demonstration,  and  when 
he  found  the  phenomena  stand  in  opposition  to 
it,  as  they  would  do  evidently  in  the  present 
case,  since  the  universality  of  submission  to  the 
Son  of  God  was  not.  paid,  which  ought  to  have 
been  paid,  according  to  sill  our  ideas  of  order  and 
fitness,  •  would  he  have  recourse  to  some  bungling 
hypothesis  to  reconcile  them  ?  If  he  took  this 
method,  it  would  happen  to  him  as  it  has  happen* 
ed  to  divines  very  often  :  he  would  strengthen  the 
objection  of  the  infidel,  and  not  be  able  to  solve 
it  afterward. 

An  end  to  which  the  means  are  not  propor* 
tioned  can  never  be  the  end  of  Infinite  Wisdom, 
seconded  by  Infinite  Power.  The  means  employed 
to  establish  and  maintain  the  Gospel  have  .not 
been  sufficient  to  do  it,  independently  of  reason, 
and  by  the  mere  force  of  authority,  from  the 
first  publication  of  it.  The  end  and  design, 
therefore,  of  Infinite  Wisdom  was  not  to  subject 
human  reason,  how  much  soever  it  was  in  fact 
subjected  by  the  first  converts,  to  a  revelation 
received  implicitly,  even  on  the  authority  of  the 
Son  of  God  himself,  and  much  less  by  any  other. 
Reason  was  made  90  necessary  to  judge  of  this 
revelation,  even  at  the  time  it  was  given,  that  if 
we  suppose  ourselves  transported  back  to  that 
time,  and  inquiring  into  the  truth  of  this  revela- 
tion on  the  very  spot  where  it  was  made,  we  shall 
find,  that  far  from  being  determined  by  autho- 
rity 
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rity  in  favour  of  it,  our  reason  would  have  had 
much  to  do  in  comparing  the  various  and  contra- 
dictory testimonies,  and  in  balancing  the  degree* 
of  probability  that  resulted  from  them.  The 
contest  between  the  first  witnesses  of  Christian 
revelation,  and  the  rest  of  the  Jews  who  witnessed 
against  it,  became  a  party  contest,  carried  on 
with  great  zeal  on  the  persecuted  side,  and  great 
cruelty  on  the  other.  They  disputed  not  only 
about  the  miracles  that  had  been  wrought,  and 
were  daily  working  among  them,  even  about  that 
decisive  concluding  miracle,  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus,  but  about  the  interpretation  of  their  pro- 
phecies, which  foretold  the  coming  of  the  Messiah, 
and  about  the  application  of  them  to  him.  In 
such  a  confused  state  of  things,  on  whose  autho- 
rity could  any  honest  inquirer  have  depended  ?  If 
he  had  weighed,  or  if  he  had  counted  suffrages, 
he  would  have  been  equally  determined  against 
the  truth  ;  and  upon  the  whole  he  must  have  de- 
spaired of  coming  to  a  determination  at  all  by 
any  other  way,  than  that  of  employing  the  utmost 
sagacity  of  his  mind,  and  judging  for  himself, 
unless  it  had  pleased  God  to  make  him  some  par- 
ticular revelation. 

This  advantage  St.  Paul  boasted  that  he  had. 
The  miracles  of  Christ  and  of  his  disciples  mad$ 
so  little  impression  on  him,  though  he  had  not 
only  heard  of  them  all,  but  had  been  an  eyewitness, 
at  least,  of  that  which  appeared  when  St.  Stephen 
was  stoned  to  death,  that  he  signalized  his  zeal 
agajnst  Christianity  till  he  himself  became  the 

subject 
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subject  of  a  most  miraculous  operation,  anitwas 
called  upon   by  Jesus  La  a  short,  but  very  par 
tbetipk  expostulation*.     In   this  manner  he  was 
converted  ;  and  in  this  manner  every  inhabitant 
of  the  Earth,  Jew  or  Gentile,  learned  or  ignorant, 
might  have  been  converted,  as  well  sis  he.     But 
k  was  not  in  the  plan  of  Providence  to  employ 
the  immediate,  particular,  miraculous,  and  there- 
fore irresistible   authority  of  revelation  in    many 
ewes  :  and  all  other  authority,  even  that  of  mi- 
racles,   occasionally  wrought  before  some,    and 
reported  by  others,  being  inadequate  to  universal 
conviction,  the  generality   of  men  were  left  to 
embrace  Christianity  or  not,    as   their  reason, 
right  or  wrong,  weak  or  stronjg,  should  direct  j 
and  reason  not  being  subdued  by  revelation,  reve- 
lation was  subjected  to  reason.     St.  Paul  was  not 
in  this*case :  his  reason  had  been  subdued  effec- 
tually.    But  he  dealed  with  other  men  as  being 
in  it.     He  argued,  he  expostulated,  he  appealed 
to  their  reason  principally.     He  worked,  indeed, 
pow  and  then  a  miracle,  as  it  was  given  him  to 
work  them  ;  for  his  case,   in  this  respect,  may  be 
compared  to  that,  which  a  divine*  of  the  faculty 
of  Paris,  whom  I  have  quoted  elsewhere,  assumed 
to  be  the  case  of  all  those  who  wrote  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament.     One  seemed  to  have   had 
inspirations,  and  the  others  a  power  of  working 
miracles,    occasionally,    not    constantly.     Paul, 
therefore  appeared  chiefly  to  the  reason  of  man* 

*  Acts  of  the  Apost.  ch,  \q> 

kind 
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kind  in  his  several  missions.  On  two  of  these 
missions,  at  least,  it  may  be  to  our  present  pur- 
pose to  make  some  reflection. 

He  preached  at  Antioch  to  the  Jews  and  to 
the  Gentiles  :  the  former  contradicted  him,  dis- 
puted with  him,  and  raised  a  persecution  against 
him  and  his  companion  Barnabas*  The  apostles 
worked  no  miracles  on  this '  occasion,  like  men 
who  knew  how  ineffectual  the  authority  they 
possesed  was,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  then 
ordinary  exercise  of  that  power.  The  last  re* 
course  was  to  reason ;  and  when  that  failed,  the 
apostles  turned  themselves  from  the  lost  sheep  of 
the  House  of  Israel  to  the  Gentiles.  The  Gen- 
tiles were  more  docile,  and  free  from  the  pre- 
judices of  the  Jews  about  their  prophecies,  which 
only  served  to  mislead  them :  reason  had  more 
effect  on  these ;  they  rejoiced,  they  glorified  the 
W^ord  of  God,  and  they  believed,  that  is,  as 
many  of  them  as  were  preordained  to  eternal  life*; 
for  it  would  seem,  by  this  passage,  that  neither 
authority,  nor  reason,  nor  miracles,  nor  all  these 
together  were  sufficient  to  make  men  proselytes 
to  Christianity  without  a  previous  designation, 
and  divine  election  f.     Let  us  follow  St.  Paul 

from 

*  Credid&runt  quotquot  erant  praeordinati  ad  vitam 
aeternam.    Act.  c.  xiii. 

t  N.  B.  The  opinion  that  God  acts  with  men  by  arbitrary 
will,  and  by  virtue  of  his  absolute  sovereignty  ovet  his  crea- 
tures being  once  established ;  and,  in  consequence  of  it,  the 
doctrines  of  election,  reprobation,  and  an  eternal  predostina- 

Vol.  VI.  U  tion; 
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from  Antloch  to  Home,  where  be  succeeded  a 
little  better  aroorig  the  Jews.  Those  of  Asia 
looked  upon  him  as  an  apostate,  and  were  the 
more  averse  to  Christianity,  perhaps,  for  his 
preaching  it.  fiat  the  Jews  at  Rome  had  no 
prejudices  against  him,  though  he  was  brought 
thither  in  chains.  They  had  received  no  lettert 
about  him  from  Judaea ;  no  one  who  came  from 
tbence  bad  spoke  afty  evil  of  him.  They  hack 
beard,  indeed,  of  a  new  sect  which  was  every 
where  opposed,  and  they  were  desirous  to  know 
his  opinion  of  it*.  They  took  a  day  to  hear  him, 
and  they  beard  bkn  with  remarkable  patience, 
for  they  heard  him  from  morning  to  night*  He 
was  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  argued  from  the 
law  of  Moses,  from  the  prophets,  and  from  emery 
other  topick,  as  we  may  assure  ourselves,  and 
omitted  nothing,  that  might  persuade  them  to 
embrace  the  Gospel.  What  was  the  effect  ?  Some 
believed,  and  some  believed  not.  The  same  may 
be  observed  of  his  proceeding  at  Thessafonica* 
He  went  into  the  synagogue,  he  worked  no  mira- 
cles, but  he  reasoned  with  the  Jews  three  sabbath 
days,  &c. 

To  conclude  on  this  head  then,  It  is  plain  that 
the  first  publishers  of  Christianity  did  not  rest 

tion  ;  much  of  what  has  been  said  falls  to  the  ground.  Mi. 
racles  were  as  superfluous  as  reason,  where  special  grace  was 
to  operate,  and  both  insignificant,  where  it  was  not  to  operate* 
1  own  myself  unable  to  reconcile  these  apparent  inconsisten- 
cies, anjj  1  leave  that  task  to  others. 

*  Acts.  ch.  xxviii.  • 

the 
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the  cause  primarily,  or  solely,  on  authority  of 
any  kind.  It  is  plain,  that  they  submitted  tho 
Gospel,  and  the  authority  of  those  who  published 
it,  to  the  eSaminatkm  of  reason,  as  any  other 
system  even  of  divine  philosophy  ought  to  be 
submitted.  The  consequence  was,  that  it  pre* 
vailed,  as  other  religions  have  done,  and  not  witfr 
that  universal  assent  which  might  have  been  ex-, 
pected  from  a  religion  given  by  God  himself,  and 
given  to  all  the  sons  of  men ;  from  a  revelation, 
their  belief  in  which  was  to  decide  their  eternal 
happiness  or  misery,  and  which  Omnipotence 
could  have  impqped  as  easily  on  all  as  on  some, 
if  infinite  Wisdom  bad  so  designed.  Right  reason 
is  always  on  the  side  of  truth :  it  is  truth,  and  can 
never  differ  from  itself*  But  right  and  wrong  rea- 
son, the  bona  and  mala  of  Cotta,  being  nothing  else 
than  the  result  of  a  right  and  wrong  use  of  Qui 
faculties,  k  is  no  wonder  the  imperfection  of  these 
faculties,  aad  the  prejudices  and  seductions  to 
which  we  are  exposed  beieg  considered,  that  the 
wrong  takes  often  the  place  of  the  right,  and 
passes  for  it.  Why  the  natural  order  of  things 
was  preserved  thus  tar  in  the  case  of  a  superna- 
tural dispensation,  why  so  many  particular  mi- 
racles were  wrought  ineffectually  to  the  general 
avowed  design  of  this  revelation,  and  why  the 
divine  authority  of  it  was  not  manifested  to  all 
concerned  in  it,  that  is,  to  all  mankind,  as  the 
divine  authority  of  the  law  w&s  manifested  to  all 
concerned  in  it,  that  is*  to  aU  the  Israelites*,  lot, 
us  not  ptftame  to  guess.     In  this  manner  Chris- 
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tianity  was  first  promulgated ;  and  in  this  manner, 
therefore,  it  was  right  and  fit  that  Christianity  - 
should  be  promulgated. 

But  now,  since  the  prerogative  of  reason  was 
thus  established  over  revelation  originally,  it  im- 
proper we  should  inquire  how  far  this  prerogative 
extends  now,   and  whether  it  be  lessened  or  in- 
creased, by  length  of  time.     In   order  to  this* 
divines  teach,  that  we  must  distinguish  between; 
the  external  and  internal  evidences  of  truth  and 
divinity  of  the  Christian  revelation;  by  which  I 
mean  the  testimony  brought  to  prove  the  fact, 
that  this  revelation  was  made  by  God,  and  the 
character  of -the  doctrines  contained  in  it,  whether 
worthy  or  unworthy  of  a  divine  original,-  If  they 
can  establish  the  fact  sufficiently,  the  second  at- 
tempt seems  little  necessary;    but  it  is  for  the 
honour  of  Christianity  to  stand  such  examinations,* 
as  every  pretended  revelation  declines ;  *and  bar 
divines  themselves  exhort  as  so  to    examine  $ 
though  it  must  be  confessed,  that  when  the  re* 
suit  of  our  examination  is  not  strictly  conforma- 
ble to  the  doctrines  they  teach/  they  damaus 
for  examining,  according  to  that  absurd  prero- 
gative which  they  exercised  frequently  of-  ad1 
wanting  general  propositions,  and  of  condemning 
them  in  particular  instances.     Let  us  not  bead 
absurd.     He  who  examines  in  a  manner  to  show; 
that  while  he  refuses  submission  to  the  authority 
of  man,  as  if  it  was  that  of  God,  he  is  careful  not 
:to  reject  the  authority  of  God,  as  if  it*  wefre  thrift 
-of  maiv  does  much  more*  service  to  Christianity 
J;  „,  *       >  .  than 
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than  he  who  resolves  all  into  authority,  and 
builds  his  religion  on  his-  faith,  instead  of  building 
his  faith  on  his  religion  ;  that  is,  than  he  who  as- 
sents to  facts  and  doctrines,  and  a  whole  system 
of  religion  implicitly,  without  an  examination  of 
any  part'  of  it,  instead  of  believing  things,  that 
he  can  neither  comprehend  nor  examine,  on  the 
foundation  of  those  which  he  comprehends,  and 
has  examined. 

Of  the  two  sorts  of  evidence,  that  have  been 
mentioned,  the  external  comes  first  under  exami- 
nation ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than 
that  which  has  happened  very  often  to  philo- 
sophers and  learned  men,  to  examine  the  causes 
of  things,  to  descant  profoundly  on  their  nature, 
and  after  that  to  find,  that  the  existence  of  thede 
things  was  doubtful,  or  the  nonexistence  certain. 
One  of  your  divines  would  ur<*e  the  authority  of 
the  church  on  this  occasion,  as  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply the  want  of  any  other  proof,  and  to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  probability,  which  he  would  call  cer- 
tainty. But  he  would  urge  it  most  absurdly, 
^race  he  would  prove  in  a  circle  the  authority  of 
the  church  by  that  of  the  Scripture**,  and  the 
-authority  of  the  Scriptures  by  that  of  the  church. 
One  of  our  protestant  divines,  who  unite  in  op- 
position to  the  authority  of  your  church,'  and 
would  be  glad  to  erect  an  authority  very  like  to  it 
<each  in  his  own,  would  mince  the  matter  a  little, 
would  rather  insinuate  than  assert  such  an  au- 
thority, and  rather  persuade  than  demand  sub- 
mission to  it.     He  would  allow,  that  in  the  full 
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latitude  $f  evangelical  liberty,  you  have  aright  to 
examine  the  testimony  in  favour  of  Christianity. 
But  he  would  attempt,  at  the  same  time,  to  show 
you,  that  it  is  much  more  easy,  and  full  as  safe, 
to  rtely  on  the  authority  of  so  many  pious,  judi- 
cious, and  learned  men  as  have  made  it  the  busi- 
ness of  their  lives  to  examine  the  testimonies  of 
this  revelation,  and  have  agreed  to  affirm  the 
validity  of  them.   • 

Neither  of  these  divines,  however,  wpujd  be 
|0  ridiculous,  I  think,  as  to  deny,  that  the  ex- 
ternal evidence  of  Christian  revelation  has  been 
diminished  by  time.  They  would  own,  that  it  has 
beep  so  by  the  loss  of  many  proofs,  whereof  time 
and  accidents  have  deprived  us.  But  I  am  apt  to 
suspect,  that  if  time  and  accident*  had  been  more 
impartial,  and  had  conveyed  down  to  us  all  the 
proofs  that  were  brought  for  it  and  against  it, 
though  proofs  would  have  been  more  abundant, the 
evidence  would  not  have  been  greater,  and  we 
should  be  puzzled  as  much  by  contradictory,  as 
we  ar*  by  scanty  proofs.  We  have,  indeed,  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  the  sacred  writers,  and 
it  has  been  asked,  whether  we  have  not  as  much 
knowledge  of  them  as  we  have  of  several  profane 
writers  whose  histories  pass  for  authentick  ?  It  has 
been  $aid  too,  by  some  of  those  who  corrupt 
ofteuer  than  they  correct  the  text  of  ancient  au- 
thors, that  it  is  by  a  multitude  of  various  readings, 
and  of  critical  emendations,  that  these  authors 
have  been  restored.  But  the  comparisons  are  by 
no  means  just ;  for  a  different  proof  is  necessary 

of 
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of  the  competency  of  authors,  and  a  different 
assurance  of  the  sense  of  their  writings,  according 
to  the  different  use  that  is  made  of  the  authority. 
We  know,  that  the  memorials  of  men  who  had  been 
captains  in  the  army  of  Alexander,  and  eyewit- 
nesses of  all  that  passed  in  hi%fainous  expedition, 
were, in  some  instances,diflerent  and  contradictory. 
We  have  reason  to  suspect  the  veracity  of  Caesar 
in  some  parts  of  his  Commentaries ;  and  if  we  had 
the  commentaries  of  Labienus,  or  those  of  Asinius 
Pollux  as  we  have  the  history  of  Dion  Castius,  we 
should  have  still  more  reason  to  suspect,  ?r  we 
should  find  more  proofs,  perhaps,  of  the  erroure* 
We  read,  however,  the  histories  of  Arrian,  and 
even  of  Quintus  Curtius,  though  we  do  not  know 
who  the  latter  was ;  and  the  Commentaries  of 
Caesar,  as  autbentick  histories.  Such  they  are 
too,  for  all  our  purposes;  and  if  passages  which 
we  deem  genuine  should  be  spurious,  if  others 
should  be  corrupted  or  interpolated,  and  if  the 
authors  should  have  purposely,  or  through  decep* 
lion,  disguised  the  truth,  or  advanced  untruth, 
no  great  hurt  would  be  done.  But  is  this  the  case 
of  the  Scriptures  ?  In  them,  beside  all  the  other 
circumstances  necessary  to  constitute  historical 
probability,  it  is  not  enough  that  the  tenour  of 
facts  and  doctrines  be  true ;  the  least  errour  is  of 
consequence.  There  was  a  time  when  the  eastern 
and  western  churches  had  great  disputes  about 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  whether  he  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  or  from  the 
Father  by  the  Son.     These  disputes   occasioned 
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much  disorder,  though  the  difference  of  a  mono* 
syllable  was  alone  concerned.  But  other  dis- 
putes had  arisen  before  these,  lasted  longer,  arid 
devastated  almost  all  Christendom  by  wars,  perse- 
cutions, and  massacres,  though  the  sole  difference 
between  the  contending  parties  was  about  a  single 
letter.  One  side  affirmed,  and  the  Niccean 
Council  decreed,  that  the  Son  was  fyto*™*,  that  is, 
consubstantial  with  the  Father,  "  habenssimul  es- 
"  sentiam,  id  est,  eandem  essentiam,"  the  Arians, 
most  of  them,  at  least,  would  have  acknowledged 
him  to  be  opoida-w,  that  is,  of  similar  substance, 
u  habens  similem  essentiam  ;?'  but  the  holy  coun- 
cil adhered,  and  the  Arians  were  all  damned  for 
the  difference  of  an  iota.  If  the  decrees  of  coun-  . 
cils,  therefore,  and  the  several  creeds  that  were 
made  required  so  exact  a  precision  of  words  and 
letters,  and  if  the  least  mistake  was  of  such  fatal 
consequence,  what  must  we  think,  what  have  we 
flot  reason  to  fear  concerning  that  text  on  which 
thejy  have  all  pretended  to  be  founded,  and  where- 
in it  is  said,  that  there  are  thirty  thousand  various 
readings  ?  When  we  meet  with  any  record  cited 
in  history,  we  accept  the  historical  proof,  and 
content  ourselves  with  it,  of  how  many  copies  so- 
ever it  may  be  the  copy.  But  this  proof  would 
not  be  admitted  in  judicature,  as  Mr.  Locke  * 
observes,  nor  any  thing  less  than  an  attested  copy 
pfthe  record.  The  application  is  obvious,  and, 
jf  it  be  reasonable,  to  take  such  a  precaution  in 

•  Essay,  I.  4,  c.  16. 
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waiters  that  concern  private  property,  and  where- 
in the  sum  of  ten  pounds  may  not  be  at  stake; 
how  much  more  reasonable  is  it  to  neglect  no 
precaution  that  can  be  taken,  to  assure  ourselves, 
that  we  receive  nothing  for  the  Word  of  God, 
which  is  not  sufficiently  attested  to  be  sol  It  may 
be  said,  it  has  been  said  by  a  very  able  writer; 
"  that  the  ground  of  this  proceeding  in  civil 
4t  courts  seems  to  be,  that  the  original  re- 
u  cord,  or  an  attested  copy,  is  capable  of  being 
"produced;  and  that,  therefore,  to  offer  any 
"  distant  proof  might  look  as  if.  some  art  were 
."  intended  to  corrupt  matters,  and  to  disguise 
"  the  truth,"  After  this,  he  asks,  "  is  it  in  the 
"  nature  of  things  as  possible  and  easy  to  pro- 
fi  duce  the  originals,  or  attested  copies  of  the 

f<  Scriptures as  it  is  to  do  so  in  matters  which 

"  come  before  a  civil  court  ?"  The  evasion  is 
4iot  even  plausible.  The  copy  of  a  copy  is  not 
refused  in  proof,  solely  because  the  original  or 
attested  copy  may  be  had,  for  this  is  not  always 
the  case,  but  because  the  proof  would  be  too  dis- 
tant, whether  they  can  be  had  or  no.  The  two 
cases,  therefore,  are  not  vastly,  as  this  writer 
affirms,  nor  at  all  different.  If  the  rule  may  be 
thought  reasonable  in  the  one,  it  cannot  be 
thought,  without  absurdity,  unreasonable  in  the 
other.  However  it  happens,  the  want  of  au 
original,  or  of  an  attested  copy,  is  a  want  of 
proof :  and  the  learned  divine  will  be  forced,  if 
be.i§  pushed  on  this  article,  to  confess  the  want 
of  proof,  or  to  supply  it,  which  he  is  too  wise  to 

attempt, 
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attempt,  by  showing,  that  the  Scriptures  we  have 
are  attested  copies  of  the  origiqals.  I  might 
carry  this  very  far,  if  I  would  carry  it  as  far  as 
occasion  is  given  to  carry  it*  But  I  will  only 
say*  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  leave  objec- 
tions unanswered,  than  to  answer  them  no  better ; 
and  that  I  pity  a  man  of  as  good  parts  as  Di\ 
Conybear,  who  is  obliged  to  such,  drudgery.  The 
authenticity  of  the  Scriptures  has  suffered  much 
diminution  by  length  of  time,  and  by  other  ways  ; 
for  which  reason  divines  would  do  better,  per- 
haps, if  they  trusted  more  to  grace  and  faith  to 
-supply  this  diminution,  and  less  to  their  own  skill, 
in  the  establishment  of  the  external  proofs  of  a 
traditional  revelation ;  though  I  know,  that  these 
external  proofs  may  be  deemed  to  be  in  som* 
tort  "conditiones  sine  quibus  pon." 


SECT.    Ill, 

-  But  the  prerogative  of  reason  extends  farther 
than  the  examination  of  witnesses,  and  other  ex- 
ternal testimony.  There  is  another  ground  of 
probability  to  be  established ;  find  if  this  cannot 
be  established,  the  credit  of  a  revelation  will  got 
support  itself  on  the  other  alone.  This  ground  of 
probability  is  that  which  was  mentioned  at  the 
6ame  time  with  the  former;  and  is  called  internal 
evidence.  Divines  souud  it  high,  and  build  much 
upon  it ;  but  their  proceedings  is,  to  my  appre- 
hension, alike  absurd  and  licentious. 
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A  divine,  who  has  a  long  stock  of  theological 
presumption,  finds  direct  and  evident  proofs  of  a 
divine  inspiration  in  the  very  style  of  the  Scrip- 
tures; in  the  sublimity  of  some  parts,  and  in  the 
simplicity  of  others ;  though  the  same  sublimity, 
find  the  same  simplicity  are  to  be  found  in  un cano- 
nical writings,  and  even  in  those  of  eastern  na- 
tions, that  are  not  Christian.  He  reasons  magis- 
terially, as  if  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted,  not 
only  with  the  hqmaq,  but  with  the  divine  nature ; 
as  if  bis  understanding  bore  so  near  a  proportion 
tp  the  wisdom  of  God,  that  he  could  discover  it 
latent  in  the  deepest  mysteries,  or  under  the  veil 
o&  things  seemingly  so  indifferent,  or  so  common, 
that  men  of  less  sagacity  would  not  suspect  even 
|mman  wisdom  to  have  been  employed  about 
them  ;  and  finally,  as  if  bisextended  genius  was 
able  to  comprehend  a  whole  osconotny  of  divine 
Wisdom  from  Adam  down  to  Christ,  nay  even  to 
the  consummation  of  things  ;  to  connect  all  the 
dispensations,  and  to  show  the  sufficient  reason 
of  Providence  in  every  particular  instance  pn  the 
same  plan.  This  now  is  madness,  or  something 
worse  than  fnadness ;  and  yet  men  are  so  ac- 
customed to  reason  in  this  method,  and  on  these 
principles,  that  not  only  the  learned  and  ingenious, 
who  have  some  pretence  to  be  so  mad,  pursue 
them,  but  every  babbler  in  theology,  who  has  no 
such  pretence,  and  must  pass  for  a  fool  or  a 
knave  whenever  he  grows  extravagant,  affects  to 
reason  in  the  same  manner,  when  he  writes,  or 
when  he  preaches  ;  a&d  talks  as  impertinently  in 

the 
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pulpit,  of  the  designs  of  God,  and  of  the  con- 
duct of  Providence,  as  he  talks  of  the  political 
designs  and  conduct  of  his  governors  in  the  coffee 
house.  Thus  the  Bible  becomes  a  canvas,  on 
which  it  has  been  the  business  of  many  to  daub, 
from  the  time  when  it  was  first  spread  before 
them.  If  it  was  agreed,  that  some  outlines  may 
have  been  traced  b^  the  original  painter :  yet 
would  it  be  manifest,  that- several  particular,  figures, 
and  the  composition  of  the  whole  system,  is  the 
work  of  bungling  human  pencils,  -  j  •- 
•  From  a  motley  system  thus  framed,  the  pre-, 
♦tended  internal  -evidencies  of  divine  revelation  are 
drawtv  and  they  are  often  drawn  in -such  •  a  man- 
gier, that  he  who  might  yield  to  external  proofs 
•is  allocked  at  these,  instead  of  being  confirmed 
by  them.  How  should  it  be  otherwise, :  when 
these  proofs  are  not  brought  even  as  they  are 
found  in  this  motley  system,  and  when  they  take 
the  appearance, .  for  they  have  often  no  more, 
of  proofs,  not  from  the  plain  text  and  tenour  of 
the  Scriptures,  but  from  the  amplifications  and 
conjectures  of  divines  ?  These  amplifications  and 
conjectures  take  away  the  force  of  the  proof,  such 
as  it  is,  by  showing  too  visibly,  that  they  are  am- 
plifications and  conjectures  ;  for  it  is  notiawful  to 
proceed  in  cases  where  divine,  as  in  those  where 
human  knowledge,  wisdom,  aod  authority,  are 
alone  concerned.  In  these,  our  endeavours  to 
improve  what  we  find  are  not  only  lawful,  but 
laudable;  and  it  is  no  more  reasonable,  that  the. 
authority  of  those  men,  who  have  *  goue  •  before 

us, 
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us,  shbuW  fix  ttie  bounds  of  our  inquiries,  than 
it  is,  that  Gur  authority  should  fix  those  of  the 
men  who  are  to  come/after  us.    Human  science 
would*  have  been  long  ago  at  a  stand,  if  a  con- 
trary practice  had  prevailed  universally,  as  we  see 
it  is,  and  has   long  been,    in  those   particular 
countries  where    the    contrary  practice   has   so- 
prevailed.      But  what   is   commendable  in  one 
case,    is  blamable  in   the  other.     We  have  no 
more  right  to  add  to  the  Word  of  God,  than  we 
have  to  alter  it:  arid  .the  same  revelation  which 
gives   us  divine  knowledge,  in  what  proportion 
soever  It  be  given,  and  how  little  soever  it  may 
satisfy  our  curiosity,    and  our  imaginary  want, 
confines  it  likewise.      The  human  master  may 
tell  us  all  he  knows,  and  we  may  carry  knowledge 
much  farther  on  his  instructions,  and  on  our  own 
strength.  •  But  the  divine  master  tells  us  no  more 
than  he,  judges  it  fit  we  should  know, :  and  every 
>step  we  attempt  to  make  beyond  his  express  re- 
relation,  and  on  our  own  strength,  is  a  step  we 
make  in  the^lark,  exposed  to  err,  and  sure  not  to 

-knOw.;  >    " ■.'    t  !  :;•..;.-'.»•■•  ;     . 

*    Thoagh  I  think,  that  the  internal  evidencies  of 
-a  divine 'revelation    neither  are,    nor   can  be, 
such  positive  proofs  as  they  are  pretended  to  be; 
yet  ami  fully  persuaded;  that  reason  ought  to'ex- 
'  amine  the  inward  character  of  a  revelation,  as  well 
as  the  outward  testimony.  Negative  proof  will  sup- 
ply the  want  of  positive  proof;  and  thus  a  sure 
'*ild&  teal  criterion  wHi4  be.  found,  instead  of  one 
that  is  equivocal  at  best,  and  imaginary^    I  »wj)l 
i        v  ;     •  ,   '  not 
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not  perplex  the  argument  by  consifitffag  h6w  far 
a  conformity  to  the  general  experience  of  man* 
kind  is  to  be  exacted  in  a  history  that  relate* 
principally  to  supernatural  events;  but  I  may 
insist,  that  there  is  another  conformity,  a  confor- 
mity to  all  we  know  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
of  the  law  of  our  nature,  50  very  essential  to  a 
revelation  that  pretends  to  come  from  God,  that 
if  any  one  thing  repugnant  to  this  knowledge  be 
found  in  any  history  or  system  of  doctrine,  they 
ought  to  be  rejected,  whatever  proofs,  external  or 
internal,  they  may  boast  of  a  divine  original. 
Though  we  hold  no  very  exalted  rank  among  the 
intellectual  creatures  of  God,  yet  hat  he  been 
pleased  to  give  us  faculties  by  which  we  are  able, 
ia  using  them  well,  to  demonstrate  all  that  he 
has  judged  necessary  for  us  to  know  in  our  na- 
tural slate,  and  without  supernatural  assistance, 
concerning  his  existence,  his  nature,  and  at- 
tributes, his  providence  over  his  creatures*  and 
their  duties  to  him  and  to  one  another.  We 
ought  to  acknowledge,  with  the  utmost  gratitude, 
the  advantage  of  such  a  rank  in  the  order  of 
beings :  and  shall  we  dare  tp  assume  for  true  any 
fitcts,  or  any  doctrines,  that  are  evidently  ineoa* 
sietent  with  this  knowledge,  however  even  good 
men  may  endeavour  to  reconcile  in  opinion,  by 
frivolous  discourse,  things  that  are  irreconcilable 
in  nature,  or  whatever  authority  be  employed  to 
impose  them  ?  God  forbid  that  we  should.  Bight 
reason  will  never  advise  us  to  do  so,,  and  if  any 
pretended  revelation  required  that  we  should,  it 

would 
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would  prove  itself  to  be  false,    for  that  very 
reason. 

Natural  revelation,  so  I  will  call  it,  produces 
knowledge,   a  series  of  sensitive  and  intuitive 
knowledge  from  the  first  principles  to  the  last 
conclusions.    The  system  of  things  that  are,  that 
is,  the  phenomena  of  nature,  are  the  first  princi- 
ples ;  and  reason,  that  is,  a  real  divine  illumina- 
tion, leads  from  one  necessary  truth  to  another, 
through  the  whole  course  of  these  demonstrations. 
In  all  these  cases  we  knew ;  we  do  not  believe.. 
But  in  the  case  of  supernatural  revelation,  when 
it  is  traditional,  we  can  have  nothing  more  than, 
opinion,  supported  by  human  authority,  and  bj 
decreasing  probability  afterward.      The    divine 
authority  grows  less  and  less  apparent,  while  the 
obligation  of  submission  to  it  is  reputed  still  the 
same.    But  the  certainty  of  natural  revelation 
suffer*  bo  dimiqution.   It  is  always  original,  and 
equally  capable  of  forcing  our  assent  in  all  times 
and  places,  because  the  principles  by  which  it  is 
manifested  are,  equally  objects  of  human  sense  and 
mteUect*  in  all  times  and  places.  The  missionary 
of  supernatural  religion  appeals  to  the  testimony 
of  men  he  never  knew,  and  of  whom  the  infidel 
be  labours  to  convert  never  heard,  for  the  truth 
of  these  extraordinary  events  which  prov?  th* 
revelation  he  preaches  :  and  it  is  said,  that  this 
objection  was  made  at  first  to  Austin  the  monk, 
by  EtbeJred  the  Saxon  king,     But  the  missionary 
of  natural  religion  can  appeal,  at  all  times,  and 
every  where,  to  present  and  immediate  evidence, 

-•to 
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to  the  testimony  of  sense  and  intellect,  for  the 
truth  of  those  miracles  which  he  brings  in  proof : 
the  constitution  of  the  mundane  system  being,  in  a 
very  proper  sense,  an  aggregate  of  miracles. 

Upon  the  whole,  let  us  suppose  the  historical 
and  traditional  authority,  urged  in   proof  of  a 
revelation,  to  be  carried  as  high  as  the  nature  of 
things  will  admit,  on  a  concurrence  of  all  the 
conditions  necessary  to  establish  such  a  probabi- 
lity as  ought  to  stand  in  lieu  ofcertaintyj  in  every 
other  case,  and  as  may  induce  us,  in  this  case, 
to  believe,  even  in  instances  that  are  not  at  all 
conformable  to  general  experience ;  yet  must  we 
not  receive  it  for  true  till  we  are  sure,  on  the 
most  careful  examination  and  analysis,  that  it 
contains  nothing  unworthy  of  the  majesty  of  the 
Supreme  Being,    nothing   inconsistent  with  the 
demonstrated  truths   of  natural  religion.     Pro- 
fane history  may  contain  such  things  as  are  not 
conformable  to  general  experience,  -and  be  never- 
theless credible  in  all  other  respects.  :  Bat  sacred 
history,  the  history  of  a  divin6  revelation,    that 
contains  any  one  thing  unworthy  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  or  repugnant  to  the  religion  of  nature,  and 
to  the  most  evident  dictates  of  reason,*  ought  to 
be  rejected  with  indignation,  and  will  be  so  by 
every  man  who  is  afraid   to  blaspheme.     There 
are  many  occasions  on  which  we  cannot  discover 
the  whole  truth,  and  on  which,  however,  we  are 
very  able  to  discern  what  implies  contradiction 
with  some  selfevident    *r  demonstrated    truth. 
This  may  be  one  of  those,  and  on  this  we  shall 

be 
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bfe  sure  not  to  err,  if  we  persuade  ourselves,  that 
the  same  God  who  gave  us  reason  to  arrive  at 
certainty  in  some  cases,  and  at  probability  in 
various  degrees  in  others,  never  designed,  that 
we  should  oppose  probability,  in  any  case,  to 
certainty,  nor  believe  against  knowledge.  Dr. 
Barrow,  in  a  discourse  concerning  the  virtue  and 
reasonableness  of  faith,  after  begging  the  question 
long,  and  talking  in  a  theological  cant  more 
worthy  of  Paul  than  of  a  man  like  him,  as  he  was 
bound  by  his  profession  to  do,  talks  like  a  philo- 
sopher, and  a  man  of  superior  sense.  He  says, 
that  "  if  we  seriously  weigh  the  case,  we  shall 
11  find,  that  to  require  faith  without  reason  is  to 
41  demand  an  impossibility ;  and  that  God,  there* 
"  fore  neither  doth,  nor  can  enjoin  tis  faith  with- 
"  out  reason."  Now  I  ask,  if  we  are  not  obliged 
to  believe  without  reason,  can  we  be  obliged  to 
believe  against  it  ?  He  says,  "  that  no  man  can 
"  believe  he  knowetb  not  what  nor  why ;"  and, 
therefore,  that  he  who  "truly  believetb,  must 
"  apprehend  the  proposition,  and  must  discern 
"  it's  connection  with  some  principle  of  truth, 
"  which,  as  more  notorious  to  him,  he  before 
"  doth  admit."  Now  let  me  ask  again,  can  any 
man  be  said  to  apprehend  a  proposition  which 
contains  a  mystery,  that  is,  something  unintelli- 
gible; or  any  thing  more  than  the  sound  of 
words  ?  Will  not  the  argument  against  believing 
become  still  stronger,  if  a  proposition  is  repug- 
nant to  the  principles  ^Jtruth,  which  we  have 
before  admrtfied  on  evident  demonstration  ?  I  am 
Vol.  VI.  X  proud 
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proud  to  have  Dr.  Barrow  on  my  side,  and  will, 
thereforet  conclude  as.  he  does,  that  the  man, 
who  pretends  to  believe  otherwise,  "  doth  only 
"  pretend  to  believe  out  of  some  design,  or  from 
"  affection  to  some  party  ;  his  faith  is  not  so 
"  much  really  faith,  as  hypocrisy,  craft,  fondness, 
"  or  faction." 

.  This  being  premised,  let  us  own,  that  when  a 
revelation  has  passed  successfully  through  these 
trials,  when  it  has  all  the  authenticity  of  human 
testimony,  when  it  appears  consistent  in  all  it's 
parts,  and  when  it  contains  nothing  inconsistent 
with  any  real  knowledge  which  we  have  of  the 
Supreme  all-perfect  Being,  and  of  natural  re- 
ligion, such  a  revelation  is  to  be  received  with  the 
utmost  profound  reverence,  the  most  intire  sub* 
mission,  and  the  most  unfeigned  thanksgiving. 
Reason  has  exercised  her  whole  prerogative  then, 
and  delivers  us  over  to  faith.  To  believe  before 
$11  these  trials,  or  to  doubt  after  them,  is  alike 
'  unreasonable;  for  nothing  can  be  more  absurd 
and  contemptible,  than  that  St  Austin  somewhere 
or  othef ,  for  in  his  works  I  have  read  it,  advances* 
about  believing  first,  in  hopes  of  understanding 
afterward ;  which  is  a  proposition  much  like 
that  which  Calvip  *,  as  absurd  and  as  dpgmaticai 
a  father  as  Austin,  maintains,  when  he  makes  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptures  to  depend  on  the  in* 
ward  testimony  of  the  Spirit  alone,  and  then  men* 
tions  the  proofs  proper  to  establish  the  authea* 

•  Vid.  Cabin's  Inst.  1. 1,  c.  8. 
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ticity  and  divinity  of  these  books,  as  props,  u  ad- 
"  minicula,"  that  may  help  to  support  the  frith 
they  could  not  have  raised. 


SECT.    IV. 

If  such  absurdities  as  these  have  induced  some 
to  ridicule  all  religions  that  assume  themselves 
founded  on  divine  revelation,  there  are  those 
who  take  occasion  from  the  effects  of  them  to 
form  objections  of  a  graver  kind,  and  of  greater 
consequence.  These  men  would  have  it  believed, 
that  all  such  religions  are  incompatible  with  civil 
sovereignty;  because  they  introduce  a  private 
conscience,  that  may  be,  and  often  is,  contrary 
to  the  publick  conscience  of  the  state;  and  not 
only  set  up  private  judgment  in  opposition  to  that 
of  the  legislature,  but  enforce  the  dictates  of  it 
by  a  greater  authority,  even  by  that  of  God  him- 
self. The  Jews  were  unsociable  members  of  the 
great  commonwealth  of  mankind  :  and  the  same 
private  conscience,  which  determined  them  to  the 
exercise  of  every  kind  of  cruelty  on  other  nations 
and  other  religions,  made  them  rebels  to  govern- 
ment, even  to  their  own,  upon  some  occasions, 
and  frequently  persecutors  and  assassins  of  one 
another.  They  thought  themselves  authorised  Ijy 
their  religion  to  commit  such  barbarities  as  even 
they,  perhaps,  if  they  had  had  no  religion,  would 
not  have  committed;  and  zeal  for  it,  that  is 
private  conscience,  inspired  a  sanguinary  rage, 
that  might  be  called,  very  justly,  religious  mad- 

x  2  aess. 
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ncss.  To  subdue  those,  and  reduce  them  to  a 
state  of  servitude  wJio  do  not  receive  the  Koran, 
is  a  first  principle,  that  made  innumerable  coun- 
tries the  scenes  of  slaughter  and  misery.  Ma- 
homet, who  taught  it,  practised  it;  and  his  suc- 
cessors have  exercised  the  same  violence,  as  far 
as  they  have  been. able  to .  carry  their  arms.  But 
this  violence  is  not  confined  to  those  whom  they 
call  infidels,  for  the  sects  of  Omar  and  Aly  detest 
each  other  as  much  as  they  both  do  Christianity : 
and  the  doctors  of  Mecca  gave  as  good  a  bull  to 
Miriweis,  to  satisfy  private  consciences  in  taking 
arms  against  the  sophy,  as  any  pope  ever  gave  to 
justify  rebellion,  and  the  deposition  of  a  lawful 
prince*. 

But  to  leave  Judaism  andMahometanism,  and  to 
speak  of  the  Christian  religion,  against  which  the 
objection  is  particularly  directed,  arid  which  I 
mean  particularly  to  defend ;  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  from  the  time  it  made  any  figure  in  the 
world,  it  appeared  divided  into  sects,  that  even 
heathen  persecution  could  not  unite :  and  that 
from  the  time  it  became  an  established  religion, 
it  deluged  the  world  with  blood,  at  the  suggestion, 
as  well  as  under  the  pretence,  of  private  con- 
science, Whatever  sect  prevailed,  by  ecclesiastical 
cabals,  or  by  court  intrigues,  out  of  which  the 

*  N.  B.  A  manuscript  fa  the  king  of  France's  library,  writ 
at  the  time,  and  on  the  spot,  gives  an  account  of  a  journey 
which  ^tiriweis  made  to  Mecca  for  this  purpose,  before  he 
invaded  Persia  and  dethroned  the  sophy* 

ladies 
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ladies*  were  not  always  excluded,  that  sect  die-, 
tated  one  publick  conscience  in  the  religion  of 
the  state.   Another  sect,  that  prevailed  at  another 
time!  or  m  another  place,  by  much  the  same 
means,  dictated  another ;  and  of  this  we  need  no 
other  proof  than  the  several  revolutions  from 
Athanasianism  to  Arianism,  and  from  Arianism  to 
Athanasianism.    One  alone  could  prevail  at  once, 
and  as  there  were  many,  there  was  always  a  re- 
sistance of  private  to  publick  conscience,  more 
or  less  open,  and  which  broke  out  in  mutiny  or 
rebellion  on  one  side,  and  in  massacres  and  per- 
secutions on  the  other,  very  frequently.     How  it 
happened,  I  know  not.     Let  divines  tell  that,  or 
rather  let  us  forbear  to  pry  over  curiously  into  the 
secret  dispositions  of  Providence.     But  so  it  has 
happened,  that  the  Christian   religion  has  been 
attended  by  the  same  course  of  accidents  as  are 
common  with  it  to  every  institution  purely  human. 
The  best  jof  these  answer    their   end  in  part 
only  from  the  first,    and   while  the  impression 
of  the  force,    that    set    them  a  going,    lasts  ; 
and   never  fail  to  slacken  afterward,  or  to  take 
new    impressions    from    contingent    events,    by 
which  they  degenerate,  and  become  insensibly  new 
institutions  under  old  names.     A  man  who  denies 
this,  or  who  does  not  confess,  like   Charron  f, 

*  If  Irene  bad  a  determining  influence  over  the  fathers  of 
the  second  Nicaean  council,  there  is  room  to  think,  that  ano* 
ther  theolpgical  princess  took  part  with  Eusebius  qf  Nicorncdia 
in  the  first.  .  ; 

t  De  la  Sagesse. 
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that,  "  after  all,  nothing  shows  more  than  religion 
"  the  weakness  of  humanity,"  is  too  ignorant,  or 
too  disingenuous  to  deserve  an  answer.  But  as 
government  is  not  to  be  banished  out  of  society, 
and  anarchy  to  be  introduced  ;  because  govern* 
ment,  instead  of  securing  the  peace,  $nd  procur- 
ing the  happiness  of  states,  is  often  the  cause  of 
all  their  disorders,  and  of  their  final  subversion  : 
so  neither  is  religion  to  be  banished  out  of  govern* 
ment,  because,  instead  pf  strengthening  and  sup- 
porting, it  serves  often  to  weaken  and  to  dissolve 
those  that  are  the  most  firmly  established 

\yhat  is  here  said  of  religion  in  general  is  emi- 
nently true  of  Christianity  in  particular.  Though 
this  religion  was  born,  if  I  may  say  so,  iq  a  de- 
sert, and  educated  by  a  sect  of  the  most  obscure 
people  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  though  it  seemed 
calculated,  in  many  instances,  to  be  rather  the 
institution  of  an  order  of  reformers,  than  of  a 
national  governing  religion  j  yet  no  rdigion  ever 
appeared  in  thp  world,  whose  natqral  tendency 
was  so  much  directed  to  promote  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  mankind.  If  it  h^s  had  a  contrary 
effect,  it  has  had  it  apparently,  not  really.  The- 
plogy  is  in  fault,  not  religion.  Theology  is  a 
science  that  may  be  compared  justly  to  the  box  of 
Pandora*  Many  good  things  lie  uppermost  in  it, 
But  many  evil  lie  under  them,  and  scatter  plagues 
-  and  desolation  through  the  world.  If  we  cannot 
shut  the  box,  it  is  of  use,  however,  to  know  that 
the  box  is  open ;  and  to  be  convinced  the  more 
of  this  truth,    let  us  make  a  general  analyse  x>f 

.,  .    Christianity, 
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Christianity,  and  then  observe,  as  generally,  the 
rise,  progress,  and  effect*  of  theology. 


SECT,    V. 

In  the  first  place  then,  Christianity  is  founded 
on  the  universal  law  of  nature.  I  will  not  say, 
that  Christianity  is  a  republication  of  it.  But  I 
will  say,  that  the  Gospel  teaches  the  great  and 
fundamental  principle  of  this  law,  universal  bene- 
volence, recommends  the  precepts  of  it,  and  com- 
mands the  observation  of  them  in  particular  in- 
stances occasionally,  always  supposes  them,  al- 
ways enforces  them,  and  makes  the  law  of  right' 
reason  a  law  in  every  possible  definition  of  the 
word  beyond  all  cavil.  I  say  beyond  all  cavil, 
because  a  great  deal  of  silly  cavil  has  been  em- 
ployed to  perplex  the  plainest  thing  in  nature, 
and  the  best  determined  signification  of  the  words, 
according  to  the  different  occasions  on  which  they 
are  used, 

I  shall  attempt;  perhaps,  at  some  other  time, 
to  expose  more  fully  the  solemn  trifling  that  has 
been  employed  on  this  subject,  if  what  will  be 
here  said  should  not  be  thought  sufficient,  as  I 
believe  it  ought  to  be. 

Without  entering,  therefore,  into  metaphysical 
and  logical  refinements,  concerning  fitnesses  and. 
uqfitnesses,  resulting  from  the  supposed  eternal 
relations  of  things,  which  determine,  according 
to  some  writers,  the  will  of  God  himself;  without 

x  4  amusing 
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amusing  ourselves  to  distinguish  between  natural 
differences,  |bat  arise  in  this  manner,  and  moral 
differences,  that  are  said  to  arise  from  will  alone, 
let  us  observe,  that  not  only  self-preservation, 
but  a  desire  to  be  happy,  are  the  immediate  or 
improved  effects  of  a  natural  instinct,  the  first  in 
the  whole  animal  kind,  the  last  in  the  human 
species  at  least.  As  soon  as  men's  appetites  and 
passions  are  awake,  they  are  determined  by  these 
to  indulge  every  agreeable,  and  to  abhor  every 
disagreeable  sensation  ;  for  pleasure  which  is  tem- 
porary, and  therefore  not  real  happiness,  passes 
for,  it,  and  is  alone  the  object  of  appetite  and 
passion.  But  as  soon  as  their  reason  is  formed, 
they  discover  the  momentous  difference  between 
pleasure  and  happiness.  Experience  and  reflection 
bring  them  acquainted  with  the  system  in  which 
they  are  placed,  and  with  the  essential,  I  do  not 
say  eternal  differences  of  things,  according  to  the 
constitution  of  it,  by  which  some  tend  to  their 
pleasure,  some  to  their  happiness,  some  to  both, 
aad  some  to  neither ;  or  to  the  very  contrary,  to 
pain  and  misery.  By  these  consequences  they 
distinguish  natures,  and  on  these  essential  dif- 
ferences reason  establishes  the  principles  necessary 
to  promote  and  secure  the  human  happiness  of 
every  individual  in  the  happiness  of  society. 
These  principles  are  called,  very  properly,  the 
laws  of  nature;  because,  although  it  be  true  that 
the  Supreme  Being  willed  into  existence  this 
system,  as  he  did  every  other,  a,nd  by  consequence 
all   the  relations  Qf  things  contained  in  it,  yet  it 

is 
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is  not  this  will  that  imposes  in  a  state  of  nature, 
and  among  men  who  have  ho  knowledge,  perhaps, 
of  their  Creator;  it  is  in  truth  the  constitution  of 
the  system  alone  that  imposes  these  laws  on  man- 
kind originally,  whatever  power  made  the  system, 
or  supposing  it  to  have  been  never  made ;  and 
when  they  are  thus  imposed,  they  determine  the 
will  of  our  Species  as  effectually,  and  oblige  as 
strongly,  as  the  most  powerful  principle  of  human 
nature  can  determine  and  oblige  human  crea- 
tures. 

I  do  not  say,  that  they  have  their  effect  ab- 
solutely, nor  constantly.  Appetite,  passion,  and 
the  force  of  immediate  objects,  are  often  too  hard 
for  reason,  even  among  those  who  hearken  the  most 
to  her  voice:  and  no  wonder  they  should* he  so, 
since  they  are  too  hard  for  revelation.  If  the 
law  of  nature,  collected  by  human  reason  from 
the  essential  differences  of  things,  cannot  procure 
a  perfect  obedience  from  those  who  profess  them- 
selves subject  to  it,  without  the  assistance  of 
civil  laws  and  political  institutions,  nor  even  with 
this  assistance  ;  so  may  we  see  even  in  every 
Christian  country,  that  the  will  of  God,  declared 
in  his  works,  and  in  his  word,  cannot  determine 
the  rebellious  will  of  man  to  conform  to  it  in  any 
near  degree,  even  where  it  is  enforced  by  the  ter- 
rour  of  present,  as  well  as  future  punishments, 
that  are  held  out  to  the  transgressors  of  it.  '  If 
we  consider  effects,  the  law  of  nature  is  as  much 
a  law  as  the  law  of  the  Gospel,  and  creates  as. 
really  an  obligation   in  choice  to  prefer  good  to 

evil. 
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evil.  If  we  consider  original  institution  and  au- 
thority, it  will  not  indeed  correspond  in  the  mind 
of  a  Stratonick  philosopher  with  his  notion  of  a 
human  law  imposed  by  will/  but  he  will  be  under 
no  necessity  of  applying  that*  motion  to* it.  He 
may  think,  and  call  it  a  law  imposed  on  him  by 
the  operations  of  a  superior,  though  unintelligent 
power,  the  course  of  which  he  cannot  alter,  and 
must,  therefore,  conform  himself  to  it,  in  order 
to  be  happy ;  and  something  of  this  kind  even 
Grotius*  was  forced  to  allow,  a  little  unwillingly, 

when  he  said-- — "  et  haec  quidetA locum  ali- 

"  quern  haberent  etiamsi  daremus— - — non  esse 
"  Dieum."  The  morality  of  actions  does  not,  I 
think,  consist  in  this>  that  they  are  prescribed  by 
will,  even  the  will  of  God ;  but  in  this,  that 
they  are  the  means,  however  imposed  the  prac- 
tice of  them  may  be,  of  acquiring  happiness  agree- 
able to  our  nature.  Morality  regards  manners 
and  the  conduct  of  human  life,  and  therefore  I 
see  as  little  reason  to  deny,  that  atheists  may 
have  knowledge  of  the  morality  of  actions,  as  I 
do  to  deny,  that  the  practice  of  this  morality  is 
enjoined  by  a  law  in  the  sense  of  obliging  and 
binding  ;  for  if  it  should  be  said,  that  it  cannot 
pass  for  a  law  in  this  sense,  because  every  man's 
pwn  reason  imposes  it  on  him,  and  he. can- 
not be  at  once  the  obliger  and  the  obliged,  the 
binder  and  the  bound,  I  should  think  the  sophism 
scarce  worthy, of  au  answer;  or  should  content 

*  De  3ijre  Belli  ct  Pack  :  prolog,  9, 

myself 
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myself  to  inform  the  sophister,  that*  there  may  he 
obligation  without  a  law  by  will,  and  a  law  by 
wilt  without  obligation,  aud  then  leave  him  to 
ponder  on  the  mutter. 

But  now,  though  the  law  of  nature  be  a  law  in 
a  strict  and  proper  sense,    and  as  really  pro- 
mulgated by  God  in  his  works  a*  it  would  have 
been  in  his   word,  if  he  had  spoke  by  men  who 
frame  and  change  definitions  just  as  their  different 
purposes  require ;  yet  is  this  law  more  completely, 
and  more  effectually  such  to  a  theist  than  to  an 
atheist,  and  Mr.  Bayle's  famous   paradox    can 
never  be  received  for  truth   by  common  sense, 
nor  by  good  policy.     The  same  use  of  sense  and 
reason  shows  to  both  the  constitution  of  nature, 
the  essential  differences  of  things,  and  the  obli- 
gations that  have  the  force  of  laws  derived  from 
thenpe.     But  the  former  rises  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  phenomena  to  a  knowledge  of  the  God  of 
nature,  and  in  the  law  he  discovers  the  lawgiver. 
The  atheist  sees  it  is  his  interest,  the  theist  sees 
it  is  his  duty,  to  observe  this  law,  and  he  adores 
the  divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  that  have  blend- 
ed together  so  marvellously,    and  so  graciously; 
his  greatest  interest  and  his  greatest  duty.     Every 
kind  of  knowledge,  whereof  our  nature  is  capable, 
combines  to  show  the  theist,  that  God  speaks  to 
ipan  \n  his  works,  and  signifies  his  will  by  them. 
He  can  neither  be  in  doubt  whether  it  is  God 
who  speaks,  nor  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
divine   language.      An  atheist,    who   has  much 
Imagination,    much  elevation    of  wind,    and   a 
great  warmth  of  inward  sentiment,  may,  perhaps, 

contemplate 
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contemplate  the  differences  of  things  in  abstract 
consideration,  and  contrast  the  beauty  of  virtue 
and  the  deformity  of  vice,  till  he  falls  in  love,  if  I 
may  use  the  expression  after  Tully,  with  the  for* 
mer,  and  grows  to  abhor  every  appearance  of 
the  latter.  He  may  create,  in  this  manner,  in 
himself,  as  it  were,  an  artificial  moral  sense; 
for  to  assume  any  such  natural  instinct  is  as  absurd 
as  to  assume  innate  ideas,  or  any  other  of  the 
Platonick  whimsies.  But  how  much  more  lively 
must  this  sense  be  in  the  theist,  who  knows  not 
only,  that  virtue  is  the  perfection  of  his  nature, 
but  that  he  conforms  himself  by  the  practice  of  it 
to .  the  designs  of  Infinite  Wisdom,  and  co- 
operates in  some  sort  with  the  Almighty  ? 

As  a  knowledge  of  the  essential  differences  of 
things  may  lead  men  who  know  not  God,  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  morality  of  actions,  so  do  these 
essential  differences  serve  as  so  many  clews  by 
which  the  theist  may  guide  himself  through  all 
the  intricacies  of  errour  and  of  disputation,  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  will  of  God.  Since  Infinite 
Wisdom,  that  must  always  proportion  means  to 
ends,  has  made  happiness  the  end  or  instinctive 
object  of  all  his  human  creatures ;  and  has  so 
constituted  them,  and  the  system  in  which  he  has 
placed  them,  that  they  can  neither  attain  to  this 
happiness,  nor  be  secure  in  the  possession  of  it 
by  any  other  means  than  the  practice  of  morality, 
or  the  social  virtues ;  it  is  demonstrated,  that 
God  wills  we  should  pursue  these  means  to  arrive 
at  this  end.     We  know  more  certainly  the  will  of 

God 
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God  in  this  way,  than  we  can  know  it  in  any 
other.  We  may  take  the  word  of  man  for  the 
word  of  God,  and,  in  fact,  this  has  been,  and  is 
still  the  case  of  many.  But  we  can  never  mistake 
the  works  of  God  for  the  works  of  men,  and  may 
be,  therefore,  assured,  that  a  revelation,  evidently 
manifested  in  them,  is  a  divine  revelation.  But 
though  natural  religion  is  an  object  of  knowledge, 
and  all  other  religions,  even  that  of  the  Gospel, 
can  rest  on  nothing  more  than  probability,  yet 
may  that  probability  be  such  as  will  and  ought  to 
force  our  assent.  He,  therefore,  who  thinks, 
that  the  Christian  religion  is  founded  on  such  a 
probability,  may  affirm,  that  the  Gospel,  though 
he  does  not  think  it,  in  propriety  of  speech,  a 
republication,  is  a  confirmation  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture, and  renders  this  a  law  beyond  all  cavil  about 
the  term. 

Sanctions  of  this  law  are  implied  in  the  theistical 
system ;  because  it  assumes,  and  to  be  sure  very 
justly,  that  the  general  happiness  or  misery  of 
mankind  depends  on  the  observation  of  this  law, 
and  that  the  degrees  of  one  and  the  other  bear 
always  a  proportion  to  the  exercise  and  to  the 
neglect  of  publick  and  private  virtue,  in  every 
community.  But  these  motives  are  such  as  par- 
ticular men  will  be  apt  to  think  do  not  iaime<- 
diately,  nor  directly  concern  them,  because  they 
are  apt  to  consider  themselves  as  individuals, 
rather  than  as  members  of  society,  and  to  catch 
at  pleasure  without  any  regard  to  happiness.  To 
give  an  additional  strength,    therefore,  to  these 

motives, 
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motives,  that  are  determining  in  their  own  nature, 
but  not  so  according  to  the  imperfection  of  ours ; 
decisive  to  our  reason,  but  not  so  to  our  appetites 
and  passions,  the  ancient  theists  and  polytheists, 
philosophers  or  legislators,  invented  another; 
that,  I  mean,  of  future  rewards  and  punishments 
represented  under  various  forms,  but  always  di- 
rected to  the  same  purpose.  This  motive,  every 
man  who  believes  it,  may,  and  must  apply  to  him- 
self, and  hope  the  reward,  and  fear  the  punish- 
ment, for  his  secret  as  well  as  his  publick  actions. 
What  effect  this  motive  had  in  remote  antiquity 
ire  cannot  say,  but  it  had  lost  it's  force  long  be- 
fore the  institution  of  Christianity.  The  fear  of 
Hell  particularly  was  ridiculed  by  some  of  the 
greatest  moralists  ;  and  to  show  how  little  it  was 
kept  up  in  the  minck  of  the  vulgar,  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  Tully  #  treated  it  in  some  of  his  publiek 
pleadings  as  he  would  have  avoided  scrupulously 
io  do,  whatever  he  thought  of  it  himself,  if  this 
fear  had  been  at  that  time  prevalent  even  among 
the  vulgar. 

Though  future  rewards  and  punishments  are 

*  ■  ■  quid  tandem  illi  mali  mors  attulit  ?  hisi  forte 
ineptiis  et  fetalis  ducrmur,  ut  existimemus  apud  inferos  impi- 
orum  supplicia  perferre.  —  actum  esse  praecipitem  in  sce- 
kratorum  sedem  atque  rcgionem.  Quae  si  falsa  sunt,  id  quod 
omnes  intelligunt ;  quid  ci  tandem  aliud  mors  eripuit,  prater 
sensum  doioris  ?  pro  Cluentio.  ■  Ut  aliqua  in  vita  for- 

mido  improbis  esset  posita,  apud  inferos  ejusmodi  quaedam  iHi 
antiqui  supplicia  impiis  constituta  esse  voluerunt :  quod  vide- 
licet inteiligebanty  his  remotis,  son  e*se  mortem  ipsam  per- 
timescendam.    Orat,  4,  in  Catilin. 

not 
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not  original  nor  direct  sanctions  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture, because  not  coeval  with  it,  yet  they  became 
such  when  the  christian  revelation  was  made. 
They  are  original  sanctions  of  Christianity,  and 
Christianity,  which  includes,  was  designed  to  en- 
force, the  law  of  nature.  We  may,  therefore,  be 
allowed  to  wonder,  and  to  seek  the  reason,  why 
the  law  of  nature,  thus  enforced,  has  served  so 
little  to  correct  the  manners  of  men,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  world? 
Why  Christianity  has  served,  on  the  contrary,  to 
determine  men  to  violate  the  very  law  it  con- 
firms, and  has  opened  a  new  source  of  mischief 
wherever  it  has  prevailed  r  I  said  above,  that  the- 
ology is  in  fault,  not  religion.  We  shall  see  this 
verified  in  every  part  of  the  analyse  we  make  of 
Christianity.  A  few  reflections  will  show  it  to 
be  so  in  this  part,  where  we  consider  the  Gospel 
as  a  system  of  natural  religion. 


SECT.  vi.  * 

The  law  of  nature  then,  or  natural  religion,  as 
it  is  the  most  important,  is  the  plainest  of  all  laws ; 
and  if  the  Heavens  do  not  declare  the  will,  as  well 
as  the  glory  of  God,  according  to  an  observation 
my  Lord  Bacon*  makes  in  a  chapter,  tha(  con- 
tains some  of  the  idols  of  the  den,  and  of  the 
theatre  particularly,  sure  I  am,  that  the  Earth,  and 

*  De  Aug.  Scieo.  lib*  9,  chap.  1. 

the 
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the  inhabitants  of  it,  declare  both.  The  will  of 
God  has  been  fevealcd  in  his  works  to  all  those 
who  have  applied  themselves  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  them,  eren  to  those  who  did  not  discover 
him  in  them,  from  the  time  that  men  have  used 
their  reason ;  and  where  reason  improved,  and 
knowledge  increased,  morality  was  carried  as 
high  in  speculation,  and  in  practice  too>  by  some 
of  the  heathen  worthies,  as  by  any  of  the  Chris- 
tian saints;  even  as  high  as  the  very  precept 
Which  the  chancellor  *  quotes,  and  which  he  de- 
clares, a  little  rashly,  to  be  more  than  human, 
and  above  the  light  of  nature,  since  it  was  taught 
by  some  who  bad  no  other  light.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  divines,  who  cannot  bear,  that  the  will, 
any  more  than  the  existence,  of  God  should  be 
deduced  from  his  works,  the  clearest  and  the 
most  authentick  of  all  revelations,  affirm,  against 
fact  and  reason  both,  that  men  may  have, 
indeed,  some  true  notions  of  virtue  and  vice, 
and  of  good  and  evil,  by  the  light  of  nature,  but 
that  the  moral  law  is  too  sublime  for  reason  to 
attain  to  every  part  of  it ;  and,  on  this  affirma- 
tion, a  great  deal  of  theological  policy  has  been 
established.  Thus  they  give  too  another  instance 
of  their  inconsistency,  for  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  find  in  their  writings,  nay  in  the 
course  of  the  same  argument,  the  religion  of  na~ 

*  Diligite  inimicos ;  benefacite  his  qui  oderunt  vos— qua 
certe  verba  plausum  ilium  merentur,  nee  vox  uominem  sonat ; 
si  quidem  vox  est,  quae  lumen  nature  supcrat.  ib. 

ture- 
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tare  extolled  as  a  perfect,  and  vilified  as  a  most 
imperfect  systdm.  Had  these  reverend  persons 
been  content  to  teach  the  duties  of  natural  re- 
ligion with  evangelical  simplicity,  as  Christ  him* 
self  did,  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  else- 
where, they  might  have  taught  additional  duties, 
and  theological  virtues  apart;  and  they  might 
have  enforced  the  whole,  if  they  had  pleased,  by 
the  Heaven  they  promised,  and  by  the  Hell  they 
threatened. 

Thus  they  might  have  preserved  natural  religion 
in  the  genuine  purity  of  it.  Instead  of  perplexing 
and  corrupting  it,  they  might  have  enabled  ever^ 
one  to  be  his  own  casuist,  and  have  made  good 
men  as  well  as  Christians.  But  this  method, 
which  would  have  enlarged  the  kingdpm  of  God, 
would  not  have  enlarged,  nor  fortified,  the  the- 
ological empire.  To  do  this  the  more  effectually, 
it  was  necessary  to  maintain  the  insufficiency  of 
human  reason,  though  God  thought  it  so  suffi- 
cient, that  he  left  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  a 
few  patriarchs  and  the  chosen  seed  excepted, 
several  thousand  years  under  no  other  conduct. 
It  was  necessary  to  boast  the  necessity  of  a  revela- 
tion, that  might  supply  the  defects  of  reason, 
though  this  revelation  remains,  and  has  regained, 
from  the  time  it  was  made,  unknown  to^tbe  far 
greatest  part  of  mankind.  It  was  necessary  to 
make  even  the  moral  law  a  mystery,  and  such  a 
mystery  as  could  not  be,  on  many  occasions, 
unveiled,  without  a  profound  knowledge  of  the- 
ology ;  which   is  a  science,  that  theip  order  has 

Vol.  VI.  Y  imagined, 
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imagined,  and  has  reserved  to  itself. .  In  this  re* 
spect  the  Christian  priesthood  has  been  wiser 
than  the  Heathen.  The  Heathen  priests  were 
wholly  employed  in  teaching  silly  ceremonies,  and 
celebrating  the  potdpous  rites  of  superstitious 
Worship-  They'left  the  care  of  teaching  the  prin- 
ciples, and  inculcating  the  obligations  of  morality, 
to  philosophers ;  at  least  in  the  times  with  which  we 
are  best  acquainted,  this  was  the  state  of  religion 
among  the  pagans.  But  from  the  most  early  days 
<of  Christianity,  it  has  not  been  thus  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  The  persons,  whom  we  repute 
commissioned  to  instruct  others  in  revealed  reli- 
gion, have  assumed  the  sole  right  of  deciding  in 
all  cases  concerning  natural  religion,  that  is,  m 
almost  all  the  most  important  affairs  of  publick 
and  private  life. 

By  these  means,  and  by  these  men,  the  moral 
law  has  been  so  intermixed  with  theology,  and 
both  of  them  have  been  so  extended,  and  so  per- 
plexed, that  the  two  plainest  things  in  the  world, 
and  vi  fr.ch  would  not  have  been  fitted  to  the  pur- 
pose of  them,  nor  by  consequence  worthy  of  their 
author,  if  they  had  not  been  plain,  the  law  of  na- 
ture and  the  law  of  grace,  have  been  rendered 
voluminous,  intricate,  and  contentious,  to  such 
a  degree,  that  the  life  of  man  is  scarce  long  enough 
to  attain  a  knowledge  of  them.  Divines,  who 
ace  supposed  to  have  this  knowledge,  are  there- 
fore consulted  like  oracles ;  and  till  their  de- 
cisions, like  those  of  the  others,  and  for  some  of 
the  same  reasons,  began  to  lose  their  credit,  their 

*     <  .    authority 
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iruthority  in  the  direction  of  private  conscience 

was  absolute,   and  extended  from  the  prince  to 

the  peasant,  who  were  alike  under  their  influence. 

When  they  had  decoyed  mankind  out  of  the  plain 

into  a  wood,  they  who  had  planted  the  wood 

were  necessary  guides  in  it     Much  ill  use  has 

been  made  of  this  authority,  and  much  colour 

Ijiven  by  it  to  the  objection  against  religion,  which 

we  consider  here.     So  much,  that  I  apprehend 

there  is  no  way  to  do  rig^t  to  Christianity,  but 

that  of  imputing,  as  .we  do,  consequences,  that 

jcannot  be  denied,  to  the  corruption  of  religion  by 

theology.     This  corruption  has  gone  so  far,  that 

although  it  be  of  the  last  absurdity  to  affirm,  that 

any  law  can  alter,  much  less  contradict,  that  of 

nature,  yet  have  men  presumed  to  dispense  with 

the  observations  of  this  law,  to  distinguish  it 

away,  to  decide  in  direct  opposition  to  it,  and 

shamelessly  to  advance,  that  the  bishop  of  your 

church,  for  instance,  has  a  power  to  alter  the 

very  nature  of  things.     "  Jure  potest  contra  jus 

"  deceniere."     Nay,  Bellarmin  presumed  to  Say, 

that  if  a  pope  should  enjoin  vices  and  forbid 

virtues,  the  Christian  church  would  be  obliged  to 

believe  vices  good  and  virtues  evil,  or  would  sin 

against  conscience.      "Nisi  vellet    contra  con- 

:€l  scientiam  peccare."    Bellarm.  de  Pont 

Moral  theology,  which  contains  a  superethical 
doctrine,  as  some  grave  divines  have  ridiculously 
called  it,  rendered  the  system  of  ethicks  in  the 
writings  of  the  ancient  fathers,  and  doctors  of 
the  Christian  church,    more  confused,  less  con- 

y  3  distent, 
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sistent,  and  often  less  moral,  than  We  find  it  es* 
tablished  in  those  of  the  Heathen,  although  no 
system  can  be  more  simple  and  plain  than  this  of 
natural  religion  as  it  stands  in  the  GospeL  I  do 
not  pretend  to  criticise  the  Offices  of  St.  Am- 
brose, though  he  wai  a  saint  not  very  unlike  our 
Becket ;  but  I  will  suppose,  that  no  man  pre- 
sumes to  compare  them,  in  any  respect,  to  those 
of  Tully ;  and  I  will  advance,  that  Tully  would 
have  blushed  to  own  sotne  of  the  moral  doctrines, 
of  St.  Austin,  though  St.  Austin  was,  after  St. 
Paul,  the  great  author  of  theological  system* 
This  abuse  of  reason,  and  of  revelation  both, 
was  never  pushed  so  extravagantly,  however,  as 
it  was  by  the  school  divines.  These  men,  who 
sate  ruminating  in  their  cells  on  the  very  little 
they  knew  by  experience  and  observation,  and 
whose  minds,  therefore,  were  void  of  the  true 
materials  of  knowledge,  worked  up,  in  place  of 
them,  all  the  "  entia  ration  is/'  chimeras  of  ima- 
gination, that  have  no  subsistence  out  of  it,  and 
pass  under  the  name  of  metaphysicks ;  all  the  use- 
less definitions,  frivolous  distinctions,  vain  sub- 
til ties,  and  captious  arguments  of  logick*  By 
them,  casuistry  came  into  vogue,  which  has-been 
called  in  French;  "  Tart  de  chicaner  avec  Dieu  •" 
as  logick  has  been  called,  "  l'art  de  chicaner  avec 
4i  les  hommes ;"'  and  we  may  call  the  whole  tribe, 
as  Buchanan  called  the  Scotch  and  Irish  scho- 
lasticks  particularly,    . 

"'  Gens  ratione  furens,  et  meniem  pasta  chi- 
-  "  nueris." 
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Some  divines  have  made  men  enthusiasts,  by 
attaining  the  obligations  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion  both  so  high,  that  they  become  almost 
inconceivable,  and  quite  impracticable.  Others 
again,  scholastick  divines  and  casuists  especially, 
have  so  relaxed  all  these,  and  taught  men  so  many 
ways  of  compounding,  as  it  were,  with  God,  that 
they  are  left  at  liberty,  on  many  occasions,  to 
indulge  the  excess  of  their  passions.  According 
to  the  first,  a  good  Christian  is  an  ideal  man,  that 
never  existed  out  of  idea,  as  much  as  tbe  sage  of 
thestoicks.  According  to  the  last,  the  worst  of 
men  may  be  good  Christians  on  Earth,  and  saints 
in  Heaven.  In  short,  they  have  divided  the  two 
laws,  that  are  intimately  united  in  the  Gospel, 
have  set  them  in  opposition,  and  have  very  often 
made  the  violations  of  one  pass  for  lawful  means 
of  promoting  the  other,  Tbe  natural  effect  of 
religion  is  to  help  reason  to  subdue  our  passions, 
and  of  theology  to  help  the  passions  to  subdue 
reason  and  religion  both,  not  only  by  indulgence 
to  them,  but  by  irritating  the  worst  and  most 
ftfrious  of  them.  History  is  full  of  such  examples; 
and  irreligious  persons  make  use  of  then),  un- 
justly, against  Christianity, 


SECT.   VII, 

There  are  two  other  parts  beside  this  of  n^ 
tural  religion,  into  which  Christianity  may  be 
analysed;  and  which  have  been  corrupted  alike 

Y  3  ty 
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by  theology.  Duties  superadded  to  those  of  tbe 
former,  and  articles  of  belief,  that  reason  neither 
could  discover,  nor  can  comprehend.  As  im- 
practicable as  some,  and  as  incredible  as  pthers 
may  seem,  the  duties  required  to  be  practised, 
and  the  propositions  required  to  be  believed,  are  „ 
concise  and  plainly  enough  expressed  in  the 
Gospel,  in  the  original  Gospel  pf6perly  so  called, 
which  Christ  taught,  and  which  his  four  Evange- 
lists recorded.  But  they  have  been  rendered, 
since  they  were  first  published,  and  they  began  to 
be  so  as  soon  as  they  were  published,extremely  vo- 

*  luminous  and  intricate.  The  duties,  external  duties 
at  least,  have  been  multiplied  by  ecclesiastical 
policy,  that  profitted  of  the  natural  superstition 
of  mankind.  The  articles  of  belief  have  been 
multiplied,  and  complicated  by  cabalistical 
notions  taken  from  the  Jews,  and  by  metaphysi- 
cal refinements,  taken  from  Heathen  theology. 
Children  suffer  often  for  the  sins  of  their  fathers. 
But  in  this  case  the-rule  is  inverted."  The  Gospel 
gave  birth  to  Christian  theology,  and  the  Gospel 
suffers  for  the  sins  of  her  licentious  offspring  ;  of 
that  ecclesiastical  order,  I  mean,  who,  affecting  to 
be  called  the  religious,  have  proved  themselves 
to  be  the  most  irreligious  society  that  ever  was 
formed,  and  the  most  hurtful  too,  as  he  who 
compares,  through  the  whole  series  of  their  owa- 
history,  the  little  good,  with  the  infinite  mischief 
they  have  done,  must  confess. 

It  is  common,  and  yet  astonishing,  to  observe 
with  how  much  solemnity  and /confidence  almost 

-  *U  those,  who  teach  and  defend  Christianity,  pre- 
sume 
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§ume    to    affirm    any   thing,    though   never  so 
evidently  false,  that  they  imagine  may  serve  to 
recopimend  it,    and   how  by  these   means  they 
do   hurt,  even  where  they   intend   to  do   good. 
They  dp  hurt,  inost  certainly,  to  the  cause  of 
religion ;  and   the  end    is,    in   this  case,  so  far 
from  sanctifying  the  means,  that  the  means  dip* 
grace  the  end.     One   artifice,    that  they  employ 
continually,  is  to  confound,  as  much  as  they  can, 
the  want  of  power  in  the  Heathen  world  to  re* 
form  the  manners  of  men*  by  promoting  effec- 
tually the  practice. of  natural  religion,  and  the 
want  of  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  this  religion. 
That  the  heathen    sages    wanted   this  power  is 
true,  and  that  the  apostles,  saints,  and  doctors 
of  Christianity  have  not  had  it,    even  with  the 
help  of  a  particular  revelation,  is  true  likewise ; 
jbut  it  is  as  false  to  say,  that  the  former  had  not  a 
sufficient   knowledge  of  natural   religion,    as  it 
would  he  to  say,  that  Christians  have  it  not.    The 
great  book  of  nature  lies  open  before  us,  and  ou-r 
natural  reason  enables  us  to  read  in  it.     Whatever 
it  piay  contain,  that  cannot  be  thus  re#d,.  cannot 
be  called  natural  religion,  with  any  precision  of 
ide^s,  or  propriety  of  words ;  nor  will  the  example, 
that  has  been  brought,  of  men  who  assent  neadily 
to  truths  consonant  to  their  reason,  which  they 
receive  from  others,    aqd  wouJd  have  found  it 
hard  to  discover  themselves,  be  made  applicable 
to  the  present  c$se,  so  <ts  to  destroy  the  distinc- 
tion,    Mr.  JLocHe  should  have  seen  this  sooner 
than  any  man,  a,nd  one  would  think  a  reflection 
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so  obvious  should  escape  no  roan.     He  did  not? 
or  be  would  not,  make  it.     He  teems  to  me,    in 
the  latter  part  of  his  treatise  concerning  the  Rea- 
sonableness of  Christianity,  not  only  to  confound 
the  want  of  sufficient  means  to  propagate,  and 
the  want  of  sufficient  means  to  knQw  the  religion 
of  nature,  but  to  play  so  loosely  in  his  expressions 
between  this   religion  and  the  christian,  that  it  is 
hard  to  distinguish,  sometimes,  what  he  intends  ; 
whether  he  intends  means  of  propagating,    or 
means  of,  knowing ;  to  what  sense   he  confines 
natural,  and  to  what   revealed   religion.     Thus 
much,    however,   is  very  clear:    he  asserts   the 
insufficiency  of   "  human  reason,  unassisted  by 
"  revelation,  in  it's  great  and  proper  business  of 
"  morality.     Human  reason/'  he  says,  *'  never 
"  made  out  an  intire  body  of  the  law  of  nature 
"  from    unquestionable    principles,    or  by  clear 
u  deductions.      Scattered  sayings-^— incoherent 
"  apophthegms  of  philosophers  and  wise  men— 
f'  could  never  make  $  morality— — r-could  never 
"  rise  to  the  force  of  a  law."    These  assertions 
now  are  in  part,   and   in  part  only,  true.     But 
when  he  comes  to  contract  this  supposed  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  the  religion  of  nature,  which 
the   Heathen  had,    with  that  supposed  perfect 
knowledge,  which  is  communicated  by  the  Gospel, 
what  li£  advances  stands  in  direct  contradiction 
to  truth.     It  is  not  true,  that  Christ  revealed  an 
intire  body  of  ethicks,  proved  to  be  the  l*w  of  na- 
ture from   principles  of  reason,  and  reaching  all 
the  duties  of  life.     If  mankind  wanted  such  a 

code, 
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code,  to  which  recourse  might  be  had  on  every 
occasion,  as  to  an  unerring  rule  in  every  part  of 
the  moral  duties,  such  a  code  is  still  wanting;  for 
flie  Gospel  is  not  such  a  code.     Moral  obligations 
are  occasionally  recommended  and  commanded  in 
it,  but  no  where  proved  from  principles  of  reason, 
and   by  clear  deductions,    unless  allusions,  pa- 
rables    and    comparisons,     and  promises    and 
threats,   are  to  pass  for  quch.     Were  all  the  pre* 
cepts  of  this  kind,  that  are  scattered  about  in  the 
whole  New  Testament,  collected,  like  the  short 
sentences  of  ancient  sages  in  the  memorials  we 
have  of  them,  and  put  together  in  the  very  words 
of  the  sacred  writers,  they  would  compose  a  very 
short,  as  well  as  unconnected  system  of  ethicks. 
A  system  thus  collected  from    the   writings  of 
ancient  heathen  mqralists,  of  Tully,  of  Seneca, 
of  Epictetus,    and  others,  would  be  more  full, 
more  in  tire,   more  coherent,  and  more  clearly 
deduced  from  unquestionable  principles  of  know- 
ledge.    Nor  must  we  think,  that  this  takes  off 
from  the  dignity,  the  authority,    or  the  utility, 
even  in  moral  doctrines,    pf  revealed    religion. 
The  law  of  nature  was  sufficiently  known,  and  the 
teachers  of  it,   who   made  no   pretence  to  any 
divine  mission,    had  pressed  it  on  the  minds  and 
consciences  of  mankind,    the  sole  way  they  could 
press  it,  by  arguments  drawn  from  the  reason  of 
things.     Revelation  was   not  given  to  do  what 
reason  could  fdo  alone.     It  was  not  given  to  con- 
vince men  of  the  reasonableness  of  morality,  but 

to 
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to  enforce   the  practice  of  it  by  a  superior  au- 
thority,  * 

If  there  was  any  thing  like  a  complete  system 
pf  morality  in  the  Gospel,  we  should  find  it  in  th$ 
fifth,  sixth,  apd  seventh  chapters  of  St,  Matthew, 
since  they  contain  a  sermon  preached  by  Christ 
himself,  not  on  any  one  particular  doctrine,  but 
pn  the  whole  duty   of  man.    What  now  do  we 
find  in  them  ?  Many  excellent  precepts  of  mo* 
jrality,  no  doubt,  intermingled  with,  and  enforced 
by  several  considerations,  drawn  from  his  own  re* 
velatjons ;  and  yet  such  as  the  law  of  nature  en- 
joins, or  implies,  and  as  have  been  practised  by 
philosophers,  and  other  good  men  among  the  hear 
then.     Some  of  these,  and  some  others,  that  we 
'find  interspersed  in  the  Gospels,  are  such  as  may 
be  reckoned  of  the  kind  of  those  which  St.  Austin 
calls  "  sublimiora  prcecepta,"  not  so  much  positive 
duties,  as  instances  of  greater  purity  and  christian 
perfection,  and  rather  recommended  than  con> 
xnanded,    Thus,  for  instance,  wherever  marriage 
has  been   instituted,    adultery  has  been  forbid. 
It  was  so  by  the  Mpsaick  law,  it  is  so  by  the  law 
of  nature ;  for  though  marriage  be  not  directly 
instituted  by  this  law,  yet  every  wrong,  every  in- 
vasion of  another  man's  property,  and  every  io<* 
justice  is  forbid   by  it     Now  the  Gospel  carries 
this  duty  much  farther,  and  declares,  that  "  who- 
11  soever  looketh  on  a  woman,  tp  lust  after  ber, 
"  hath  committed  adultery  with  her  already  in  his 
"  heart."    The  law,  that  forbids  the  commission 
♦f  a  crjme,  does  certainty  imply,  that  we  should 

not 
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not  desire  to  commit  it ;  for  to  want  the  desire; 
or  to  be  able  to  extinguish  it,  is  the  best  security 
of  our  obedience  j  though   he  who  is  unable  tp 
extinguish  it,  and  yet  abstains  from  the  sin,  has, 
in  the  eye  of  reason,  a  greater  degree  of  merit 
Reason  commanded  what  a  man  may  by  the  force 
of  -reason  perform.     Revelation  commands  what 
it  is  impossible  to  obey,  without  an  assistance  un- 
known to  reason.     Thus  again,  murder  is  forbid 
by  the  Jaw  of  nature,  but  even  anger  is  forbid  by. 
this;    and     universal    benevolence,    that    great 
principle  of  the  first,  is  strained  by  the  last  to  a 
love  of  our  enemies  and  persecutors:  a  precept 
so  sublime,  that  I  doubt  whether  it  was  ever  ex*- 
actly  observed,  any  more  under  the  law  of  gracet 
than  under  the  law  of  nature,  though  some  ap- 
pearances of  it  may  be  found,  perhaps,  under 
both,  and  at  least  as  many  under  one  as  under  the 
other.     These  sublime  precepts,  which  are  pecu- 
liarly christian,  and  seem  designed  to  characterise 
Christianity,  have  not  been  6bserved  by  the  pro- 
fessors of  it,    either   ancient  or  modern.     The 
Quaker,  who  says  yea,   yea,  and  nay,  nay,  and' 
doth  not  swear  at  all,  doth  not  willingly  part  with 
his  coat  as  well  as  his  cloak,  nor  give  away  one 
because   the  other  hath  been  taken  from  him ; 
neither  does  the  good  man  neglect  to  lay  up  sonje 
treasures  on  Earth,  where  moth  and  rust  corrupt, 
and  where  thieves  break  through  and  steal.     It 
has  occurred  to  me  often,  that  the  same  reason 
may  be  given  for  these  sublime  precepts,  which 
Tully  gives  somewhere  for  the  severer  doctrines 

of 
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of  the  Stoicks,  Men  will  always  stop  short  of  that 
pitch  of  virtue,  which  is  proposed  to  them,  and  it 
is,  therefore,  right  to  carry  the  notions  of  it  as 
high  as  possible.  Whether  this  reason  will  be 
admitted  or  no,  I  cannot  tell.  It  seems  to  me 
the  best  that  can  be  given,  "  et  valeat  quantum 
*  valere  potest."  In  all  cases  these  sublime  pre- 
cepts are  so  little  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  na- 
ture, that  they  are  this  very  law  carried  beyond 
the  original  tenps  of  it. 

There  are,  beside  these  general  duties,  and 
others  of  the  same  kind,  commanded  or  recom- 
mended by  the  Gospel,  some  that  seem  directed 
to  the  Jews  only,  and  some  that  seem  directed 
more  immediately  to  the  disciples  of  Christ.  Of 
the  first  sort  is,  that  injunction  which  restrains 
divorces  to  the  case  of  adultery  ;  whereas  by  the 
law  of  Moses,  as  well  as  by  those  of  other  legis- 
lators, a  man  who  did  not  like  his  wife,  nor 
care  to  cohabit  with  her,  might  give  her  a  letter 
of  divorce,  and  turn  her  out  of  his  doors;  for 
whip h  express  leave  is  given  iri  Deuteronomy  *. 
Of  the  same  sort  are  those  directions  which  tend 
to  render  the  worship  of  Gpd  more  intellectual, 
and  the  practice  of  good  works  less  ostentatious. 
The  Heathen  fasted  and  prayed,  and  exercised 
charity  as  well  as  the  Jews.  But  the  divine  wor- 
ship of  both  consisted  in  a  multitude  pf  external 
duties,  and  in  pompous  rites  and  ceremonies ;  and 
the  Jews  are  taxed  particularly  with  hypqcrisy, 

*  Cljap,  xxiy. 
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and  with  an  affectation  of  doing  acts  of  charity  in 
publick,  in  the  streets,  and  in  the  synagogues,  in 
order  to  gratify  their  vanity,  and  to  be  applauded 
by  the  publick.  Of  the  second  sort  are  certain 
duties  enjoined  in  this  sermon,  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  Gospel,  which  seem  fit  enough  for  a  reli* 
gious  sect,  or  order  of  men  like  the  Essenians^ 
but  are  by  no  means  practicable  in  the  general 
society  of  mankind.  To  resist  no  injury,  to  take 
no  care  for  to  morrow,  to  neglect  providing  for  the 
common  necessaries  of  life,  and  to  sell  all  to 
follow  Christ,  might  be  properly  exacted  from 
those  who  were  his  companions,  and  his  disciples 
in  a  stricter  sense,  like  the  scholars  of  Pythagoras, 
admitted  within  the  curtain ;  but  reason  and  ex- 
perience both  show,  that,  considered  as  general 
duties,  they  are  impracticable,  inconsistent  with 
natural  instinct,  as  well  as  law,  and  quite  destruc- 
tive of  society.  They  have  not  been,  therefore, 
considered  as  such.  They  have  been  laid  aside, 
and  nothing  more  than  a  pretended  observation 
of  them  has  been  kept  up  by  some  of  the  monas- 
tic k  orders. 

If  this  now  be,  as  it  is  most  certainly,  a  true, 
though  general  and  short  representation  of  the 
moral  duties  contained  m  the  Gospel,  and  added 
to  those  of  natural  religion,  both  which  consist  in 
piety  towards  God,  and  benevolence  towards  man, 
will  any  disciple  of  the  philosopher  of  Malmes- 
bury  presume  to  maintain,  that  the  objection 
raised  against  religion  has  the  least  force  on  ac- 
count of  them,  or  that  they  render  it  inconsistent. 

with 
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with  civil  sovereignty  ?  He  who  should  maintain 
it,  would  fall  below  notice,  and  not  deserve  an 
answer.  But  if  the  objection  be  levelled  against 
the  numberless  duties  superadded  to  those  of  the 
Gospel,  instead  of  being  levelled  against  the  few, 
that  have  been  superadded  by  the  Gospel  to  those 
of  natural  religion,  it  will  be  unanswerable.  Those 
of  the  former  sort  have  been  so  increased,  espe- 
cially hi  matters  of  rites,  of  ceremonies,  and  of 
external  devotion,  by  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
and  in  the  course  of  ages,  that  they  overload  and 
stifle,  as  it  were,  true  religion ;  nny,  that  they 
substitute  in  lieu  of  it  a  carnal  religion,  such  as 
that  of  the  Jews,  and  those  of  Paganism  were. 
That  the  religion  instituted  by  Moses  wag  aucb  ifl 
outward  appearance,  "  in  frontispicip  quidetn," 
says  Spencer,  our  divines  admit.  But  they  assert, 
that  inwardly,  "  in  penetrali,"  it  was  divine  and 
mysticL  The  Heathen  sai<i  the  same  of  theirs ; 
and  in  truth,  if  theirs  were  not  very  divine,  they 
were  very  mystical,  Christianity  has  completed 
the  round,  and  has  been  brought  back,  in  many 
countries  at  least,  from  the  simplicity  of  the  Gos- 
,pel  to  the  pageantry  ^nd  superstition  of  the 
Heathen  and  Jewish  observances. 

The  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per are  certainly  divine  ceremonies,  since  they 
were  instituted  by  Christ  himself;  and  they  may 
be  said  to  be  mystical  too,  because  they  are  inten- 
ded to  be  visible  signs  of  something  invisible. 
Baptism,  or  washing,  is  necessary  to  cleanliness 
and  health,  in  warm  countries  especially.  But  it 
tvas  soon  adopted  by  those  who  instituted  reli- 
gions, 
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gions, "  and  applied  it  to  inward,   as  well  as  out- 
ward purification.    It  was  so  among  the  Heathen, 
it   was  so  among  the   Jews,   it  is  so  at  this  day 
among  the  idolaters  in  the  Indostan,  and  among 
the  Mahometans.    The  Heathen  had  their  pubiick 
and  private  purifications,  and  we  know,  by  other 
proofs  beside  the  acknowledgment  of  St.  Austin, 
that  baptism   was  one  of  them.     We  know  too> 
that  the  pagan  ceremonies  of  purification  had   a 
spiritual  meaning,  and  were  intended  to  keep  up  a 
tense  of  religion  in  the  minds  of  men.     "  Casti 
"  jubet  lex  adire  ad  Deos,"  says  Tully*,   "animo 
"  videlicet  ■    ■  ■  nee  tollit  castiiponiam  corporis." 
The    Jews  employed  several  kinds  of   baptism. 
They  baptised  even  their  household  goods.     Every 
kind  had  a  mystical  signification,  and  the  prose- 
lytes to  the  law  of  Moses,  who  were  baptised  as 
well  as  circumcised,  were  understood  to  be  rege- 
nerated as  well  as  -purified.     The  proselyte  be- 
came a  new  man  by  this  ceremony,  retained  no- 
thing of  his  former  state,,  and  even  his  parents 
ceased  to  be  reputed  such.     The  precursor  of 
Christ  instituted   a  baptism  of  repentance;  and 
dven   Christ  himself,  who   had  not  certainly  any 
need  of  repentance,  insisted  to  be  baptised  in  the 
Jordan,  as  he  was,  after  some  modest  resistance 
on  the  part  of  John.     He  was  not  only  baptised 
before 'he  began  his  mission:  but  he  instituted 
this  ceremony  at  the  close  of  it,,  when  he  ordered 
his  disciples  to   "  baptise  all  nations  in  the  name 
u  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost." 

*  Lib.  2.  de  L'eaib. 
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The  communion,  or  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  is  another,  and  the  only  other  religious 
ceremony  instituted  by  the  same  divine  authority. 
We  hear  something  of  symbols  of   bread,   and 
symbols  of  the  cup,  which  cup  was  of  water,  that 
were  used  in  the  mysteries  of  Mithras,  and  in 
others.    There  is,  I  think,  no  room  to  suspect 
that  the  christian  communion  bore  any  allusion  to 
those  rites  in  it's  institution,  whatever  it  did  after* 
ward.     But  the  Jews  had  their  passover,  and  in 
imitation  of  that  feast,  as  well  as  on  occasion  of 
it,  Christ  instituted  his  suppen     One  was  de- 
signed to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  Exode,  be- 
fore which   a  destroying  angel  passed  over  the 
houses  of  the  Israelites,  arid  put  the  first-born  of 
the  Egyptians  to  death.     The  other  was  designed 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  death  of  Christ, 
which  was  then  near,  which  he  assured  his  disci- 
ples had  been  foretold  by  the  prophets,  and  would 
be  effectual  to  the  redemption  of  mankind,  and,  to 
the  remission  of   sin.     No  institutions  can   be 
imagined  more  simple,  nor  more  void  of  all  those 
pompous  rites  and  theatrical  representations,  that 
abounded  in  the  religious  worship  of  the  Heathen 
and  the  Jews;  than  these  two  were  in  their  origin. 
They  were  not  only  innocent,  but  profitable  cere- 
monies, because  they  were  extremely  proper  to 
keep  up  the  spirit  of  true  natural  religion,  by 
keeping  up  that  of  Christianity,  and  to  promote 
the  observation  of  moral  duties,  by  maintaining  a 
respect  for  the  revelation  that  coufirmed  them. 
But  they  were  soon  peryerted  by  the  fathers  of  the 

church, 
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b'hurch,  who  trusted  so  little  to  thfe  providdtice  df 
God  for  the  propagation  of  this  religion,  that  they 
employed  the   lowest  tricks  of  human  policy  for 
the  purpose.    Tfcey  added  another  stage  of  exter- 
nal observances,  if  I  may  say  so,  in  the  progress 
of  converts  to  Christianity,  and  modelled  the  cere* 
monies  of  it  on  the  plan  of  those  beatheh  myste- 
ries, against  which  they  declaimed  so  bitterly ;  fdf 
the  good  men  were  apt  to  be  bitter,  as  well  as  in* 
consistent.     Baptism  was  the  ceremony  of  purga- 
tion that  preceded  initiation.     Neither  children 
bor  others  were  admitted  to  it,  till  by  exorcisms, 
and  th6  blowing  of  the   priests  upon  them,  the 
impure  spirits  were  driven  from  them.     Blowing 
was  the  first,  washing  the  second  part  df  this  pur- 
gation.     They  who  had  gone  through  both  were 
fitted   to  receive  the  influences  of  grace*     They 
were  the  catechumens,  the  initiated,  who  partook 
of  the  first  and  least  mysteries :  and  the  complete 
or  perfect  Christians  were  those,    who  not  only 
partook  of  the  greatest,  the  communion,  butwerfc 
let  into  the  whole  secret  of  it.    This  third  stage 
was  that  of  consummation,  according  to  christian 
as  well  as  heathen  theology:  and  it  would  scarce  . 
be  possible  to  believe,  that  the  greatest  saints  and 
doctors  of  the  church  had  talked  so  much  blas- 
phemous nonsense,  and  employed  so  much  arti- 
ficeabout  it,  if  their  writings  were  not  extant,  and 
if  we  did  not  see  in  them,  that  deification  in  an- 
other life  was  promised  to  those  who  received  the 
christian  sacraments  with   faith;  as   it  had  been 
promised  to  those  who  went  piously  through  all 
Vol.  VI.  Z  \    the 
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the  mysterious  ceremonies  of  heathenism.      It 
would  be  scarce  possible  to  believe,  that  even 
Athanasius,  as  well  known  as  be  is  by  his  creed, 
and  by  other  circumstances,  could  have  had  the 
front  to  assert,  lhat  men  are  united  to  the  God* 
head  by  a  participation  of  the  spirit,  "  participa* 
"  tione  spirit&s  conjungimur  deilati  ;"  which  par* 
ticipation  is  the  effect  of  these  sacraments,  of  that 
particularly,  which  was  called  "  magnum  et  pa- 
"  veodum  mysterium,"  and  the  sacrament  "ecai* 
"  nentiae  gratia/'  as  it  was  then,  and  as  it  is  at 
this  hour.    It  would  be  tedious  to  descend  into  a 
greater  detail  here.     If  you  have  a  mind  at  aay 
time  to  do  so,  you  may  consult,  among  other 
writings,   the  sixteenth  exercitatton  of  Casauboo 
against  Baronius,  where  you  will  find  enough  to 
satisfy  your  curiosity,  and  more  than  enough  to 
xaise  your  surprise.     All  I  shall  say  more  con* 
cerning  these  two  religious  ceremonies,  instituted 
by  Christ,   is  this  ;  baptism  has  been  kept  at  no 
.very  great  distance  from  the  simplicity  of  it's  ori- 
ginal, and  the  little  alteration  that  has  been  made, 
leaving  it  as  much  a  sign  as  it  was  before,  and, 
no  doubt,  a3  effectual  as  it  was  before  to  every 
other  purpose,  renders  the  ceremony  more  decent, 
by  sprinkling  only  with  water,  according  to  the 
.practice  of  the  Western  churches,  than  it  would 
be  by  a  total  immersion,  according  to  that  of  the 
primitive  church,  and  of  the   oriental  churches, 
if  I  mistake  not,  even  at  this  time.     But  the  other 
institution  has  been  so  disguised   by  ornament, 
and  so  much  directed,  in  your  church  at  least,  to 
•    '        •         •  .   adif- 
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9  different  purpose  from  commemoration,  that, 
if  the  disciples  were  to  assemble  at  Easter  in*  the 
chapel  of  his  holiness,  Peter  would  know  his  sue- 
cessor  as  little  as  Christ  would  acknowledge  his 
vicar,  and  the  rest  would  be  unable  to  guess  what 
the  ceremony  represented,  or  intended. 

It  would  be  still  more  tedious  to. descend  into 
*n  enumeration  of  all  the  impositions,  which  .the 
church  has  laid  on  the  christian  world,  New 
powers,  new  rites,  new  "cWes*  new  sins,  new 
ceremonies,  new  observances  to  be  practised, 
frpm  the  birth  to  the  death  of  every  man,  all  tend* 
ing  to  the  profit  of  the  clergy,none  founded  on  the 
plain  authority,  and  many  established  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  spirit,  and  tp  the  letter  of 
the  Gospel.  Judaism  and  Paganism  g^ve  occa- 
sion to  them.  They  were  dprived  from  thence. 
They  are  no  parts  of  the  christian  system.  Christ 
had  no  share  in  their  institution.  The  manner, 
indeed,  ia  which  the  Gospel  was  polished,  and 
much  more  the  manner  in  which  it  was  propa- 
gated, might  lpad  designing,  enthysiasticftf,  and 
Superstitious  men,  to  graft  all  these  foreign 
branches  on  the  stock  of  genuine  Christianity* 
Christ  himself  was,  in  pijtward  appearance,  a 
Jew.  He  ordered  his  disciples,  and  the  crowds 
that  followed  him,  to  observe  and  do  whatever 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees*  whpsat  in  the  chair  of 
Moses*  should  direct  *.  He  only  warned  them 
fgainst  the  examples  that  these  mea  cave,  wh? 

*  Matt  chap,  xxiii. 

z<2  did 
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did  not  practise  what  they  taught,  "  dicunt  enfru 
"  et  non  feciunt."  He  was  a  better  Jew  than 
they,  and  he  exhorted  others  to  be  the  same.  It 
is  true,  that  he  ^commissioned  his  apostles  to 
teach  and  baptise  all  nations*,  when  he  gave  them 
his  last  instructions.  But  he  meaned  no  more, 
perhaps,  by  all  nations,  than  the  Jews  dispersed 
into  all  nations,  since  he  had  before  that  time 
forbid  them  to  go  into^the  ways  of  the  Gentiles, 
and*  into  the  cities  of  the  Samaritans  f-  He  sent 
them  rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of 
Israel,  and  declared  this  in  a  very  remarkable  man- 
ner to  be  the  object  of  his  own  mission,  by  the 
language  he  held  to  the  Canaanite  woman.  She 
endeavoured,  in  vain,  to  move  his  compassi&nr- 
He  told  her  it  was  not  fit  to  take  the  bread  of  the 
children  and  give  it  to  the  dogs  $  :  nor  did  he  re- 
lent  and  cure  her  daughter,  till  he  was  overcome  * 
by  her  importunity  and  her  faith. 

These  declarations  of  Jesus,  before  his  cruck 
fixion,  and  the  charge  he  gave  to  his  disciples 
after  his  resurrection,  might  embarrass  them  a 
little,  and  might  cause  some  difference  of  opinion 
among  them  at  their  first  setting  out.  So  it  hap- 
pened :  and  though  a  predilection  for  the  Jews, 
and  a  strong  attachment  to  the  observances  of  the 
law,  might  have  been  expected  from  St.  Paul*,  a 
zealous  Pharisee,  who  had  been  bred  at  the  feet 
of  Gamaliel,  rather  than  from  St.  Peter,  a  poor 
ignorant  fisherman;  fyet  St.  Paul  distinguished 

*  Ibid,  xxviii.*  f  Ibid.  x.  J  Ibid.  xv. 

himself 
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himself  as  the  apostle  oft  the  Gentiles,  and  al- 
leged, that  the  Gospel  of  the  uncircumcision  was 
committed  unto  him,  as  the  Gospel  of  the  circum- 
cision was  unto  Peter  *.  It  is  probable,  that  the 
first  had  made  a  reflection  early,  and  had  seen  it 
confirmed  by  experience,  as  soon  as  he  entered 
on  his  apostolical  mission,  that  escaped  the 
second.  The  reflection,  I  mean,  is  this,  that  the 
contempl  and  aversion  in  which  both  the  nation 
and  the  religion  of  the  Jews  were  held  by  the  rest 
of  mankind  would  make  it  much  more  easy  to 
convert  the  Gentiles  <ai  once  to  Christianity,  than 
to  make  them  Jews  first,  in  order  to  make  them 
Christians  afterward.  The  council  of  the  apos- 
tles and  the  elders  at  Jerusalem,  to  which  Paul 
and  Barnabas  were  deputed  from  Antiocb,  where 
the  dispute  about  circumcising  the  gentile  con- 
verts had  been  carried  even  into  mutiny,  was  of 
the  same  mind-  Nay,  St.  Peter  |  himself  spoke 
on  that  side  of  the  question,  how  much  soever  he 
trimmed  when  St.  Paul  withstood  him  to  his  face  J, 
and  reproved  him  for  his  dissimulation,  and  the 
bad  example  he  gave. 

It  is  evident,  that  indulgence  to  the  Jews  and 
the  Gentiles,  in  order  to  gain  both,  was  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  apostolical  conduct  from  the 
jirst  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  Peter  conversed 
and  eat  with  the  Gentiles  at  Antiocb,  till  the 
arrival  of  certain  Jews  made  him  separate  him* 
self  from  the  former,  fearing  them  which  were  of 

*  6*1.  ii.  t  Acts  xv»  |  Gal*  ii* 
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the  circumcision :  and  Paul,  who  reproached  tW* 
prince  of  the  apostles  so  harshly  for  his  hypocrisy, 
if  he  did  not  dissemble  to  the  elders  the  doctrind 
he  taught  to  the  Gentiles,  did  at  least  dissembta 
so  far  to  the  publick,  when  he  cause  to  Jerusalem 
and  joined  in  the  most  solemn  act,  that  the  most 
rigid  observers  pf  the  law  could  perform,  as  to  e&* 
prtss  a  zeal  for  observance  he  did  not  much  value, 
and  for  a  law  he  thought  abrogated  j  for  that  wad 
the  case,  apd  that  doctrine  is  inculcated  through- 
out his  Epistles!  In  short,  he  carried  his  indul- 
gence so  far,  or  he  dissembled  so  far,  that  he 
became  as  a  Jew  to  the  Jews,  that  he  might  ga«fr 
the  Jews,  and  to  them  that  are  without  law,  that 
is,  to  the  Gentiles,  as  without  law,  that*  he  might 
gfcin  them  too  *•  We  have  his  own  >vord  for  this, 
and  be  boasts  pf  it. 

By  such  prudent  conduct,  the  Gospel  was  suc- 
cessfully propagated,  and  converts  flocked'  apace 
int&  the  pale  of  Christianity  from  these  >  different 
and  opposite  quarters;  from  which  it  is  no  wonder 
that  they  brought  along  with  them  seyeral  of  their 
former  usages,  rites,  and  ceremonies. 

Abstinence  from  things  strangled  and  from 
Wood  had  bfcen  constantly  observed  by  the  Jews* 
and  was  one  pf  thp  conditions  imposed  by  the 
cbristiap  church  on  the  Gentiles  receive^  into  iu 
This  condition  w^s  confirmed  by  the  apostolical 
constitutions,  and  enforced,  I  believe,  by  penalties 
more  severe,  in  some  of  the  imperial.    Jt  remain- 

*  1  Cot.  chap.  ix. 
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m&  long  in  general  practice  among  the  Christians 
Of  the  East,  and  is  perhaps  even  now  practised 
by  several  of  those  churches.  But  in  the  West  to 
was  soon  abandoned,  and  will  not  be  revived 
again  by  the  zeal  of  our  acquaintance,  Dr.  Delany. 
Abstinence  likewise  from  all  kinds  of  tfourishaieitt, 
er  the  most  rigorods  fasting  on  solemn  occasions, 
bad  been  observed  in  the  Jewish  church,  and  U 
observed  still  by  the  Christian  churches  of  the 
East ;>  for  as  to  those  of  the  West*  they  can* 
not  be  said  to  fast,  when  their  manner  is  com* 
pared  with  that  of  the  othersr  or  with  that  of  the? 
Mahometans :  they  may  be  said  rather  to  teas* 
very  ofteoy  and  only  to  change  one  kind  of  fatUry 
for  another. 

These  observances  were  of  mere  Pagan  or 
Jewish  original  Others  were  of  a  mixed  kind 
Moses  had  made  the  destruction  of  idolatrous 
worship  a  principal  object  of  his  law;  and  the 
aeal  against  images  was  great  among  the  Jews* 
But  they  made  a  distinction^  which  the  casuists 
of  the  Upper  Egypt  did  not  make,  t  presume 
formerly  ;  and  which  those  of  Meeca  would  not 
admit  now.  Images  carved  or  embossed  were 
held  in  harrow,  but  a  flat  figure,  either  painted 
or  embroidered,  was  allowed.  A  passage,  which 
I  have  read,  quoted  from  Maimonides  *,  is  very 

*  Lud.  Com*  ad  His*  ^.thiop.  S*d  hoc  capiertdum  de  iraa* 
gjne,  quae  protuberat,  quales  sunt  figure  ac  scylpturae  ja 
palatiis,  et  his  similes.  Talem  igitur  si  quis  fecerit,  vapulat. 
Sin  autem  figura  sit  depressa,  vel  coloribus  cxpressa,  uti  illae 
quae  in  tabulia  rafinsievfe  fitmt,  ant  <jjiae  iDte*fc<opert-t&torio, 
pr©  lichi^babentur. 

z  4  expre*- 
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express  and  very  clear  on  this  subject  Pictures 
being  thjtis  introduced  from  Judaism,  statues 
soon  followed  from  the  Pagan  worship :  and  the 
western  churches,  if  hot  the  eastern,  who  keep 
more  nearly  to  the  Jewish  customs,  were  furnish- 
ed like  Heathen  temples.  Confession  of  sins  was 
in  use  among  the  Heathen,  so  it  was  among  the 
Jews  ;  so  it  was,  and  so  it  is,  among  Christians, 
and  several  forms  of  it  have  been  prescribed. 
Penance  and  expiation  followed,  i)oth  in  the  Pagan 
and  Jewish  churches:  they  were  derived  into 
the  Christian,  and  they  have  been  often  costly  in 
$11  three.  One  sort  of  penance  obtained  in  the  two 
last  indeed,  which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ob- 
tained in  the  first,  that  of  flagellation  :  a  sort  of 
penance  which  has  been  since  applied,  as  the 
learned  Meibomius  assures  us,  to  a  very  different 
and  unholy  purpose.  Jn  thp  synagogue  it  is  said, 
that  the  penitents  flogged  one  another,  but  your 
church,  like  a  mom  indulgent  mother,  allows 
every  one  to  flog  himself,  and  to  proportion  the 
penance  to  the  tenderness  pf  fyjs  conscience,  and 
the.  tenderness  of  his  skin. 

But  to  what  purpose  should  I  mention  any 
more  of  these  particulars  ?  A  multitude  of  such 
eeremopies,  not  to  say  superstitious  rites,  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Christian  church,  though 
neither  commanded,  nor  even  recommended,  by 
the  Gospel.  For  this  reason,  the  apostles  do  not 
$eemto  have  been  very  intent  about  these,  or  any 
other  forms  of  external  service.  They  seem  to 
Jmve  distinguished  rightly  between  the  end  and  the 

means ; 
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means :  the  end,  immutable,  as  a  retigibn  given  by 
God  must  necessarily  be :  the  discipline,  or  means 
of  supporting  it,  mutable,  as  the  ordinances  of 
mefi  must  be,  according  tor  the  vicissitude  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  fluctuation  of  human  affairs* 
But  their  successors  did,  and  have  done  ever  since, 
the  very  reverse  of  this,  and  it  is  astonishing  W 
observe  what  a  bustle  they  made,  and  what  con- 
tests they  had  about  the  time  of  keeping  Easter^ 
and  other  points  of  discipline  and  ceremony,  which 
the  apostles  had  not  thought  of  importance 
enough  to  deserve  their  (Jecision,  nor  even  their 
notice.  All  these  fluctuated,  therefore,  ex- 
tremely in  the ,  same  churches,  and  varied  in  dif- 
ferent churches,  during  tt>e  first  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  especially  until  the  synagogue  was 
honourably  buried  *,  if  it  cap  be  said  to  be  so  even 
at  this  day.  I  interpose  this  doubt,  not  only  be- 
cause their  remains  a  tang  of  Judaism  among  se- 
veral of  the  eastern  sects,  which  will  not  appear 
strange  to  those  who  know,  that  the  Christian 
church  of  Jerusalem  judaised  during  a  succession 
of  fifteen  bishops,  but  because  the  western  -sect, 
your  pretended  Catholick  church,  instead  t)f  as- 
serting evangelical  freedom  from  the  bondage  of 
the  Mosaical  law,  or  rather  while  she  asserts  it, 
has  introduced  many  things  from  this  very  law,  and 
has  the  front  to  justify  them  on  the  authority  of 
it,  under  a  new  dispensation,  that  takes  all  autho- 

f  .  ■         Donee  syaagoga  honorific^  sepulta  fuerit.    Card. 
Jkm,  de  Rebus  Litur.  1. 1. 

rity 
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rity  from  it,  according  to  St.  Paul,  Ointment,, 
holy  water,  incense,  tapers,  the  consecration  of 
altars,  and  the  celebration  of  jubilees,  are  of  thia 
kind.  But  I  think  that  your  doctors  would  not 
sound  so  high  this  authority,  if  these  things  were 
alone  concerned.  There  are  others  which  im- 
port them  more,  and  which  they. have  been  obliged 
to  establish  on  Jewish  authority,  for  want  of  any 
better ;  and  it  is  for  the  sake  of  such  institutions, 
that  they  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  accustom 
tnen  to  respect  this  authority  on  other  occasions, 
on  such  particularly  as  relate  to  thp  immediate 
service  of  God,  of  which  custom,  not  reason  nor 
revelation  most  eertainjy,  has  made  them  to  pass 
for  essential  parts..  The  divine  right  of  tithes 
was  established  by  the  law  of  Moses.  By  virtue 
of  that  law,  the  christian  priesthood  claim  it* 
The  nasci  was  the  pontiff  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
head  of  their  church.  From  hence  an  argument 
the  more  for  the  supreme  authority  of  the  pope* 
Councils  are  derived  from  the  Sanbedrin,  and 
the  whole  system  of  the  hierarchy  and  of  ecelesn 
astical  regimen  from  the  constitution  of  the  Jew- 
ish church.  I  take  no  'notice  here  of  the  share 
which  paganism  had  in  all  that  ba$  been  mention* 
ed,  either  immediately  or  mediately  through  Ju- 
daism. Enough  is  said  for  my  present  purpose; 
and  .observations  of  that  3ort  will  be  more  ogees* 
sary  under  another  head 

Let  those  now,  who  object  to  religion  on  ac- 
count of  external  duties,  rites,,  ceremonies,  and 
ecclesiastical  institutions,  learn  to  be  more  just 

in 
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io  their  censures.     Let  them  learn  to  distinguish 
rightly  between  those  things  which  the  Gospel  re- 
quires, and  those  which  the  church  imposes.     If 
they  do  not  make  this  distinction,  their  objections 
are  trifling :  and  if  they  do  make  it,  tbey  may  have 
the  concurrence  of  every  sincere  and  intelligent 
Christian   along  with  them;  for  reasons  which 
are  not  theirs  indeed,  since  they  are  intended  to 
Strengthen    and  confirm,    not  to  weaken    nor  * 
explode    religion.        When    we    consider    how 
strong  the  impressions  of   sense  are,   and  bow 
they  are  apt  to  control  that  which  should  con- 
trol them,  we  may  find,   perhaps,   very  sufficient 
reason  to  incline  us  to  approve  in  general  the  use 
of  ceremonies,  and  the  pomp  of  external  service 
in  religion.    To  keep  up  a  sense  of  it  in  the  minds 
of  men,  there  seem   to  be  but  two  ways.    To 
strike  the  senses  frequently  by  publick  and  solemn 
acts  of  religious  worship,  and  to  heat  the  brain 
by  notions  of  an  inward  operation  of  the  spirit, 
and  of  a  sort  of  mystical  devotion  independent  of 
outward  forms,  or  even  inconsistent  with  them. 
One  of  these  leads  to  superstition,  the  other  to 
enthusiasm.     Both  are  silly  ;  but  the  last  is  bad 
in   this  respect :'  it  is  less  governable  and  less 
Curable.    Superstition  is  folly.     Enthusiasm  is 
madness.     It  is  good  to  be  on  our  guard  against 
both.     But  I  am  to  speak  in  this  place  of  the  first 
alone,  and  as  to  that,  the  solemn  magnificence  of 
a  church,  the  grave  and  moving  harmony  of  mu- 
sick,  the  pomp  and  order  of  ceremonies  decently 
performed,  the  composed  looks,  and  the  mystical 

vestments 
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vestments  of  the  priests  who  perform  them,  all 
this,  I  think,  cannot  fail  to  inspire  an  awful  re- 
spect, and  to  maintain  a  devout  attention  of  mind 
in  the  generality.  Here  and  there  a  man,  per- 
haps, may  take  these  ceremonies,  and  those  who 
perform  them,  for  what  they  are,  and  not  be  im- 
posed upon  by  them,  either  before  or  after  the 
celebration  of  such  rites  as  these.  But  during 
the  celebration  of  them,  while  the^  spectacle  is 
before  his  eyes,  and  the  sound  in  his  ears,  I  think 
that  the  same  impressions  will  be  made  in  some 
degree  even  on  such  a  man  as  this.  You  and  I 
knew  Betterton  and  Mrs.  Barry  off  the  stage,  as 
well  as  on  it,  and  yet  I  am  persuaded  neither  of 
us  could  ever  see  Jaffier  and  Belvidera  without 
borrour  and  compassion.  I  do  not  pretend  to  de- 
cide in  the  dispute  about  the  pomp  of  external 
service.  I  only  speak  according  to  what  I  have 
felt.  But  though  I  do  not  take  part,  on  the 
whole,  for  the  use  or  disuse  of  church  ceremo- 
nies, it  may  be  allowed  me  to  declare  against  the 
abuse  of  them  all,  as  a  friend,  not  as  an  enemy 
to  religion.  It  is  certain  that  this  abuse  has  de- 
feated the  very  end  to  which  they  were  directed, 
or  which  served  as  a  reason  for  the  introduction 
pf  them,  and  has  substituted  something,  which 
is  not  religion,  in  the  place  of  it.  Our  spiritual 
guides  have  run  into  wild  extremes.  Some  have 
showed  a  great  disregard  to  good  works,  an<J  have 
talked  of  justifying  faith  alone,  as  the  sole  means 
pf  salvation,  and  in  contradistinction  to  good 
HQrk§,  lilce  the  Scotch  presbyterian  person,  whp 

assured 
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-assured  his  brethren  from  the  pulpit,  that  immo- 
rality had  destroyed  ifs  thousands,  but  morality 
it's  ten  thousands.    Others  have  insisted  much  on 
good  works,  but  they  have  confounded  the  nature 
of  them.      They  have  rather  meaned,  by  good 
works,  the  practice  of  arbitrary  duties,  which  ec- 
clesiastical discipline  has  established,  or  ecclesias- 
tical authority  recommended,  and  which  are  beg- 
garly elements  indeed,  than  the  practice  of  those 
moral  duties,  which  reason  prescribes,  as  well  as 
.  revelation.     How  much  they  prefer  the  former  to 
the  latter,  may  appear  by  the  universal  practice 
of  most  christian  countries.     In  some,  the  man 
who  stabs  his  enemy  goes  to  confession,  and  his 
conscience  is  never  quiet,  till  he  has  purchased  ab- 
solution by  money,  or  by  penance,  or  by  both. 
The  woman  who  lies  in  the  arms  of  her  adulterer 
will  leap  out  of  bed,  and  knock  her  forehead,  and 
beat  her  breast,  at  the  tinkling  of  a  little  beH  in  the 
street.   Nay  in  the  country  where  I  have  passed 
so  many  years   of  my  life,  where  bigotry  is  less 
prevalent,  generally  speaking,  than  in  others  of 
the  same  communion,  the  poor  man  who  has  eat 
an  egg  in  Lent,  when  eggs  have  not  been  permit- 
ted by  the  bishop,  and  who  had  perhaps  nothing 
else  to  eat,  cannot  be  absolved  by  the  same  priest 
that  might  absolve  him  for  neglecting  the  worship, 
or  offending  against  the  law  of  God.     The  for- 
mer sin  is  of    a  blacker   dye    than  these,  and 
he  must  have  recourse  for  absolution  to  a  higher 
authority ;  which  is  an  imitation  of  the  Jews  like- 
wise, among  whom  any  offence  against  the  ritual 
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law  was  punished  more  severely  than  crimes  much 
more  grievous  in  their  nature,  as  I  believe  it  has 
been  observed  already  after  Dr.  Spencer.  But 
enough  has  been  said  concerning  duties  added  by 
the  Gospel  to  natural  religion,  and  duties  added 
by  the  church  to  those  of  both.  It  is  time  to 
speak  of  articles  of  faith,  which  make  a  third  and 
last  part  of  the  analyse  of  Christianity. 

SECT.    VIII. 

It  is  this  part  that  has  furnished  matter  of 

strife,  contention,  and  all  uncharhableness,  even 

in,  as  well  as  from,  the  apostolical  age.     It  13 

this  that  has  added  a  motive  the  more,  and  one 

that  is  stronger  than  any  other,  to  animosity  and 

hatred,  to  wars  and  massacres,  and  to  that  cruel 

principle  which  was  never  known  till  Christians 

introduced  it  into  the  world,   to  persecution  for 

opinions,  for  opinions  often  of  the  most  abstract 

speculation,  and  of  the  least  importance  to  civil 

or  religious  interests.     It  is  this,  in  short,  whose 

effects  have  been  so  fatal  to  the  peace  and  happi* 

pess  of  mankind^  that  nothing  which  the  enemies 

of  religion  can  say  on  the  subject  will  be  exaggera* 

ted  beyond  the  truth.     But  still  the  charge  they 

bring  will  be  unjustly  brought.     These  effects 

have  not  been  caused  by  the  Gospel,  but  by  the 

system  raised  upon  it.     Not  by  the  revelation 

of  God,  but  by  the  inventions  of  men.    We  dis«- 

tinguished  before  between  the  original  and  the 

traditional  proofs,  and  we  must  distinguish  here 

between 
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between  the  original  and  traditional  matter  of 
these  revelations.  The-  Gospel  of  Christ  is  one 
thing,  the  Gospel  of  St  Paul,  and  of  all  those  who 
have  grafted  after  him  on  the  same  stock,  is 
another. 

I  will  not  say,  that  one  article  of  belief  alone 
is  necessary  to  make  men  Christians,  the  belief 
that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  promised  to  the  Jew*, 
and  foretold  by  their  prophets.  This  may  be  the 
primary,  but  it  is  not  the  sole  object  of  our  faitlu 
There  are  other  things  doubtless  contained  in  the 
revelation  be  m9.de  of  himself,  dependeat  on,  and 
relative  to  this  article,  without  the  belief  of  which 
I  suppose,  that  our  Christianity  would  be  very 
defective.  But  this  I  say ;  the  articles  of  belief, 
which  Christ  himself  enacted  by  what  he  said,  and 
by  what  he  did,  have  been  lengthened  immeasura- 
bly, and  we  may  add  both  unnecessarily  and  pre- 
sumptuously by  others  since  his  time.  The  sys* 
tern  of  religion,  which  Christ  published,  and  his 
evangelists  recorded,  is  a  complete  system  to  all 
the  purposes  of  true  religion,  natural  and  reveal- 
ed. It  contains  all  the  duties  of  the  former,  it 
enforces  them,  by  asserting  the  divine  mission  of 
the  publisher,  who  proved  his  assertions  at  the 
same  time  by  his  miracles,  and  it  enforces  the 
whole  law  of  faith,  by  promising  rewards,  and 
threatening  punishments,  which  he  declares  he 
will  distribute  when  he  comes  to  judge  the  world. 
Beside  which,  if  we  do  not  acknowledge  the  sys- 
tem of  belief  and  practice,  which  Jesus,  the  finish- 
er as  well  as  author  of  our  faith,  left  behind  hiip 

to 
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to  be,  in  the  extent  in  which  he  reveSted  and  \€U 
it,  complete  and  perfect,  we  must  be  reduced 
to  the  grossest  absurdity,  and  to  little  less  than 
blasphemy. 

These  reasons,  which  cut  up  the  root  of  arti- 
ficial theology,  deserve,  for  that  reason,  to  be 
more  fully  explained.  If  we  do  not  acknowledge 
them,  we  assume,  that  the  Son  of  God,  who  was 
sent  by  thje  Father  to  make  a  new  covenant  with 
mankind,  and  to  establish  a  spiritual  kingdom  on 
the  ruins  of  paganism,  and  the  reformation  at 
least  of  Judaism,  executed  his  commission  im- 
perfectly ;  we  assume,  that  he  died  to'  redeem 
mankind  from  sin,  and  from  death,  the  wages  of 
sin,  but  that  he  left  them  at  the  same  time  with- 
out sufficient  information  concerning  that  faith 
in  him,  and  that  obedience  to  his  law,  which 
Could  alone  make  this  redemption  effectual  to  all 
the  gracious  purposes  of  it ;  since  we  might  rise 
to  immortality  indeed  by  the  merits  of  his  passion, 
but  this  resurrection  might  be  to  damnation  too, 
Unless  an  entire  faith  in  him,  cooperating  with 
our  imperfect  obedience,  justifiedand  saved  us. 
In  short,1  \\e  assume,  that  they  who  were  conver- 
ted to  Christianity  by  Christ  himself,  and  who  died 
before  the  supposed  imperfection  of  his  revelation 
had  been  supplied  by  the  apostles,  by  Paul  par* 
ticularly,  lived  and  died  without  a  sufficient  know* 
ledge  of  the  terms  of  Salvation,  than  which  nothing 
can  be  said  more  abominable.  Natural  religion 
may  be  collected,  slowly,  perhaps,  though  suffi- 
ciently, by  natural  reason,  from  the  works  of  God, 

wherein 
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therein  he  manifests  bis  will  to  mankind.  But  a 
teligion,  revealed  by  God  himself  immediately, 
mustiiave  been  complete  and  perfect  from  the 
first  promulgation  in  the  inind  of  every  convert  to 
it,  according  to  all  our  ideas  off  order:  and  if  we 
consider  it  as  a  covenant  of  grace/  the  covenant 
must  have  been  made  at  once,  according  to  all' 
these  ideas,  and  all  those  of  justice.  No  new  ar- 
ticles of  belief,  no  new  duties,  could  be  made  ne- 
ctessary  to  salvation  afterward,  without  changing 
the  covenant :  and  at  that  rate  how  many  new 
covenants  might  there  not  be  ?  How  often,  I 
say  it  with  horrour,  might  not  <£od  change  his 
mind  ? 

Will  it  be  urged,  as  an  answer  to  what  has  been 
said,  that  the  explanations  and  additions,  which 
have  been  made,  were  made  by  the  same  autho- 
rity that  made  the  original  covenant,  in  order  to 
ascertain,  the  terms,  and  to  secure  the  effect  of  it, 
and  that  there  is  therefore  no  reason  to  find  fault 
that  they  were  made  ?  But  if  this  should  be  said, 
instead  of  removing  one  absurdity  and  profana- 
tion, it  will  only  serve  to  advance  another.  The 
force  of  the  objection  rests  on  the  very  assertion 
contained  in  the  answer,  on  the  sameness  of  the 
authority.  If  the  additions  were  not  said  to  be 
made  by  the  same  authority,  they  would  be  enti- 
tled to  regard,  and  the  objection  would  vanish.  But 
since  they  are  said  to  be  so  made,  and  since  they 
make  a  change  in  the  covenant,  for  a  covenant  is 
changed  by  additional  conditions,  though  the  ori- 
ginal remain  still  in  force,  the  objection  is  confirm- 
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ed  by  the  answer ;  and  a  farther  absurdity  arises 
from  it,  or  the  same  absurdity  appears  in  a  new 
light.  If  it  was  necessary  that  the  apostles,  who 
were  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  other  inspired 
persons,  should  publish,  by  the  assistance  of  the 
spirit,  any  knowledge  necessary  to  salvation,  which 
Jesus  had  not  taught,  or  explain  the  covenant 
of  grace  more  perfectly  than  he  had  done ;  it  fol- 
lows, that  th^  third  person  of  the  Trinity  was  em- 
ployed to  assist  the  second  in  making  a  more  i&li 
and  perfect  publication  of  the  Gospel,  which  comes 
too  near  the  case  of  poor  mortals,  who  want  this 
assistance  to  receive  and  practise  the  Gospel  as 
they  ought,  and  to  whom  it  is  given  to  supply  the 
imperfection  of  their  nature.  Upon  the  whole, 
have  we  not  reason  to  distinguish  with  a  holy 
fear  between  the  original  system  of  Christianity, 
and  the  very  best,  if  that  could  be  ascertained,  of 
all  those  discordant  systems  into  which  the  pure 
ore  of  the  Gospel  has  been  so  often  melted  dowa 
and  cast  anew,  during  seventeen  centuries,  at  dif- 
ferent titpes,  and  every  time  with  such  a  mixture 
of  human,  alloy,  that  no  oAe  of  them  can  carry, 
without  fraud,  theinaage  and  superscription  of  our 
heavenly  Ceesar? 

Christianity,  as  it  stands  in  the  Gospel,  contains, 
not  only  a  complete  hut  a  very  plain  systeiQ  of  re- 
ligion ;  it  is  in  truth  the  system  of  natural  religion, 
and  such  it  might  have  continued  to  the  unspeak- 
able advantage  of  mankind,  if  it  had  been  propa- 
gated with  the  same  simplicity,  with  which  it  was* 
originally  taught  by  Christ  himself.      But  this 

-»-*  oeuld 
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could  not  have  happened,  unless  it  had  pleaded 
the  Divine  Providence  td  preserve  the  purity  of  it 
by  constant  interpositions,  arid  by  extradrdinary 
means  sufficient  to  altfer  the  brdinary  course  Of 
things.  Such  a  constant  interposition,  and  such 
(extraordinary  means,  nbt  being  employed,  Chris- 
tianity was  left  veyy  soon  to  shift  for  itself,  in 
the  midst  of  a  frantick  world,  and  in  ah  age  when 
the  mbst  licentious  reasonings,  and  the  itiost  ex- 
travagant superstitibns,  in  Opinion  and  practice, 
prevailed  universally  Under  thte  respectable  names 
of  theolOgy  and  metaphysics;  and  when  the  Jews 
themselves,  On  whose  religion,  and  on  the  autho- 
rity of  whose  scriptures  Christianity  was  founded, 
had  already  gone  far  in  corrupting  both,  by  oral 
traditions  and  cabalistical  whimsies,  by  a  mixture 
of  notions  taken  from  the  Chaldaick  philosophy  du- 
ring their  captivity,  and  from  the  Greciaii  philo- 
sophy since  the  fexpedition  of  Alexander;  Tht 
traces  of  these  mixtures  are  discernable.  Those 
of  -Greek  origin  most  manifestly;  and  anrong 
them,  those  of  Platonism  are  so  strongly  marked, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  them.  This  phi- 
losophy was  the  very  quintessence  of  the  theology 
and  metaphysicks,,  which  Plato,  and  Pythagoras 
before  him,  had  imported  into  Greece.  It  had 
been  extracted  by  the  intense  heat  of  the  warmest 
imagination  that  ever  Greece  produced,  and  had 
contributed  more  than  any  other  system  of  pagan- 
ism to  turn  (heists  into  enthusiasts,  and  to  con- 
firm that  fondness  for  mystery,  without  an  air  of 
which  no  doctrine  could  pass  for  divine.  What 
a  a  2  effect 
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effect  all  these  circumstances  had  on  Christianity, 
and  how  they  served  to  raise  an  intricate,  volumi- 
nous, and  contentious  science  on  foundations  of 
the  greatest  simplicity  and  plainness,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  examine  more  particularly,  and  in 
such  a  detail  as  the  nature  of  these  Essays  which 
are  not  designed  to  be  treatises,  and  my  confined 
knowledge  of  antiquity,  penriR.  The  extent  of 
one  and  the  other  will  be  sufficient,  perhaps,  fojr 
our  purpose* 


S#CT.    IX. 

Men  have  accustomed  themselves  to  talk  so 
vaguely  about  mysteries,  that  the  very  meaning  of 
the  word  is  become  a  mystery.  The  whole  New 
Testament  has  been  called  the  Gospel,  and  the 
whole  Gospel  a  mystery;  Both  very  improperly ; 
for  the  first  confounds  what  should  be  always  dis- 
tinguished in  favour  of  the  original  system  of 
Christianity:  and  the  second  is  absurd  in  the 
highest  degree,  since  nothing  can  be  conceived 
to  be  more  so  than  to  predicate  two  contradictory 
terms  of  the  same  subject.  To  affirm  that  a  thing 
is,  and  is-not  existent  at  the  same  time,  is  just  as 
reasonable  as  to  affirm, that  the  Gospel  is  at  once 
a  revelatfon  and  a  mystery,  a  thing  shown  and  a 
thing  hidden.  That  there  are  many  ambiguous 
expressions,  and  many  dark  sayings,  in  the  Gospel ; 
ihat  there  are  many  doctrines,  which  reason  would 
never'have  taught,  nor  is  able  to  comprehend  now 

they 
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they  are  taught ;  cannot  be  denied.    Kay  the  ut- 
most human  endeavours  have  been,  and  must  be 
always,  employed  in  vain  to  reduce  the  intire  plan 
of  divine  wisdom  in  the  mission  of  Christ,  and 
the  redemption  of  man,  to  a  coherent,  intelligible, 
and  reasonable  system  of  doctrines  and  facts.     Is 
it  strange  that  it  should  be  so  ?    It  could  not  be 
otherwise.    Two  of  the  evangelists  recorded,  as 
witnesses,  what  they  saw  and  heard  in  this  extra- 
ordinary conjuncture,  and  two  others  what  they 
were  told  about  it.     Not  the  whole  indeed  ;  for 
then  the  world  could  not  have  contained  the  books 
that  would  have  been  written,  but  as  much  as  was 
necessary,  and  even  a  little  more  than  was  strict* 
ly  so,  to  account  for  the  establishment  of  the  spi- 
ritual  kingdom  of  Christ,  as  it  is  called  improper* 
ly  enough,  and  to  explain  the  laws  of  it,  and  the 
conditions  of  admission  into  it.     If  a  great  prince 
should  arise  in  any  country,  make  an  intire  revo- 
lution in  the  constitution  of  it,  reform  some,  and 
abolish  others  of  the  ancient  laws  and  customs, 
and  establish  a  pew  government  on  new  principles 
of  government,  would  it  not  be  sufficient  for  the 
people  to  know  his  right  in  general,  and  the  mea- 
sures of  their  obedience  in  particular?     Would 
they  complain,  if  some  things  essential  to  nei- 
ther, and  scarce  relative  to  the  latter,  were  ob« 
scurely  mentioned  in  any  of  his  declarations  or 
Constitutions,  that  they  wanted  a  complete  system 
of  the  government  to  which  they  submitted  them* 
selves,  and  were  therefore  obliged  to  supply  on 
their  own  authority  what  they  had  not  received  on 
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the  futthority  of  their  legislator.^    I  think  they 
would   make  no   such   complaint.      Reasonable 
ipen  I  fun  sure  would  not.    To  such  the  whole 
would  appear  plain  enough,  and  they  wpuld  re? 
solve  to  believe  and  obey  it  m  the  obyioqs  and 
literal  sense,  while  a  few  busy,  pyercnrious,  $nd 
de?igping  pqliticians  might  reqder  what  was  plain, 
intricate,  and  two  or^three  dark  expression^,  the 
sjjlgect  pf  perpetual  dispute,  and  irrpcopcilable 
divisiop,  by  their  refinements.    Thus  the  peace  of 
spcjety  might  be  broken?  and  the  very  end  of  go- 
vernment be  defeated,  not  by  ftny  want  of  neces- 
sary ioformatiqn,  but  by  an  affectation  of  know- 
ing  more  than,  the  legislator  thought  it  necessary 
tiiat  they  should  know.    Suph  a§  I  have  repre- 
sented these  politicians  in  civil  government,  such 
J^ve  divines  and  metaphysicians  shown  themselves 
i»  religion :  and  it  i§  full  as  unjust  tQ  charge  the 
mischiefs  that  have  followed  in  one  p ase  on  reli- 
^on,  as  it  wopld  be  to  charge  tjiose  that  would 
follow  in  the  other  on  government. 

The  only  way  t?  h^ve  prevented  such  mischief 
q$  these  from  arising  in  the  city  pf  God  would  have 
beep  this,  that  Christian?  should  have  adhered 
closely  to  the  Gospel,  as  it  was.  taught  by  Christ 
"himself ;  that  they  should  have  thought  it,  as  he 
thought  it,  sufficient  for  them ;  have  received  im- 
plicitly wh^t  is  plainly  revealed  in  it,  and  have 
avoided  all  dogmatical  decisions  on  things  ob- 
scure or  doubtful.  Explanations  in  all  these  cases 
serve  only  to  multiply  disputes,  and  to  establish 
religJLon,  Qn  buWP*  instead  of  divipe   autbori-. 
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*y.     This  fcflprds  a  rule  invariable  as   God, him- 
self. _  The  other  fluctuates  as  the  opinions,   and 
even  the  interests  of  men  vary.     Under  one, 
Christians  might  have  continued  united  in   the 
same  communion;  and  even  members  of  the  same 
family,  friends  and  brethren.    Under  the  other  it 
is  impossible  that  this,  which  is  the  great  object 
of  Christianity,  should  be  obtained  ;  and  there- 
fore I  am  willing  to  believe,  that  they  who  had 
been    the  immediate  disciples    of   the   Savioiir 
preached  his  Gospel  in  a  spirit  of  union,  in  so 
simple  a  style,    and  in  so   strict  and   scrupu- 
lous a   conformity  to   the  revelations    he   had 
made,    in  what    form    soever    the  writings    of 
these    men  have    come  down   to    us,    through 
very     interpolating    hands,     that     there     nei- 
ther was  nor  could  be  any  division  among  them, 
ndr  any  seeds  of  division  sowed  by  them*     He 
who  compares  the  Epistles  of  James,  of  Peter,  and 
John,  such  as  we  have  them,  with  those  of  Paul, 
and  all  these  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel^  will 
be  perhaps  of  this  opinion ;  at  least  he  will  have 
no  ground  to  say  of  the  three  first,  that  they  were 
authors  of  new  gospels,  as  he  will  have  grounds  to 
say  of  the  last,  and  as  the  last  does  in  effect  say 
of  himself.     He  Will  be  of  this  opinion  too  the 
more  easily,  on  account  of  a  very  sensible  differ* 
ence  in  the  manner  as  well  as  the  matter  of  their 
writings.     There  is  a  most  remarkable*  anB  amia- 
ble anecdote  to  this  purpose  mentioned  by  some 
writers,  and  for  which  the  authority  of  Jerom  is 
cited*     Sl  John  had  been  long  confined  in  the 
A  A  4  island 
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island  of  Patmos,  to  which  Domitian  had  banish* 
ed  him,  and  where  it  is  pretended  that  he  writ 
the  Apocalypse,  that  strange  rhapsody  of  unin- 
telligible revelations,  as  they  are  called  most  ab- 
surdly. It  is  much  more  probable,  and  more  for 
the  honour  of  the  evangelist,  as  well  as  of  Chris- 
tianity, to  believe,  that  they  were  composed  by 
Cerinthus,  by  a  visionary  of  the  same  name  as 
that  of  the  apostle,  or  by  some,  other  enthusiast. 
They  were  not  admitted  into  the  canon  at  Laodi- 
cea,  nor  would  have  been  ever  admitted  to  dis* 
grace  it,  if  Justin,  I  re  nee  us,  Origen,  and  Ter* 
tullian,  in  whom  the  love  of  mystery  was  a  kind 
of  delirium,  and  after  their  example  several  of  the 
Other  fathers,  had  not  crowded  them  into  the  ca- 
non by  receiving  them  as  canonical.  The  aneo 
dote  I  am  about  to  produce  wiil  show  how  far 
St.  John  was,  though  his  Gospel  gave  him  the 
title  of  the  theologian,  from  multiplying  and  pro- 
pagating mysteries,  and  how  he  retained  that  char 
racter  pf  plainness  and  simplicity,  which  he  had 
acquired  in  the  school  of  his  divine  master.  Dor 
tnitiandead,  and  Nerva  emperour,  the  holy  evan- 
gelist returned  to  his  church  at  Epbesus,  threer 
score  years  after  the  death  of  Jesus.  Not  only 
the  Gospels,  bis  own  among  the  rest,  which  it  is 
said  that  he  writ  at  the  desire  of  his  people  as 
soon  as  he  returned  to  them  ;  but  even  the  Epist- 
les were  then  writ,  and  the  system  of  Christianity 
had  taken,  in  most  of  the  churches  at  least,  the 
form  which  Paul  had  given  it.  If  the  good  old 
ifian,    feeble  and  decrepit,  was  ynable  to  make 

long 
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long  sermons,  it  appeared  that  he  did  not  think, 
them  very  necessary  neither  ;  for  when  he  spoke 
in  the  pubiick  assemblies,  the  sum  of  what  he  said 
was,  children  love  one  another.  The  people  of 
Ephesus,  where  Paul  bad  been,  where  he  boast- 
ed that  he  had  fought  with  beasts  after  the  mane 
ner  of  men,  where  he  had  certainly  made  long 
and  mystical  discourses,  were  disappointed  and 
dissatisfied  with  the  succinct  and  plain  doctrine  of 
their  bishop  ;  but  when  they  expostulated  with 
him  upon  it,  they  had  a  very  short  and  decisive 
answer,  this  the  Lord  commands ;  and  if  you  do 
this,  it  is  sufficient.  He  spoke  to  men  who  be* 
lieved  already  in  Jesus  the  Messiah,  and  in  all 
that  he  had  just  before  recorded  in  the  Gospel  he 
published  at  their  request,  after  his  return  from 
Patmos.  Whatever  others  might  think,  be 
thought  that  the  Gospel  wanted  no  further  ex* 
platiations,  nor  extensions,  and  contented  him* 
self  therefore  to  recai  to  their  memory,  on  every 
Occasion,  that  fundamental  article  of  the  law  of 
nature,  apd  the  law  of  the  Gospel,  universal  be- 
nevolence. 

The  character  of  St.  John  was  not  that  of  St. 
Paul  One  had  been  formed  m  the  bosom  of 
Jesus  ;  called  to  be  a  disciple,  and  commissioned 
to  be  an  apostle,  instructed  by  the  doctrine  and 
example  of  his  master.  He  had,  like  peter  and 
the  rest,  no  other  science,  and  what  that  was  the 
four  evangelists  tell  us.  Paul,  on  the  contrary, 
had  been  educated  in  the  schools  of  the  law,  such 
*5  the  law  was  becomp  in  those  days,  when  oral 

tradition, 
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tradition,  rcabalistical  mysteries,  and  scraps  of 
Pythagorician,  Platonick,  and  even  Stoician  doc- 
trines, had  been  blended  with  it,  and  composed 
the  most  extravagant  systems  of  philosophy  and 
religion.  The  masters  of  all  this  learning  were 
the  Pharisees,  whose  sect  began  probably  two 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  and  was  in  the  high- 
est reputation  when  he  c^me  into  the  world.  Of 
this  sect  was  Paul ;  and  he  continued  in  it  till  he 
was  about  forty  years  old,  profitting  in  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Jews  above  many  of  his  equals  «  ■■ 
exceedingly  zealous  of  the  traditions  of  his  fathers 

and  persecuting  the  church  of  God*.     After 

this,  he,  who  had  resisted  so  many  miracles,  was 
converted  by  a  miracle,  which  he  and  his  amanu- 
ensis Luke  have  related.  He  was  called  by  God 
himself  in  a  great  light,  which  was  always  under- 
stood to  denote  some  divine  presence,  to  be  ail 
apostle,  a  chosen  vessel,  replenished  with  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  overflowing  with  grace* 
His  peculiar  destination  was  to  preach  Christ* 
whom  God  had  revealed  in  him,  among  the  hea- 
then: and  this  he  began  to  do  immediately,  for 
being  made  an  apostle  by  a  distinct  commission 
from  the  rest,  he  conferred  not  with  flesh  and 
blood,  nor  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  them  which 
were  apostles  before  him,  but  preached  as  soon 
as  his  eyes  were  opened,  as  he  had  received  the 
imposition  of  hands,  and  as  he  had  been  baptised, 
by  virtue  of  a  particular  inspiration,  that  Gospel, 

*  Epist.  to  the  Gal*  chap,  l«    .  ; 
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of  which  he  speaks  to  the  Galatians  with  so  much 
confidence,  that  he  pronounces  every  one  who 
should  preach  any  thing  different  from  it,  himself, 
an  angel  from  Heaven,  and  therefore  most  certainly 
even  the  other  apostles,  accursed.     It  was  not  till 
three  years  after  his  journey  into  Arabia,  and  his 
return  to  Damascus,  that  he  went  to  Jerusalem, 
where  he  communicated  privately  to  them,  which 
were  of  reputation,  the  Gospel  he  preached  to  the 
Gentiles  j  for  he  might  want  their  approbation, 
though  he  did  not  want  their  information  nor 
advice  :  and  this  he  obtained  so  far,  that  they  gave 
him  and  Barnabas  the  right  hand  of  fellowship, 
that  these  two  should  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  they,  that  is,  the  other  apostles,  to 
the  children  of  Israel. 

This  short  deduction  of  facts,  taken  from  St. 
Paul's  own  account  of  himself,  and  in  which  ho 
assured  tine  Galatians  before  God  that  he  lied  not, 
may  serve  to  introduce  an  observation  touched 
upon  already,  apd  more  easily  made  than  explain- 
ed. In  the  last  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, he  calls  the  Gospel  he  preached,  my  Gos- 
pel ;  which  expression  he  cannot  be  supposed  to 
jhave  used,  says  Mr.  Locke  in  his  note  on  the  pas- 
sage, very  justly,  unless  he  knew  that  what  ha 
preached  had  something  in  it,  that  distinguished  it 
from  what  was  preached  by  others.  But  what 
that  was  we  are  left  by  this  able  commentator  to 
seek.  It  was  not  plainly,  what  he  says  it  was 
plainly,  the  mystery  of  God's  purpose  of  taking 

in  the  Gentiles  to  be  his  people and  without 
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subjecting  them  to  circumcision,  or  the  law  of 
Moses*     If  this  mystery,    so  inconsistent  with 
the  declarations  and  practice  of  Jesus,  was  re* 
vealed  to  Paul,  it  was  revealed  to  the  apostles  too, 
since  they  preached  and  published  the  giad  tidings 
of  salvation  indifferently  to  the  Jews  and  Gen* 
tiles ;  in  doipg  which,  had  this  mystery  been  re- 
vealed to  him,  exclusively  of  them,  they  would 
have  been  apostles  of  Paul,  in  this  instance,   ra- 
ther  than  of    Christ.     If  the  exemption  of  the 
gentile  converts  from  circumcision,  and  other  ob- 
servances of  the  Mosaical  law,  was  the  mystery, 
the  mystery  was  explained  by  the  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Jerusalem;  by  which   nothing   more 
was  required  of   the  Gentiles,    than   to  abstain 
from  idolatry,  or  meats  offered   to  idols,    from 
fornication,  and  from  blood.     St  Pad  I  assumed, 
indeed,  that  not  only  the  vocation   of  the  Gen- 
tiles, but  this  exemption  in  favour  of  them,    and 
of  the  Jews  too,  were  mysteries  revealed  particu- 
larly to  him.     It  is  evident,  however,  that  the 
other  apostles,  and  the  elders,    looked  on  it  as  no 
mystery  at  all,  and  that  they  treated  it  as  a  (natter 
of  discipline;  so  that  a  question  may  arise,    whe- 
ther St.  Paul  was,    what  the  Pope  pretends  to  be, 
above  the  couneil,  or  the  council  above  him.    The 
apostles  had  given  no  directions  to  insist,  that  the 
Gentiles  should,   or  should  not,  submit   to  cir- 
cumcision, and  to  the  yokes  of  the  law,  which 
St.   Peter  scruples  not  to  say,  in  his  speech   oa 
j£at    occasion,  were  so  heavy,    that    *4  neither 

they 
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4i  they  nof  their  fathers  were  able  to  bear  the  A  V* 
In  a  word,  by  the  opinion  St*  James  delivered, 
and  by  the  whole  tenour  of  the  decree,  it  is  mani- 
fest, that  the  mistaken  zeal  for  the  law,  which 
some  of  the  Jews  retained  after  their  conversion, 
and  perhaps  the  immoderate  zeal  of  St.  Paul  for 
an  immediate  and  total  abolition  of  it,  had  given 
rise  to  this  dispute;  and  that  it  was  determined 
not  as  a  point  on  which  the  divine  purpose  had 
been  revealed  to  Paul,  or  any  one  else,  but  ac- 
cording  to  what .  has  been  just  now  said,  as  a 
point  of  discipline,  left  to   the  discretion  of  the 
apostles  and  elders,  whose  sole   regard  was  to 
prevent  any  schism  in  a  church  hardly  yet  formed, 
and  who,  for  that  reason,  while  they  indulged  the 
Jews   in  circumcision,  and  other  ritual  observ* 
ances  of  their  law,  exempted  the  Gentiles  from 
the  far  greatest  and  heaviest  part  of  them. 

But  there  is  something  more  to  be  observed  If 
the  purpose  of  God  was  to  take  the  Gentiles  to 
be  his  people,  under  the  Messiah,  in  this  manner, 
if  their  abstaining  from  Jewish  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies was  a  positive  law  of  God,  under  the  new  co- 
venant, as  the  abstaining  from  idolatry  was  both 
under  the  new  and  under  the  old,  bow  came  it  to 
pass,  that  the  Messiah  himself  gave  no  instruc- 
tion about  it  to  his  apostles,  when  he  sent  them 
to  preach  his  Gospel  to  all  nations,  and,  as  we 
may  say,  to  people  his  kingdom,  which  they  did 
chiefly  out  of  the  Gentile  world?     Why  was  the 

•  Acta,  chap.  xv. 
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tevelation  of  this  important  mystery,  so  necessary* 
to  be  published  at  the  very  first  publication  of  the1 
Gospel,  if  it  was  the  eternal  purpose  of  God,  of 
else  not  necessary  at  all,  reserved  for  St  Paul, 
who  was  then  a  persecutor,  not  a  preacher  of  the 
Gospel,  and  whose  apostleship  did  not  begin  be- 
fore the  conversions?  Shall  we  say,  that  this  eter- 
nal purpose  of  the  Father  .was  unknown  to  the 
Son  ?  We  shalL  blaspheme  if  we  do.  Shall  we  say, 
that  it  was  known  to  him,  but  that  he  neglected 
to  communicate  it  to  the  first  preachers  of  his  Gos- 
pel, and  gave  them  imperfect  instructions?  The 
profanation  will  be  little  less.  These  questions, 
and  some  others  of  the  same  kind,  will  not  be 
easily  answered,  unless  it  be  by  men  who  are  never 
at  a  loss  to  aecount  for  the  absurdities  that  they 
impute  to  the  divine  conduct,  by  supposing  it  di- 
rected  according  to  such  partialities,  as  are 
proportioned  to  the  lowness  of  their  minds :  but 
the  pertness,  not  to  say  the  impudence,  of  these 
men,  deserving  no  regard,  we  must  seek  another 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  endeavour  to  find 
what  it  was  that  distinguished  St.  Paul,  in  this 
respect,  from  the  other  apostles,  and  gave  him  a 
reason  for  calling  the  Gospel  he  preached  his  own 
Gospel. 

Some  solution  of  this  sort  may  occur  to  us, 
perhaps,  if  we  reflect  on  what  was  mentioned 
above,  concerning  the  difference  between  the  man-» 
ner  in  which  St.  Paul  preached  the  Gospel,  and 
that  of  the  other  apostles,  which  difference  marks 
very  strongly  the  different  schools  wherein  they 

had 
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bed  been  instructed,  and  bad  formed  tbe  habits 
that  characterised  them ;  the  school  of  Christ,  and 
the  school  of  Gamaliel.     From  one  of  these  the 
apostles  had  brought  great  modesty,  and  gentle- 
ness of  temper,  a  short,    familiar,    and  simple 
style,  like  that  of  their  Lord  and  master.     From 
the  other  St  Paul  carried  into   the  apostleship, 
with  a  great  stock  of  Jewish  learning,  a  great  deal 
of  that  assuming  air,  which  is  apt  to  accompany 
much  learning,  or  the  opinion  of  it :  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  him  obliged,  more  than  once,  in  his 
Epistles,  to  excuse  his  boasting,  and  the  value  be 
set  on  himself,  by  such  humble  expressions  as  a 
man  who  had  not  been  full  of  tbe  Holy  Ghost 
might,    in  his  case,  have  taken  a  pride  in  using. 
He  carried  with  him  likewise,  from  the  Pharisaical 
schools,  a  great  profusion  of  words,  and  of  in- 
volved unconnected  discourse,  even  on  thote  sub- 
jects which   required  to  be  the  most  clearly  and 
distinctly  developed,  if  they  were  to  be  insisted 
upon  at  all,  and  not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence 
rather,  or  touched    very  transiently,  as  they  had 
been  by  the  other  apostles.     The  other  *  apostles 
were  all  evangelists,  that  is,  they  were  publishers 
of  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  :  they  declared  to 
the  world,  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  that 
is,  the  spiritual  kingdom,   was  begun,  and  they 
taught  men  the  indispensable  conditions  of  belief 
and  practice,  in  order  to  be  admitted   into  it. 
Farther  than  was  necessary  to  this   purpose  they. 
did  not  affect  to   carry  their  doctrines.     They 
meaned  to  convince,  not  to  perplex  tbe  minds  of 

men* 
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men.  They  knew  that  by  dping  the  last,  they 
should  obstruct  the  first;  or  should  give  great 
advantage  to  the  false  doctors  that  were  arisen, 
and  were  to  arise  to  corrupt  Christianity.  St. 
Paul  was  a  loose  paraphraser,  a  cabalistieal  com- 
mentator, as  much,  at  least,  as  any*  ancient  or 
modern  rabbin  ;  and  though  his  Gospel  war,  ift  the 
fundamental  principles  of  it,  the  same  as  theirs, 
yet  he  mingled  it  up  with  so  much  of  his  own  the- 
ology, that  he  might  not,  improperly,  and  in  ouf 
sense,  call  it  his  own,  and  that  we  may  call  him 
the  father  of  artificial  theology.  Not  content  to 
reveal  mysterious  truths  in  propositions,  whose 
terms  were  intelligible,  though  the  manner  of  be- 
ing of  these  truths  was  still  a  mystery,  which  is 
no  objection  to  the  belief  of  any  thing  Contained 
in  a  revelation,  once  proved  to  be  divine,  he  am- 
plified them,  descanted  upon  them,  opened  the 
whole  oeconomy  of  divine  wisdom  from  Adam  to 
Christ,  and  accounted  for  the  several  dispensations 
of  God  to  man*  The  original  Gospel,  such  as 
the  other  apostles  preached  it,  was  a  plaii*  system 
of  belief  arid  practice,  fitted  for  all  times,  and 
proportioned  to  all  understandings.  St.  Paul's 
Gospel,  if  it  may  be  said  to  be  fitted  as  much  as 
the  others  for  all  times,  of  which  I  doubt,  cannot 
be  said  to  be  proportioned  to  all  understandings*. 
It  is  evidently  not  so  to  the  understandings  of  the 
deepest  divines,  and  the  most  subtile  metaphysi- 
cians; since  they  have  been  wrangling  about  it 
from  that  time  to  this,  and  have  established  the 
most  Opposite  doctrines  on  the  same  texts,   to  the 

breach 
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preach  of  all  charity,  and  the  disturbance  of  thg 
Christian  world*. 
Jt  ihay  b$  saitf,  that  some  passages  in  the  fouu 

*  I  will  irientjon  a  little  more  ftijly,  Jn  this  note,  what  I 
othiticd  in  the  text.  All  that  is  said  there  is  said  relatively  to 
received  interpretations  arid  opinions,  such  as  Mr,  Locke 
would  have  admitted^  and  were  therefore  proper  to  be  follow- 
ed in  reasoning  rigainst  him.  But  if  I  am  to  speak  my  own 
opinion  J  the  matter  in  question  may  be  decided  more  "shortly, 
and  on  the  tyhole  more  consistently.  St.  Paul  then  niight  very 
well  talk  of  his  Gospel;  even  in  contradistinction  to  that  of 
Christ,  and  others,  as  I  have  said,  that  were  directly  repug- 
nant both  to  the  word  and  example  of  the  Messiah.  Christ 
professed  Judaism,  and  declared  himself  Bent  to  the  Jews  alone, 
and  not  even  to  the  Samaritans,  so  positively,  that  when  he 
Commissioned  his  apostles.,  he  may  be,  and,  to  make  him  con* 
sistent?  ought  to  be  understood  to  have  meaned  no  more*  than 
to  send  them  to  the  Jews  dispersed  in  all  nations:  St.  Paul, 
<5n  the  contrary,  instead  of  grafting  Christianity  on  Judaism,  in- 
sisted on  Ati  entile  abolition  of  the  latter  :  to  which,  however, 
he  had  conformed  most  hypocritically  on  more  occasions  than 
one ;  and  hjs  doctrine  became,  not  at  once,  but  in  time,  the 
doctrine  of  the  christian  church.  This  may  appear  strange  to 
those  who  read,  without  a  free  consideration  of  what  they 
read  :  and  it  will  appear  still  more  strange  to  them  to  find  a 
pagan  empcrour,  and  a  great  enemy  both  of  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians, introduced  as  an  instrument  appointed  by  God  to  ac<* 
coraplish  his  secret  designs  in  confirming  the  doctrine  of  St. 
Paul's  Gospel;  and  yet  Hadrian  is  so  introduced  by  Sulgicius 
Sevcrus;  for  he  says,  that  the  christian  church  at  Jerusalem 
having  had  till  that  time  none  but  Jews  in  the  episcopal  chair, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  the  faithful  there  believing  in  Jesus 
Christ  without  departing  from  the  legal  ceremonies,  that  edict 
of  Hadrian,  which  hindered  Jews  from  going  to  Jerusalem,  was 
of  great  use  to  Christianity;  by  which  we  must  understand  the 
Christianity  of  St.  Paul's  Gospel,  and  not  that  of  Christ's. 

Vol.  VI.  B  b  • 
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Gospels,  and  even  some  expressions  of  Christ 
recorded  in  them,  have  been  liableto  various  iif* 
terpretations,  and  have  produced  such  disputes 
and  contests  as  these  which  I  ascribe  to  the  writ- 
ings of  St.  Paul.  But  although  this  be  undoubt- 
edly true,  the  difference  between  the  original  Gos- 
pel, and  that  of  St.  Paul,  is  very  real,  and  very 
manifest.  One  is  a  plain  and  clear  system  of  re- 
ligion, with  here  and  there  a  doubtful  phrase,  that 
casts  no  obscurity  on  the  rest.  The  other  is  an 
ihtricate  and  dark  system,  with  here  and  there  an 
intelligible  phrase,  that  casts  no  light  on  the  rest, 
but  is  rather  lost  in  the  gloom  of  the  whole.  By 
faith  I  may  believe,  but  by  faith  I  cannot  under* 
stand.  A  proposition,  the  terms  of  which  are  un- 
intelligible, is  an  absolute  mystery :  to  say  that  we 
are  bound  to  believe  mysteries,  in  this  sense,  is  it- 
self nonsense  :  to  say  we  do  believe  them  is  a  lie. 
But  a  proposition,  the  terms  of  which  are  intelli- 
gible, may  be  an  object  of  faith,  though  we  un- 
derstand by  it  nothing  more  than  the  terms;  when 
it  is  supported,  as  was  said  above,  by  divine  au- 
thority, nay,  often  when  it  is  supported  only  by 
human.  A  man,  upon  whose  knowledge  and  sin- 
cerity I  ought  to  depend,  reveals  to  me  a  few 
mathematical  truths,  which,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, it  is  necessary  I  should  know,  and  trou- 
bles me  neither  with  the  demonstrations,  which  I 
might  not  be  able  to  comprehend,  nor  with  many 
corollaries  to  be  drawn  from  them,  which  I  do  not 
want.  Another,  the  scholar  of  the  first,  and  of 
less  authority  than  his  master,  brings  me  a  paper 

filled 
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filled  with  diagrams,  and  letters,  and  figdrfes,  which, 
he  assures  me,  contains  demoristratidns  of  the  for- 
mer truths,  and  explanations  of  several  corollaries, 
deducible  from  them.  I  understand  neither. 
Those  whom  I  consult  appear  to  understand  them 
as  little  as  myself,  by  their  disputes  about  the! 
Meaning  of -them.  The  truths  which  were  clear 
and  sufficient  for  me,  in  simple  propositions,  as  I 
received  them  first,  are  involved  hi  mystery;  and 
then  incoherent  figurative  discourse  thickens  the 
cloud.  *  .     * 

Let  any  man  read  the  Epistles  we  have  of  this 
apostle's  writing,  after  he  has  read  the  Gospels; 
let  him  read  the  former,  As  he  woiuld  rfead  any 
other  books,  of  philosophy  or  theology ;  lfct  him 
call  in  Mr.  Locke  to  his  assistance,  who  has  Suc- 
ceeded better,  perhaps,  than  ariy  other  expositor, 
by  happier  conjectures,  and  no  greater  licence  of 
paraphrase,  in  giving  ail  air  of  coherence,  corisis* 
tency,  and  rationality  to.  these!  Epistlels,  arid  in 
making  them  intelligible  :  such  a  man  will  not  be 
able,   after  all  his  pains,  to  show  ariy  One  mystery 
that  is  left  unfolded  in  the  concise  language  of  the 
Gospel,  taught  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  that 
has  been  rendered  less  mysterious  by  the  prolixity 
of  St.  Paul-     St.   Paul  rather  doubles  mystery 
than  simplifies  it,   if  I  may  say  so,  and  adds 
every  where  a  mystery  of  words  to  a  mystery  of 
things.     That  they  who  have,  sincd  his  time,  and 
after  his  example,  grafted  theology  on  revelation, 
extended  the  doctrines  of  it,  explained  and  applied 
the  prophecies,  types,  and  figures,  invented  new 
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ones  of  every  sort,  and  raised  a  variety  of  efts* 
cord  and  systems  on  the  same  simple  and  uniform 
plan,  should  be,  for  the  most  part,  very  little  in- 
telligible, is  not  wonderful.     He,  who  has  clear 
and  distinct  ideas  in  his  mi»d,  will  write  dearly 
and  distinctly :  and  the  author  who  puzzles  an  at- 
tentive reader  is  first  puzzled  himself,   how  com- 
mon saever  it  be,  in  the  science  we  speak  of  here 
particularly,  to  see  those  admired  the  most  who 
are  the  least  understood.    That  has  been  the  case 
of  these  men.     They  have  pretended  to  instruct 
others   on  subjects,   on  which  it  was  impossible 
Nthey  should   have  clear  and  distinct  ideas,    or, 
indeed,  any  ideas  at  alU     But  that  St.  Paul  should 
write  confusedly  and  unintelligibly,  he,  whom 
illuminated  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  he  might  en- 
lighten the  Gentiles,  and  he  who  received  all  he 
taught  by  immediate  revelation,  must  be  always  a 
problem  not  easy  to  resolve.    "  He  was,"  it  is  sak^ 
"  a   man  of  quick  thought  and  warm  temper—* 
"  versed  in   the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament, 
"  full  of  the  doctrines  of  the  New — — rso  that  one 
"  may  consider  him,  when  he  was  writing,  as  beset 
"  with  a  crowd  of  thoughts,  a*l  striving  for  utter- 
"  ance*."     But  are  we  not  to  consider  him  toa, 
when   he   was  writing,  as  a  man  onder  the  influ- 
ence of  actual  inspiration  ?     And  was  not  divine 
inspiration  sufficient  to  keep  him  from  falling  into 
thosg  faults,  want  of  order  and  perspicuity,   into 
which  none  but  the  meanest  of  uninspired  writers 

*  Locke's  Preface  to  his  Paraphrase,  &c. 
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are  apt  to  fall  ?  Mr.  Locke  should  have  thought 
so,  sineeSt.  Paul  says,  that  the  spirits  of  the  pro- 
phets are  subject  to  the  prophets*;  and  he,  in  his 
paraphrase,  that  Christians,  however  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost— —are  not  hurried  away  by  any 
compulsion.  A  i*eglect  of  eloquence,  and  the  or- 
naments of  speech,  became  an  apostle.  But  it 
is  hard  to  discern  how  a  neglect  of  order  and  per- 
spicuity should  be  apostolical,  since  the  design  of 
such  a  mission  is  to  instruct  and  to  convince/ 


SECT.    X, 

After  saying  so  much  of  the  unintelligibility 
of  Paul's  Gospel,  truth  authorises  me  to  add, 
that  where  it  is  intelligible  it  is  often  absurd,  or 
profane,  or  trifling.  Is  not  the  doctrine  of  pas- 
sive obedience,  which  he  teaches,  most  intelligi- 
bly absurd  ?  Is  not  that  of  absolute  predestina- 
tion most  intelligibly  profane  ?  Is.  not  one  of 
them  repugnant  to  common  sense  ?  Is  not  the 
other  as  repugnant  to  all  the  ideas  of  God's  moral 
perfections  ?  Would  not  either  of  them  be  suf- 
ficient to  shake  the  credit  even  of  Christ's  Gospel, 
if  they  were  contained  in  it? 

But  it  remains,  that  I  give  an  instance  of  the 
most  intelligible  trifling  that  we  find  in  this  Gospel, 
and  this  instance  will  lead  us  to  observe  in  what 
planner  Christianity  was  taught  and  propagated  by 

*  I  Cor.  c.  xir. 
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congregation  were  to  judge;  which  not  dnly  begat 
debate,  but  caused  interruptions,  that  usually 
begat  altercation.  That  this  must  have  happened 
we  may  assure  ourselves,  since  by  one  of  the  rule? 
St.  Paul  prescribes,  if  any  thing  was  revealed  to  a 
sitter-by,  the  speaker  was  td  hold  his  pekce.  Si- 
mon, the  magician,  would  have  bought  the  powei- 
pf  bestowing  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  th6 
imposition  of  his  hands,  as  he  saw  them  bestowed 
by  Peter  and  John;  and  Simon  had  embraced 
Christianity,  and  had  been  baptised.  In  $n  age, 
therefore,  when  a  communication  of  these  gift's 
was  esteemed  $q  common  and  so  easily  given,  it 
could  not  but  be,  that  multitudes  thought  they 
had  some  or  niore  of  these  gifts,  and  especially 
'thatof  prophesying,  and  that,  as  some  imagined, 
piously,  they  had  inspirations  when  they  had  them 
not;  so  others,*  even  this  magician,  though  the 
apostles  had  rejected  his  offer,  affectpd  impiously 
to  have  them.  It  could  not  be  hard  to  pass  false 
revelations  on  a  world,  oq  whom  it  was  so  easy 
to  pass  false  miracles ;  which  this  very  Simon,  and 
other  supposed  magicians,  and  real  impostors,  dic| 
yery  frequently. 

This  opinion  of  divine  illuminations  aqd  reve- 
lations being  once  established,  an  abstruse  theolor 
gy  being  once  grafted  on  the  plain  doctrines 
n  which  the  Gospel  taught,  and  an  example  being 
pet  of  extending  the  system  beyond  it's  native  sim- 
plicity, by  collecting  passages  tferp  and  there/and 
by  comparing  and  applying  them  in  a  cabalistical 
manner,  even  according  to  the  s'ound/  very  often, 
'        '.  rathef 
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rather  th&n  the  import  of  the  words,  the  natural 
.consequences  did  not  fail  to  follow  among  thti  illi- 
Iterate  and  superstitious  Jews  and  Gentiles,  wh6 
t  were  the  first  converts  to  Christianity.  I  need  not 
stay  to  point  out  these  consequences*  History, 
ancient  ahd  modern,  do6s  that  sufficiently*  and 
even  our  own  experience,  in  som6  degree.  Every 
man,  who  hqis  heard  of  the  language  and  be- 
haviour of  mfen  possessed  fo'ith  fanaticism,  may 
point  thetp  out  to  himself.  But  enthusiast,  su- 
perstition, and  the  abuse  of  religion,  were  not 
confined  to  the  most  illiterate.  A  multitude  of 
new  doctors  arose,  all  of  whom  pretended  to  have 
divine  knowledge,  and  some  to  be  divine  persons. 
A  multitude  of  doctors  formed  a  multitude  of  sects: 
the  followers  of  Simon  the  magician,  as  he  was 
thought  by  those  who  were  r.o  conjurers  them- 
selves, the  disciples  of  Carpocras  and  of  Cerin- 
thus,  of  Cerdon,  Marcion,  and  soon  after  these 
pf  Manes,  the  Nicholases,  the  Valentiniana,  and 
fiiany  others ;  for  they  grew  up  apace. 

These  men  had  the  Old  Testament,  and  several 
Gospels,  and  several  apostolical  Epistles  before 
them,  for  np  canon  of  Scripture  was  yet  settled, 
nor  tilt  more  than  three  centuries  afterward; 
though  it  may  seem  not  a  little  extraordinary,  that 
this  should  have  been  neglected,  while  the  tradi- 
tion, that  could  alone*  establish  the  authenticity 
pf  these  writings,  was  fresh  enough  to  be  itself 
authentick.  The  writings,  however,  that  passed 
all  for  authentick,  in  some  or  other  of  the  chris- 
tian churches,  these  men  had.     Nay,    some  of 

them 
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them  bad  been  bearers  of  tbe  apostles,  and  bad 
begun  to  dogmatise  at  the  same  time. .  Neither 
they  nor  their  successors  had  the  same  spirit.  But 
they  assumed  the  same  liberty,  and  by  adding 
allegory  to  allegory,  type  to  type,  mystery  to* 
mystery,  and  one  arbitrary  interpretation  to  ano- 
ther, Christianity  became  a  confused  chaos  of  theo- 
logy. Such  it  continued  long,  and  such  it  is,  in 
some  degree,  even  now ;  for  though  many  of  the 
systems  that  were  formed  out  of  it,  and  that  were 
coeval  with  it,  wote  out  in  the  space  of  three  or 
four  centuries,  many  others  sprung  up  from  tbe 
same  seeds,  and  were  nursed  into  maturity  and 
strength  by  the  same  culture.  Nay,  some  of  the 
same  seeds  produce,  now  and  then,  even  at  this 
day,  and  in  our  own  country,  a  feeble  weed  or 
two  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord.  Some  of  the 
churches,  which  were  established  by  the  apostles, 
or  their  immediate  successors,  and  which  main- 
tained a  charitable  correspondence  together, 
might  maintain  likewise,  for  ought  we  know, 
with  greater  purity  of  manners,  a  greater  purity 
of  doctrine.  But  we  must  not  believe,  on  the 
first  head,  that  they  who  dissented  from  them, 
and  were  therefore  called  hereticks  by  them,  fell 
into  such  abominations  as  have  been  represented 
by  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  Epiphanius,  and  other 
fathers,  who  were  very  cholerick,  very  foul- 
mouthed,  and  often  guilty  of  scandalous  exaggera- 
tion. A  charge  that  may  be  brought  with  the 
more  confidence,  6ince  it  is  supported  by  their 
own  writings  that  are  extant,  and  by  men  of  the 

greatest 
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greatest  authority  *  in  ecclesiastical  literature ; 
and  since  it  can  be  neither  denied,  Evaded,  nor 
excused,  by  those  who  are  the  least  willing  to  own 
it.  As  we  must  not  believe  all  that  the  fathers 
advance  on  this  head,  so  must  not  we  believe  on 
the  other,  as  many  good  people  seem  to  do,  that 
the  primitive  Christians  had  a  uniform  plan  of 
theology,  explained  as  we  explain  it,  and  under- 
stood as  we  understand  it.  The  system  swelled 
insensibly  faster  among  some,  more  slowly  among 
others :  and  they  seemed  to  agree  mugh  better 
than  they  did  in  reality,  as  it  appeared  when  cri- 
ticism came  in  fashion,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
express  themselves  with  more  precision  concernr 
Jog  the  principal  articles  of  their  faith. 

SECT.    XI. 

All  these  sects  may  be  comprehended  under 
the  general  name  of  'Gnosticks,  or  learned  and 
illuminated.  At  first  they  affected  to  have  it 
thought,  that  they  alone  were  both  one  and  the 
other,  and  to  despise  such  as  could  'not  discover 
all  they  pretended  to  discover  of  the  hidden 
sense  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the  mysteries  of 
Christianity.  But  the  orthodox  grew,  in  time,  as 
much  Gnostic ks  as  others:  and  we  see,  that  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria  *  thought  it  necessary  to  be 
so,  in  order  to  be  truly  religious.  Illumination, 
and  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  served  to  establish  this 

*  Strom.  Lib.  7.     • 
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Christianity  ;  but  philosophy  and  the  sciences  were 
6f  use  to  confirm  and  improve  it.     No  ages   or 
countries  could  be  more  prepared  to  adopt  every 
theological  and   metaphysical   notion,    even   the 
most  extravagant  and  least  intelligible,  than  those 
wherein  the  christian   religion  was  first  published 
jand  propagated.     Egypt,  and  the  eastern  king- 
doms, had  heen  famous  schools  of  a  reputed  di- 
vine philosophy.     Pythagoras  had  gone  to  them 
*I1,     Plato  had  gone  to  the  former  only.     But 
what  he  «had  not  acquired  at  the  first  hand,  from 
the  Gymnosophists,  the  followers   of  Zoroaster, 
the  magi,  and  other  oriental  masters,  he  acquired 
at  the  second,  by  converting  with  the  Italick  philo- 
sophers, &pd  by  a  study  of  their  writings.     He 
says  somewhere,   that  the  Greeks  improved  and 
mended  all  they   borrowed  from  the  barbarians, 
which  I  am  far  from  believing  to  be  true.     But 
if  Pythagoras  and  he  carried  any  science  farther 
than  their  masters,  I  incline  to  think  it  was  the 
most  fantastick. 

Since  the  works  of  Plato  are  in  our  hands,  we 
may  speak  of  him  and  his  theology  with  more  as- 
surance, than  of  those  who  went  before  biro,  t>r 
of  their  doctrines.  Those  of  Orpheus,  or  those 
that  passed  under  such  a  name  in  ancient  Greece, 
were  chiefly  mythological  ;  those  of  Pythagoras, 
symbolical;  and  those  of  Plato  metaphysical,  with 
•  a  .mixture  of  the  other  two.  Nothing  could  be 
more  proper,  nor  effectual,  to  promote  fantastical 
knowledge,  than  a  method'  of  philosophising  by 
fables,  symbols,  and  almost  a  perpetual  allegory. 

flirt 
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But  the  founder  of  the  academy  did  mtore.  He 
poisoned  the  very  source  of  all  real  knowledge*  by 
inducing  ^len  to  believe,  that  their  minds  are  ca- 
pable of  abstracting,  as  no  human  mind  can  ab« 
stract,  and  of  acquiring  ideas,  that  it  is  impossi* 
ble  any  human  mind  should  perceive.  He  pre- 
tended to  raise  a  mystic k  ladder,  on  which  we 
might  not  only  clamber  up  by  dint  of  meditatioo 
to  a  region  of  pure  intellect,  wherein  alone  is 
knowledge,  arid  leave  sensible  objects  behind  ua, 
concerning  which  nothing  better  than  opinion  is  to 
be  had,  but  find  at  the  head  of  it  incorporeal  e*> 
sences,  immaterial  forms,  spiritual  beings,  and 
perhaps  the  Logos  or  second  God,  as  the  supreme 
God  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  the  head  of  the 
ladder  Jacob  saw  in  his  dream.  Angels  went  up 
apd  down,  one:  philosophers  were  to  go  up  and 
down  the  other. 

This  philosopher  dealed  little  in  physieks  :  and 
he  was  in  the  right  to  neglect  them.  Metaphy- 
sicks  served  his  purpose  better.  Hypotheses  of 
the  former  kind  must  be  founded  in  some  real 
knowledge,  how  high  soever  the  top  of  the  ladder 
reaches,  the  foot  must  stand  firm  on  the  earth. 
But  hypotheses  of  the  other  kind  are  more  easy 
to  *  be  framed,  and  less  easy  to  be  controlled. 
Thus,  for  instance,  an  intellectual  world  being 
once  assumed,  wherein  the  ideas,  the  forms,  the 
patterns  of  all  that  exist  in  the  sensible  world  re- 
side, it  was  easy  to  people  it  with  numberless  in* 
tellectual,  that  is,  spiritual,  that  is,  immaterial, 
that  is,  simple  beings,  without  extension  or  soli- 
dity; 
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dBty,  that  is,  beings  of  which  these  refiners  had 
negative,  but  no  positive  ideas.      They  were  at 
liberty  afterward  to 'suppose  whatever  relations 
they  pleased  between  these  beings,  and  between 
them   and  men.      Metaphysical   hypotheses,    inr 
short,  are  not  content  to  account  for  what  may 
be  by  what  is,  nor  to  improve  science  according 
to  the  conditions  of  our  nature,  by  raising  proba- 
bility on  the  foundations  of  certainty;  but   the 
makers  of  them  affect  to  range  in  the  immense 
void  of  possibility,  with   little  or  no  regard   to 
actuality,  and  begin  very  often,  as  well  as  end, 
in  supposition.     Not  only  their  systems  are  hy^ 
pothetica),  but  the  first  principles  of.them,  and 
the  very  ideas  and  notions  which   compose  them, 
are  hypothetical  too. 

Such  a  philosopher,  such  a  teacher  of  imagi- 
nary and  fantastical  knowledge,  Plato  was.  Not- 
withstanding which,  or  for  which  reason  rather, 
he  grew  soon  into  great  vogue  in  Greece,  and  in 
those  countries  where  Grecian  literature  was  pro- 
pagated after  the  expedition  of  Alexander.  This 
philosophy  could  not  fail  to  be  well  received  in 
those  countries,  from  the  schools  of  which  it  had 
been  derived  originally ;  and  it  flourished  accord- 
ingly, and  triumphed,  as  it  were,  over  all  others 
in  some  parts  of  Asia,  and  in  Egypt,  while  it 
made  it's  way  into  Italy  and  was  propagated  west- 
ward through  the  Roman  Empire.  The  Jews  *>f 
Palestine,  and  they  who  lived  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Ptolemies,  had  taken  a  strong  tincture 
of  heathen  philosophy,  and  of  this  in  particular. 

The 
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The  doctrines  of  the  Immortality  of  the  soirt,  of  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  and 
even  that  of  a  metempsychosis,  were  adopted  by 
the  learned  among  them;  though  they  were  reject- 
ed by  those  who  adhered  to  the  letter  of  the  law, 
for  Moses  had  taught  nothing  of  this  kind.  If 
any  such  hints  are  contained  in  the  other  books 
of  their  Scriptures,  it  is  impossible  to  say  when 
or  by  whom  those  books  were  written,  with  the 
least  assurance,  notwithstanding  all  the  dogmati- 
cal impertinence  of  scholars  :  whereas  we  know, 
that  all  their  sacred  writings  were  compiled  after 
their  captivity,  and  that  the  canon  of  them  was 
long  in  settling.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  and 
even  evident,  that  if  they  knew  any  thing  of  these 
doctrines,  which  had  not  been  transmitted  to  them 
by  Moses,  before  their  acquaintance  with  the 
Greek  philosophy,  they  must  have  learned  it 
from  the  nations  among  whom  they  had  been  mix- 
ed, and  from  whom  the  Greeks  had  learned  the 
same,  from  the  Chaldaeans,  and  even  from  the 
Egyptians,  with  whom  they  had  commerce,  and 
in  whose  country  many  of  them  found  a  refuge  in 
the  desolation  of  their  own  by  the  Babylonians. 
But  if  they  had  so  learned  it,  they  had  learned  it 
very  darkly  ;  for  there  is  no  instance  that  shows 
they  understood,  received,  or  taught  these  doc- 
trines, till  long  after  their  first  acquaintance  with 
the  Greeks. 

But  be  all  this  a3  it  will,  it  is  certain,  that 
Platonism  was  an  established  philosophy  among 
the  Jews  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  that 

it 
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it  tfai  much  rriore  so  among  the  Christians  after- 
ward.    It  is  astonishing  id  consider  how   fond 
the  Christians  were,   in  the  first  ages  of  this 
church;  to  believe,  and  to  make  others  believg* 
that  all  the  mysteries  of  their  religion  had  been 
revealed  by  the  writings  of  Pagan   philosophers, 
mariy  centuries  before  they  were  60  by  the  preach^ 
ing  of  Christ  and  his  apostles ;  gs  if  the  latter 
could  wint,  or  the  former  give  any  additional  au- 
thority.    It  was  to  promote  this  opinion,  that  So 
many  books  were  forged  under  the  names  of 
Mercurius    Trismegistus,   of  Hystaspes,    of  the 
Sybils,  atfid 'perhaps  of  others/    These  forgeries; 
indeed,  were  so  gross,  that  they  might  be  well 
suspected  even  at  the  time  they  were  published. 
Their  credit,  however,  w*s  maintained,  till  they 
bad  had  in  some  degree  the  effect  they  were  de- 
signed to  have.      When  they  could  have  this  ef- 
fect in  any  degree  no  longer,  they  were  rejected, 
and  even  condemned.    There  was  the  less  need  of 
them  for  the  absurd  purposes  to  which  they  were 
applied,  because  the  writings  of  Plato*,  writings  ' 
indisputably  his*  were  publick;  and  because  his 
works  alone,  wherein  was  mingled  much  of  the 
Pythagorean  and  other  ancient  theology,  formed 
an  ample  and  sufficient  repertory  of  theological 
fables  and  symbols,  and  of  metaphysical  myste- 
ries.   They  who  have  employed  themselves  from 

*  €t  Res  eaira  et  verba  scholam  Platonis  sapiunt,  iis  exccp- 
"  tis,  quae  miscet  e  Jibris  divinis."  Casaub.  speaking  of  om 
of  these  books,  1n  Lis  Excrcit. 

-    thosC 
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those  days  to  ours  in  raising  systems  of  divinity  on 
the  Gospel,  and  imposing  their  own  inventions  by 
pretending  the  fiuthority  of  it,  have  contented 
themselves  accordingly  with  the  assistance  of  Pla- 
to and  ^Aristotle  ;  of  the  master,  for  sublimity  of 
matter  ;  of  the  scholar,  for  subtilty  of  form. 

If  the  absurdity  of  those,  who  have  gone  about 
to  explain,  to  confirm,  and  even  to  improve  Chris- 
tianity by  the  doctrines  and  authority  of  pagan- 
ism, be,  as  it  is  surely,  very  astonishing;  we  must 
confess,  that  it  is  still  more  astonishing  to  observe 
the  strange  conformity  between  Platojiism  and 
genuine  Christianity  itself,  such  as  it  is  taught  in 
the  original  Gospel.  We  need  not  stand  to  com- 
pare them  here*  Particular  instances  of  conform- 
ity will  occur  often  enough.  Ip  general,  the  Pla- 
tonick  and  christian  systems  have  a  very  near 
resemblance,  "  qualis  decet  esse  sororum:"  and 
several  of  the  fathers,  as  well  as  modern  divines, 
have  endeavoured  with  all  their  might,  by  forced 
constructions,  and  sometimes  by  no  very  faithful 
extracts,  to  make  this  resemblance  appear  still 
greater.  Ridiculous  endeavours,  no  doubt,  since 
they  give  unbelievers  occasion  to  say,  that  if  the 
doctrines  are  the  same,  they  must  have  been  de- 
duced from  the  same  principle,  and  to  ask  what 
that  principle  was,  whether  reason  or  revelation  ? 
If  we  say  it  was  reason ;  they  will  reply,  that  rea- 
son could  not  discover  what  reason  cannot  com- 
prehend when  it  is  discovered.  A  mystery  may 
be  an  object  of  faith  to  him,  to  whom  it  is  com- 
municated in  an  intelligible  proportion.     But  it 

Vol.  VI.  Cc  must 
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must  be  an  object  of  knowledge  in  him  who  cotfr- 
municates  it,  and  requires  an  assent  to  it,  on  his 
own  authority,  that  is,  on  a  confidence  that  he 
knows*  it  to  be  true,  and  that  it  is  no  mystery  to 
him.  If  we  say  it  was  revelation  J  they  will  re- 
ply, that  Plato  then  must  have  been  illuminated 
by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that  he  must  have  been  the 
precursor  of  the  Saviour,  as  some  Platonick  bigots 
have  ventured,  with  a  very  little  softening  to  the 
term,  to  call  him ;  and  that  he  must  have  been 
a  precursor  too  of  more  importance  than  St.  John. 
St.  John  instituted  a  baptism  of  repentance  ;  and 
much  has  been  said  by  ancient  and  modern  doc- 
tors in  theology  to  state  the  difference  between 
this  baptism  and  that  of  Christ,  baptism  with  wa- 
ter*, and  baptism  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
firef.  These  terms,  as  dark  as  they  are,  show 
however  a  manifest  difference  ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  the  baptism  of  Jesus  was  much  more 
effectual  than  the  baptism  of  John,  as  that  of 
John  was  effectual  to  higher  purposes  than  that 
of  the  Jews.  But  Plato,  instead  of  calling  on 
men  in  general  to  repent,  and  of  instituting  one 
mystical  ceremony,  anticipated  the  Gospel  on  so 
m^tny  principal  articles  of  belief  and  practice, 
that  as  some  divines  say  the  Gospel  was  a  repub- 
lication of  the  law  of  nature,  the* unbelievers  will 
say  it  was  a  republication  of  the  theology  of  Pla- 
to,    Tbey  will  argue  "  a  fortiori,"  that  since  the. 

*  In  aqui  in  poenitentiam.  % 

t  In  spiritu  sancto,  et  igni.  Mat*  cap.  iiu 

'  repub- 
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Republication  of  these  mysteries  was  made  by  di- 
vine revelation,  the  publication  of  them  must  have 
been  of  necessity  made  by  the  same  means,  and 
they  will  conclude,  perhaps,  by  Asking  with  a 
*neer,  whether  a  man*  whose  passion  for  courte- 
sans and  handsome  boys  inspired  him  to  write 
so  many  lewd  verses,  was  likely  to  be  inspired 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  r 

•  Such  considerations  as  these  are  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  explode  the  impertinent  and  profane 
notion,  that  Plato  was  inspired  immediately,  or 
that  he  had,  in  any  lower  degree  metaphysicians 
can  imagine,  such  a  share  of  divine  illumination 
as  enabled  him  to  discover,  in  part  at  least,  those 
mysterious  truths  that  were  not  to  be  fully  reveal- 
ed till  the  Messiah  came.  But  the  question  re- 
turns, how  came  he  td  discover  them,  even  in 
part,  near  four  centuries  before  the  Messiah  did 
come  ?  or  how  came  they  to  make  si  part  of  that 
pagan  theology  from  which  he  took  them"?  A 
plain  answer  may  be  made  to  these  questions : 
and  I  think  there  is  no  other  that  can  be  recon- 
ciled to  tfommon  sense.  I  have  hinted  at  it  al- 
ready :  but  it  requires  to  be  more  explained.  All 
we  can  know  of  the  divine  nature,  of  the  attri- 
butes, providence,  and  the  will  of  God,  must  be 
comunicated  to  us  by  his  word,  or  collected  by 
us  from  his  works.  The  heathen  philosophers 
had  not  his  word,  and  they  corrupted  all  the 
knowledge  they  acquired  from  his  works  by  their 
manner  of  philosophising.  They  not  only  hasten- 
ed too  rashly  from  particular  to  general  know- 
c  c  2  ledge, 
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ledge,  and  from  a  few  imperfect  observations  of' 
the  phenomena,  to  the  most  extensive  hypothe- 
ses, but  they  raised  hypotheses  independently  of 
the  observations  they  made,  or  might  have  made, 
and  then  reasoned  on  these  hypothese3  as  front 
certain  principles  of  knowledge :  so  that  the  lit- 
tle real  knowledge  they  acquired  "  k  posteriori'' 
was  controlled  by  that  which  they  fancied  that 
they  *  acquired  "  a  priori,"  and  thus  the  whole 
mass  of  the  first  philosophy  was  corrupted.  They 
discovered,  in  his  works,  a  first  intelligent  Cause 
of  all  things,  a  Being  of  infinite  power  and  wis- 
dom, whose  providence  is  over  all  his  creatures, 
and  whose  will,  relatively  to  man,  is  manifested 
in  the  whole  human  system.  Here  was  abun- 
dant matter  of  real  knowledge.  Thus  far  the  su- 
preme Being  lets  himself  down,  if  I  may  use  such 
an  expression,  within  the  verge  of  human  com- 
prehension, and  pf  human  alone,  as  far  as  we 
can  judge  of  the  animal  world  about  us.  Beyond 
this  fixed  point  we  can  have  no  real  knowledge. 
All,  that  we  may  imagine  we  have,  is  and  must 
be  fantastical.  We  are  no  morettble  to  acquire 
knowledge  beyond,  than  other  animals  up  to  jthip 
point :  and  the  divine  nature,  the.  manner  of  be- 
ing, the  moral  attributes  of  God,  the  general 
system  of  his  providence,  are  as  inscrutable  to 
Uiari  as  to  them.  His  will  too,  according  to  which 
theyar?  determined  by  natural  instinct,  is  as  in- 
scrutable to  us,  as  to  them,  beyond  the  bounds 
of  natural  revelation,  unless  a  supernatural  reve- 
lation 
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4ation  communicate  farther  knowledge,  which  it 
did  not  to  these  philosophers. 

What  now  was  their  proceeding?  Did  they  s-top 
where  the  means  of  knowledge  stop  ?  Not  at  all. 
Where  the  system  ended,  the  hypothesis  began ; 
and  with  this  difference  between  these  and  all 
other  hypotheses,  that  those  which  are  made  in 
physicks  are  made  on  subjects  on  which  we  have 
much  knowledge,  and  means  in  our  power  of  ac- 
quiring more;  whereas  hypotheses  in  theplogy 
are  made  on  a  subject  we  know  little  of,  and  have 
not  the  means  of  knowing  more.  Errour  in  the 
former  may  be  corrected  by  improvement  of  • 
knowledge ;  errour  in  the  latter*  cannot,  because 
there  can  be  no  improvement  beyond  the  point 
where  such  hypotheses  begin.  It  has  been  ob- 
served in  these  Essays,  and  more  than  once,  per- 
haps, that  there  are  philosophers,  who  boast  much 
of  the  power  which  the  human  mind  has  of  rang- 
ing far  and  wide  in  the  regions  of  possibility,  and 
of  perceiving  what  may  be,  as  well  as  what  is, 
from  whence  they  draw  yery  foolish  conclusions 
in  favour  of  human  understanding.  Now  that  the 
mind  of  man  has  such  a  power,  we  know  most  coq» 
sciously.  But  we  know,  or  may  know  too  as  con- 
sciously, that  the  exercise  of  this  power  is  dange- 
rous, and  that  he  who  does  not  use  it  under  a 
strict  control  of  judgment  on  imagination,  will 
be  sure  to  render  his  conduct  and  his  science  botti 
fantastical.  Plato,  like  all  the  divines  of  pagan- 
ism, was  far  from  preserving  such  a  control.  No 
man  bad  more  imagination ;  no  man  controlled 
if  less, 

c  c  3  It 
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It  would  be  easy  to  conceive,  if  we  had  not  his 
works  before  us,  that  such  extravagant  methodi 
of  philosophising  must  have  produced  the  most 
extravagant  opinions :  and  he  who  reads  these 
works,  like  a  man  in  his  senses,  will  be  tempted 
to  think,  on  many  occasions,  that  the  author  was 
not  so.     I  say  on  many  occasions  ;  for  on  some  it 
|S  certain,  that  he  writes  like  a  very  pious  and  ra- 
tional theist  and  moralist.     Bqt  on  the  whole,  his 
writings  are  pieces  of  patch-work,  and  there  are 
few  of  them  that  do  not  abound  in  false  sublime 
and  low  images,  in  things  above  comprehension, 
in  things  below  notice ;  in  the  brightest  truths,  and 
the  foulest  errpurs :  and,  to  come  to  the  present 
purpose,  some  of  them  abound  in  notions  that  are 
Agreeable  to  the  christian  system,  and  in  others 
that  are  repugnant  to  it,  or  that  bearing  an  ap- 
pearance of  likeness,  nay  of  sameness,  are  muclj 
more  proper  to  promote  superstition  and  enthusi- 
asm, as  in  fact  they  did,  than  true  religion.     Thesq 
considerations,  every  one  of  which  may  be  justifi- 
ed by  the  most  famous  of  his  dialogues,  gave  oc- 
casion, perhaps,  to  some  difference  that  arose  ii* 
the  reception  of  Platonism  by  the  christian  fathers.* 
St.  Chrysostom,  it  is  said,  declaimed  against  it  : 
and  I  remember  a  passage  in  Tertullian*,  wherein 
he  complains,  that  the  seeds  of  heresies  were  scat- 
tered in  Plato's  books  of  the  republick,  and  in  his 
doctrifie  of  ideas,  which  he  calls  "  haeretica  ide^ 


f  De  Aniraa, 
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**  rum  sacramenta*."  The  greatest  fathers  of  the 
church,  however,  though  they  pilfered  in  other 
things,  agreed  in  admiring  Plato,  and  borrowed 
much  of  their  theology  from  him.  Such  were 
Justin,  Origen,  Jerom,  Austin,  to  quote  no  others, 
and  the  first  the  most  remarkably.  But  how  ve- 
nerable soever  their  names  may  be,  their  conduct 
was  in  this  respect  extremely  absurd,  injurious  to 
the  Gospel,  and  derogatory  to  the  authority  of  it ; 
as  will  appear  undeniably  by  the  reflections  I  had 
in  view,  when  I  said,  that  a  plain  answer  might  be 
made  to  those  who  should  ask  how  the  mysterious 
truths  of  the  Gospel  could  be  known,  without  di- 
vine illumination,  to  Plato. 


SECT.    XIJ* 

The  reflections^  I  meaned,  are  these.  What 
the  Christians  borrowed  from  Plato's  works  was 
oot  contained  in  the  Gospel,  or  it  was  contained 
in  it.  If  no  such  thing  was  contained  in  it,  |he  pre- 
sumption of  those  was  inexcusable,  who  added  * 
single  doctrine  to  the  christian  system,  or  even  an 
explanation  of  a  doctrine,  on  the  faith  of  $  hea- 
then philosopher,  whose  theisnj,  though  purer 
than  that  pf  others,  had  still  a  tang  of  superstv* 
tjod|  and  even  of  polytheism.  With  respect  to 
God,  this  presumption  was  a  profanation  :  with 
respect  to  man,  it  was  a  fraud.    The   Christians 

*  ■  Io  i<Jeis  Platonicis  Gnosticorum  frseflelica  sejnina  re- 
)ucejre, 

C  C  4  who 
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who  were  guilty  of  it  imposed  on  themselves,  or, 
if  not  on  themselves,  op  others,  as  fyr  as  their 
authority  extended,  the  word  of  Plato  for  the 
word  of  God.      If  the  things  they  borrowed  were 
contained  in  the  Gospel,  they    had  no  reason 
whatever  for  borrowing ;  or  this  must  have  been 
their  reason,  they  must  have  thought  the  autho- 
rity of  Plato  necessary  to  confirm  that  of  Christ, 
or  reason  necessary  to  render  complete  what  re- 
velation taught  imperfectly.     The  first  is  a  blas- 
phemous, and  the  second  a  silly  thought.     Reason 
is   necessary  and  sufficient  to  establish  revela- 
tion, as  it  has  been  showed  above.     But  when  the 
frpth  of  a  revelation  is  established,  we  are  to 
believe  implicitly;  the  use  of  reason  ceases,  her 
interposition  grows  impertinent,  and  nothing  can 
be  more  so  than,  the  affectation  of  ancient  and 
modern  divines,  to  banish  her  out  of  her  province; 
or  to  appeal  to  her  very  weakly  in  it ;  while  they 
introduce  her  into  another,  and  would  be  thought 
to  rest  upon  her,  where  she  has  nothing  to  do. 
Whenever  they  do   this,   they  go   out  of  their 
strength.:  and  reason,  improperly  used,  becomes 
a  much  better   weapon  of  offence  in  the  hands 
of  their  enemies,    than  of    defence   in   theirs; 
as  the  writings  of  many  .eminent  divines  may 
demonstrate. 

If  reason  now  be  so  ill  employed  about  mys- 
teries that  are  proposed,  she  is  still  less  fit  and 
less  likely  to  propose  them.  Montague  would 
say,  they  are  not  her  game.  The  object  of  reason 
is  truth,  intelligible,  attainable  truth :  andifshp 

goes 
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goes  at  any  time  in  pursuit  of  it  into  that  well 
where  u  lies  concealed,  as  Empedocles,  Democri- 
tus,  and  the  re^t  of  the  ancient  philosophers  com- 
plained so  loudly,  sjie  never  plunges  so  far  into 
the  dark  as  to  be  unable  to  distinguish  it  from  er- 
rour.  Divine  mysteries  she  receives  implicitly, 
but  she  advances  none  of  her  own  under  that 
title :  and  a  reasonable  man,  and  a  mystick  man, 
seem  two  distinct  species.  All  mysteries,  that  are  n6t 
communicated  expressly  by  revelation,  are  prodii* 
ced  by  metaphysical  delirium  and  religious  enthu- 
siasm ;  to  both  of  which  men  of  the  brightest  ge- 
nius have  been  often  transported.  Seneca  de- 
clares a  man,  who  does  not  rise  above  humanity, 
contemptible*.  Many  have  thought  they  did  so, 
and,  sober  on  all  other  subjects,  have  been  stark 
mad  on  these ;  for  their  is  a  madness  "  quoad 
"  hoc,"  if  I  may  say  so  :  and ,  neither  you  nor  I 
could  be  at  a  loss  to  cite  several,  and  some  living 
examples  of  it.  But  there  is  too  a  degree  of  af- 
fectation sometimes  in  this  apparent  madness,  em* 
ployed  for  different  purposes.  The  metaphysical 
delirium  may  be  kept  up  by  a  reputation,  which 
singularity  alone  is  often  sufficient  to  acquire, 
and  much  more  by  an  opinion  of  making  new 
discoveries  in  the  intellectual  world.  This  af- 
fectation, sustained  by  his  own  warm  imagina- 
tion, and  by  those  of  his  Egyptian  and  Pythago- 
rean masters,  possessed  Plato  very  strongly,  and 

*  O  quapa  /cpnteropta  res  est  homo,  nisi  supra  human*  ae 
•rexerit ! 

answered 
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answered  very  effectually  his  purpose  in  the  ae* 
quisition  of  fame.  He  knew  the  people  with 
whom  he  had  to  do ;  he  knew  that  no  mythology 
was  too  gross,  no  pretended  abstractions  too 
whimsical  for  them  :  and  nothing  can  show  so 
much  either  how  he  had  turned  their  heads,  or 
|iow  easily  heads  were  turned  by  the  mar- 
vellous in  those  days,  as  the  general  opinion  that 
prevailed  of  his  divine  birth.  Apollo  appeared 
to  Aristo  his  father,  and  forbid  him  to  enjoy  his 
wife  during  the  space  of  ten  months  ;  which  was 
a  very  unnecessary  precaution,  if  the  poor  mail 
l>ad  often  tried  and  never  could  ;  and  if  Peric- 
tione  was  a  virgin,  when  the  same  God  appeared 
to  her  in  a  vision,  and  she  conceived.  Thus 
Plato  was  begot  to  be  a  physician  of  souls,  as 
JSsculapius  had  been  a  physician  of  bodies. 

Plato  might  safely  give  a  loose  to  all  the  extra- 
vagance of  his  imagination  in  $uch  an  age,  and 
be  assured,  that  the  wildest  hypotheses  would  pass 
lor  systems  of  sublime  knowledge,  and  that  the 
doctrines  the  least  understood  would  be  the  most 
admired.  He  improved  this  advantage  to  the  ut- 
most, and  it  happened,  as  it  might  without  in- 
spiration or  miracle,  that  in  bis  rambling  specula- 
tions about  the  divine  and  spiritual  nature,  about 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  about  God's  dispen- 
sations in  this  life  and  another,  and  various  majU 
ters  relative  to  these,  he  thundered  on  some  di- 
vine truths,  that  were  nfct  quite  beyond  human 
apprehension,  according  to  human  ideas  :  though 
they   bad  pot  beet)  revealed  to  pankind,   nor 

Stripped 
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stripped  of  types  and  figures,  those  sacred  hiero- 
glyphicks,  wherein  they  lay  involved.  This 
answer  to  the  question  above-mentioned  is  plain 
and  full;  for  if  events,  that  were  to  come  to 
pass  in  the  order  of  providence,  were  foretold 
sometimes  by  men  who  neither  knew  any  thing 
of  this  order;  nor  even  that  they  prophesied  whea 
they  did  prophesy,  as  divines  have  sometime* 
said,  why  should  not  some  truths,  that  were  to 
be  manifested  in  after  ages  by  divine  revelation; 
be  anticipated  by  human  imagination  ?  Human 
reason  would  have  never  discovered  them,  because 
tbey  are  no  more  objects  of  intuitive,  nor  of  de* 
monstrafive,  than  they  are  of  sensitive  knowledge; 
but  imagination,  conceiving  them  possible,  might 
impose  them  for  true  on  minds  wherein  she  ex* 
zeroised  th£  plenitude  of  ber  power.  Christians, 
therefore,  might  have  given  this  answer,  and 
have  evaded  by  it  the  absurdity  of  supposing 
Plato  inspired,  and  the  difficulty  of  accounting 
for  the  Christianity  pf  his  doctrines  without  this 
supposition. 


sect.  mil. 

I.  have  insisted,  and  must  insist  again  a 'lit* 
tie  largely,  on  the  theology  of  Plato ;  though  I 
have  said  a  great  deal  in  a  former  Essay  concern- 
ing his  philosophy  in  general,  in  order  to  sho* 
the  more  fully  and  clearly  on  what  original  au+ 
Jhprity  we  rest  in.  mutter*  of  religion,  and  be- 
cause 
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cause  his  works  have  been  made,  after  the  writ* 
ings  of  St.   Paul,   a  principal   foundation  of  all 
that  theology,  which  has  occasioned  so  many  dis- 
putes in  the  world,  and  has  rendered  the  chris- 
tian religion  obnoxious  'to  the  cavils  of  infidels: 
one  of  which  I  undertake  to  refute,   by  showing 
that  it  is  not  religion,  but  theology,    which  has 
done  all  the  mischief  complained  of  so  loudly  and 
90  justly.     Genuine  Christianity  was  taught   by 
Cod.     Theological  Christianity  is  a  religion  that 
men  have  invented,  and  th*t  has  defeated  the  de- 
sign, by  pretending  the  authority  of  the  former. 
Human  passions,  human  interests,  human  fallibi- 
lity, not  those  of  particular  doctors  alone,  bul 
those  of  the  church,  (ecumenically  assembled,  from 
1  the  Nicaean  council  down  to  that  of  Trent,  have 
had  their  share  in  composing  the  present  intricate, 
inconsistent,    and  voluminous    system.      I  can 
easily  believe,  that  some  of  these  divines  meaned 
to  preserve  the  purity  of  it,  and  to  promote  re- 
vealed religion.     J  can  believe  too,  that  such  phi- 
losophers as  Socrates  and  Plato,  who  contributed 
to  destroy,  while  they  pretended  rather  to  reform 
polytheism  and  idolatry,  meaned  to  restore  the  pu- 
rity of  theism,   and  to  promote  natural  religion. 
But  here  a  difference  between  them,  which  is  very 
well  founded,  and  worthy  of  observation,  begins 
to  arise.     The  latter  could  support  their  doctrines 
by  do  authority  except  their  own.     The  former 
had  always  the  pretence  of  spiritual  gifts  to  au? 
tborise  them. 

Faith  in  Christ,  the  Messiah,  is  the  first  prin- 
ciple 
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fcijile  of  Christianity,  an  article  as  plain  as  it  is  es- 
sential. But  there  are  other  articles  in  the<Josr 
pel,  darkly  revealed,  because  doubtfully  expressed; 
beside  several  in  the  other  parts  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, the  sense  of  which  never  has  been  fixed. 
Christian  divines  have  supposed  all  these  alike  es- 
sential. They  have  supposed,  that,  as  obedience  is 
better  than  sacrifice,  faith  is  as  essential,  or  more 
essential  than  works :  and  every  sect  has  supposed 
the  understanding  and  believing  these  ambiguou* 
passages,  in  the  sense  in  which  their  teachers  ex- 
pound them,  necessary  to  the  salvation  promised 
in  the  Gospel.  Thus  it  happened  formerly,  and 
thus  it  happens  still,  that  the  objects  of  faith  vary 
in.  every  christian  sect:  and  as  neutrality  in  the 
civi^  contests  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth  was 
branded  with  a  note  of  infamy ;  so  in  these  reli- 
gious contests,  as  they  are  falsely  called,  he  who 
takes  no  side  is  stigmatised  for  an  infidel  by  all, 
and  he  who  lakes  any  side  is  given  over  for  a  he- 
re tick  to  the  hangman  here,  and  to  the  Devil 
hereafter,  by  every  side  except  his  own.  In  short, 
it  is  not  enough  to  believe  like  a  Christian,  it  i* 
made  necessary  that  men,  women,  and  children 
should  decide  like  metaphysicians,  or  believe 
without  knowing  what  they  believe. 

If  we  may  be  allowed  to  think,  and  they  who 
prefer  the  example  and  doctrine  of  Christ  to  those 
of  Paul,  will  find  reason  to  think,  that  the  Messiah 
intended  rather  to  reform,  and  to  graft  upon  Ju- 
daism, than  to  abolish  it;  we  may  think  too,  that 
Socrates  and  Pluto  intended  rather  to  reform  pa- 
ganism. 
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ganism,  and  to  graft  something  less  carnal,  anti( 
more  spiritual  upon  it>  than  by  a  more  direct  op- 
position to  the  rooted  prejudices  of  their  age  and 
country  to  abolish  them  quite.  This  piouft  at- 
"tempt  cost  the  master  his  life,  and  made  the 
scholar,  perhaps,  not  only  involve  his  doctrines  in  y 
greater  obscurity,  but  seem,  at  least  in  several  in- 
stances, favourable  to  the  absurdities  of  paganism; 
Socrates  was  a  zealous  missionary  of  morality  :  and 
the  obligations  of  natural  religion  in  publick  and 
private  life  were  taught  and  pressed  upon  men, 
both  by  him  and  Plato,  not  only  from  motives  that 
reason  suggests,  but  by  inculcating  the  doctrine  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  a  doctrine  the  most 
Usefully  believed,,  and  the  most  weakly  proved, 
says  Charron*  ;  and  of  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  which  they  had  learned  from 
the  Egyptians,  among  whom  these  doctrines  had 
prevailed  from  an  unknown  antiquity,  and  not 
from  the  Jews,  who  could  not  derive  these  doc- 
trines from  Moses,  and  who  dt>  not  appear  to  have 
entertained  them  till  they  began  to  tag  their  law 
with  the  scraps  ©f  philosophy. 

Adoration  of  the  Supreme  Being,  gratitude  and 
resignation  to  the  order  of  his  providence,  were 
the  great  internal  duties  of  religion,  that  these 
philosophers  taught  :  and  it  is  easy  to  discern 
what  they  thought  of  external  worship;  by  several 
passages  in  Plato.  In  his  book  of  laws  he  direct^ 
indeed,  that  men  should  resort  to  the  publick  tem- 

*  De  la  Sagesac,  1.  1^  c.    3: 

pies, 
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pies,  deliver  their   victims  and  offerings  to   ttie 
priests,   and  sacrifice  and  pray  there  only.     But 
even   in,  that  place,  where  he  seems  to  have  so 
much  regard  to  the  uniformity  of  publick  worship, 
he  hints  sufficiently  in  what  esteem  he  held  it,   by 
his  invective  against  the  superstition  of  private  de- 
votions ;  which,    after  all  he  says  against  them, 
were  founded  on   the  same  principles,    and  per* 
formed  on  the  same  model  as  those  of  established 
and  publick  worship.    He  speaks- most  reasonably, 
in  the  second  Alcibiades,   of  the  regard  God  haft 
to  a  pious  disposition  of  mind,  and   humorously 
enbugh  of  this  external  worship,  as  of  an  account, 
that  men  pretend   to  keep  with  God,  as  with  a 
banker  or  usurer ;  whereby  acts  of  devotion  per- 
formed, and  benefits  received,    may  be  balanced. 
But  the  passage,  I  choose  to  cite,  precedes  these 
in  the  same  dialogue.     After  showing  that  men 
asked  things  contrary,   and  even  hurtful  to  them, 
Socrates  commends  the  prayer  of  the  poet,   wha 
asked  Jupiter  to  grant  his  friends   such  things  as 
latere  good  for  them,  whether' they  prayed  that  they 
might  have   them  or  not,    and  to  refuse  such  as 
were  hurtful,  even  when  they  desired  them.   From 
hence  he  takes  occasion  to  commend  likewise  the 
custom  of  the   Lacedaemonians,  who   asked  for 
good  in  general,  and   for  nothing  in  particular, 
"  pulchra  cum  bonis,"  in  all  their  prayers,  publick 
and  private.     They  were  not,  however,   he  says># 
less  happy  than  other  people;  and  upon  that  occa- 
sion he  tells  Alcibiades   a  story,  which  he  had 
heard  from  certain   old  men.     The  Athenians, 

being 
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being  always  beaten  at  land  and  at  $ea ;  by-th* 
Lacedaemonians,  consulted  Jupiter  Hammon  to 
know  why  the  gods  were  more  favourable  to  their 
enemies,  who  did  not  worship  them  with  the  same 
pomp  and  expense  as  the  Athenians  did  ?  Ham* 
mon  answered,  that  the  acclamations,  that  is,  the 
prayers,  of  the  Lacedaemonians  pleased  him  better 
than  all  the  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
other  Greeks. 

Not  only  the  notions  of  these  philosophers  con- 
cerning divine  worship,  but  their  notions  concern* 
ing  the  first  principle  of  all  religion,  the  existence 
of  a  Supreme  Being,  were  much  more  conformable 
to  right  reason  than  any  of  those  which  prevailed 
at  that  time.     There   are   many  such  scattered 
about  in-the  writings  of  Plato,  which  the  most  or- 
thodox theist  might  adopt.   He  acknowledged  one 
Supreme  Being,  eternal,  ineffable,  incomprehen- 
sible, all-perfect,   the  selfexistent  fountain  of  all 
existence  divine  and  human,  himself  above  all  es- 
sence.    God  is  truth,  but  above  all  truth ;  intel- 
ligent, as  well  as  intelligible,  but  above  all  intelli- 
gence ;    good,    but  above  all  goodness.    ,He  is 
none  of  these,  but  the  principle  of  them  all,  as 
the  sun  is  the  principle  of  light,   and  as  he  makes 
all  things  to  be  seen  without  being  light  or  sight 
himself.     In  a  word,  Plato  acknowledged  the  om- 
niscience,   the  omnipresence,   the  infinite  power 
and  wisdom  of  God.  .  These  are   very  elevated 
sentiments,    which    may  be  collected   from    his 
writings.     They  are  strained  as  high  as  the  utmost 
pitch  to  which  we  can  carry  our  ideas,  and  they 

point 
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£oint  still  higher.  So  they  should  ;  for  after  all 
the.  efforts  that  the  mind  of  man  is  capable  of 
making,-  our .  conceptions  will  fall  infinitely  short 
bf  their  object;  when  this  object  is  the  majesty  of 
the  all-perfect  Being.  Neither  Plato,  nor  they 
who  received  his  philosophy  four  or  fivfe  hundred 
years  after  his  time,  and  who  were  even  more  exr 
travagant  and  less  intelligible  than  he,  could  push 
their  general  and  abstract  notions  of  this  sort  too 
for.  The  intellectual  prospect  is  immense,  and 
the  intellectual  sight  must  be  strained,  from  ob- 
jects clearly  and  distinctly  perceived,  to  such  as 
are  less  so,  and  from  these,  still  farther ;  till  it 
can  be  strained  no  more,  and  the  mind  is  lost  in  the 
sublimity  of  its  own  conceptions. 

If  these  speculations  cannot  discover,  by  infi- 
nite degrees,  the  whole  truth,  they  cannot  lead  us 
into  any  errour,  and  they  serve  to  maintain  in  our 
minds  that  awful  sense,  and  that  profound  vene*- 
ratioa  of  the  Supreme  Being,  of  the  true  God,  in 
the  unity  of  his  nature,  which  are  due  td  him  frond 
every  intelligent  creature;  Thus  far,  therefore* 
and  in  this  manner,  Plato  was  ah  excellent  master 
of  natural  theology.  His  errours,  and  those  of  all 
other  pretenders  to  metaphysical  theology,  are 
awing  to  speculations  of  another  kind,  relative  in- 
deed to  these,  but  pursued  in  a  different  spirit,  the 
spirit  of  vain  curiosity,  and  are  hypothetical  from! 
the  first,  for  want  of  real  ideas  whereon  to  ,set  out. 
In  a  word,  they  are  engraftments' on  the  religion 
of  nature  arid  of  reason,  which  neither  nature  nor 
reason  can  admit.  Our  world  seems  to  be,  ini 
Vol.  VI,  D  d  many 
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many  respects,  the  Bedlam  of  every  other  system 
of  intelligent  creatures,  and  with  this  unlucky  cir* 
cumstance,  that  they  who  are  most  mad,  govern, 
in  things  of  the  greatest  importance,  those  who  are 
least  so  ;  and  Charron  might  very  well  say*,  that 
minds  thought  capable  of  prophecy,  illumination, 
revelation,  and  admission  into  the  secret  councils 
of  the  gods,  were  such  ad  extasy  and  enthusiasm 
transported,  or  sleep  set  on  dreaming.     The  ob- 
servation may  be  carried  down  from  ancient  to 
modern  days,  and  may  be  verified  by  examples  of 
christian  as  well  as  heathen  fanaticks.    There  are, 
indeed,  madmen  little  less  ridiculous  among  those 
who  pretend  to  be  metaphysicians  and  theolo- 
gians, great  masters  of  reason,  lovers  of  wisdom, 
instructors  of  mankind,  and  spiritual  guides.     It 
has  been  the  pride  and  folly  of  these  men  in  all 
ages  to  impose  complete  systems  of  knowledge  on 
the  world ;  whereas  all  human  knowledge  in  it's 
utmost  extent  is  deficient,  and  a  system  of  this 
kind,  that  affects  to  be,  and  that  appears  to  be 
complete,  is  therefore  false.     This  folly  prevailed 
most  in  the  nonage  of  philosophy;  for  as  men 
have  risen  in  science,  they  have  seen  their  igno- 
rance better.     It  continues  however  still,  in  some 
degree,  and  appears,  on  some  occasions,  but  is 
so  predominant  on  none  as  on  subjects  that  the 
first  philosophy  furnishes,  on  which  every  dabbler 
in   theology,  nay  every  old    woman,  "  qusedam 
"  anicula  Christiana,"   to  speak  like  Tertullian, 

*  Lib.  1,  cap.  6. 
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k  ready  to  explain  very  particularly  the  divine  na- 
ture and  attributes,  the  constitution  of  the  spi 
ritual,  and  the  creation  and  government  of  the 
corporeal  world,  and  to  speak  like  another  great 
doctor  as  well  as  heretick,  the  whole  scheme,  or- 
der, and  state  of  things*. 

Plato  gave  encouragement,  and  furnished  mat- 
ter to  this  presumption,  by  his  engraftments  on 
natural  religion,  by  the  extravagant  notions  which 
be  propagated,  and  by  his  whole  manner  of  phi- 
losophising. His  works  have  stood  in  the  place 
of  his  imaginary  system  of  eternal  ideas,  and  di- 
vines and  metaphysicians,  who  have  thought  like 
Malebranche,  that  they  consulted  the  Logos,  and 
that  they  derived  their  knowledge  from  those  ab- 
stract beings  that  reside  in  the  divine  intelligence, 
have  consulted  only  Plato,  and  have  derived  from 
his  writings  all  the  whimsies  that  compose  their 
fantastical  science.  They  may  have  thought  them- 
selves rapped  into  a  third  Heaven,  as  St.  Paul 
says,  that  he,  or  somebody  that  he  knew,  was,  or 
that  they  rose  in  extasy,  like  Plotinus  and  Por- 
phyry, up  to  a  divine  union ;  but  we  may  assure 
ourselves,  that  they  never  were  rapped  into  any 
Heaven  but  that  of  their  own  imagination,  nor 
rose  to  any  divine  union  but  that  with  the  divine 
Plato.  To  collect  all  the  absurdities,  and  mani- 
fest inconsistencies  and  contradictions,  that  are  tp 
£e  found  in  his  works,  would  be  to  write  a  trea- 
tise bigger,  and  as  strong  at  least  to  the  purpose 

*  Clarke,  in  his  Evidep. 

p  b  2  as 
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as  that  of  Plutarch  on  the  repugnancies  bft&# 
Stoicks.  To  separate,  from  what  is  "reasonable 
and  true  in  this  philosophy,  all  the  logical  puerili- 
ties, all  the  false  sublime,  all  the  tedious  and 
flimsy  argumentation*,  that  prove  nothing,  in  tb 
word,  all  that  is  unintelligible,  or  that  informs  "us 
not  when  it  is  understood,  would  be  a  work  some- 
thing like  to  that  which  our  Vernlam*  wished  to 
see  performed  in  one  view,  aftd  Mtrntaigbef  ite 
another  ;  and  if  I  mistake  not,  the  vogue  ttf  Pla- 
to, the  particular  importance  of  tome  s«bjectfc> 
and  the  general  hurt  he  has  done  to  science  by 
laying  false  foundations  of  it  considefcJd,  AiS  work 
fcould  be  more  useful  in  a  third  view  :  it  would 
show  us  to*  what  miserable  shifts  the  greatest  mei* 
are  reduced,  since  Plato  is  to  be  numbered  among 
these,  when  they  pretend  to  give  complete  systems 
of  knowledge,  divine  and  human,  under  the  tiaaie 
of  philosophy*  ;  when  they  assume  unattainable 
knowledge  to  be  attained,  and  that  which  is  fan- 
tastical to  be  real  But  this  is  a  work  we  shall  never 
see  performed.  Men,  as  dull  or  as  mad  us  aU 
the  commentators  and  translators  of  Plato  have 
been,  are  iticapable  of  it,  and  men  who  are  nei- 
ther, will  find  themselves  more  agreeable  employ- 
ment. 

Though  this  philosopher  was  not  -a  friefcd  tfr 
the  polytheism  and  idolatry  of  the  heathen  world, 
he  was  not  an  enemy  to  superstition.      Far  frofli 

*  Advancem.  of  Lear.  lib.  3.  t  Essays,  chap.  12* 

X  Philosophia  est  divinarum  et  buttaoarun^  rerum  scientieu 
S  going 
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going  about  to  destroy  it,  he  refined,  he  spiri- 
tualised it,  and  intrenched  it  more  in  mystery. 
He  made  it  more  plausible,  and  more  secure  from 
the  attacks  to  which  it  stood  exposed  before.  He 
made  use  indeed,  on  some  occasions,  for  orna- 
ment or  illustration,  of  fables  taken  from  the  cuo- 
r$nt  mythology,  tike  that  of  Love  begot  by  Porus 
on  Penia,  when  he  wasi  drunk  in  Jupiter's  or- 
chard, and  the  gods  were  met  to  celebrate  the 
birth  of  Venus:  but  the  divine  mythology  he 
tftught  purposely  was  not  so  gross.  The  gods  of 
the  heathen  hqd  been  men.  The  sepulchres  pf 
tbeqe  immortals  were  shown,  and  thpy  retained  in 
Heaven  the  passions,  the  manners,  and  the  habit^ 
of  the  Earth-  The  celestial  kingdom  was  peopled, 
like  countries,  by  colonies  from  abroad,  by  na- 
turalisations of  foreigners,  ^nd  by  the  generations 
of  those  who  bad  been  there  so  long,-  that  they 
seemed  the  aborigines  of  the  country.  The  gods 
of  Platq  were  of  another  sort  They  were  gene- 
rated jncjeed,  for  he  supposed  too  a  production 
and  propagqtjqa  Qf  divinities ;  but  the  image  of 
this  geqeratiop  was  changed,  and  gods  were  said 
to  |te  prod^qed  by  emanating  or  processiqn ;  em$- 
nations  from  the  first  divine  essenpe,  like  beamsf 
from  the  sgn,  procession^  or  rather  extensions  of 
the  supreme  gnd  §irpple  substance*,  fpf  fhus  they 
ijave  been  explained  by  the  Platonicks.  In  some 
$uch  incomprehensible,  if  not  ineffable  manner, 

*  Profusio  quaedam  et  extensio  gummas  et  simplici?  sub- 
stantive. " 

PP$  (for 
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(for  what  is  ineffable  to  one  of  these  philosophers?) 
souls,  angels,  and  dpemons,  were  produced ;  by 
the  supposed  existence  of  the  two  last  of  which, 
visions  and  dreams,  and  every  art  of  divination, 
and  every  superstition  of  magick,  was  upheld. 

This  little  that  I  have  said  may  stand  as  a  ge- 
neral specimen  of  the  Platonick  theology  in  this 
place ;  for  in  another  I  shall  give  some  that  will  * 
be  more  particular.  No  man  ever  dreamed  so  * 
mildly  as  this  author  writ-^ — — "  velut  aegri  somnia 
"vanae  finguntur  species/'  But  as  he  had  no 
divine  mission  nor  authority  to  claim,  all  this 
rested  on  his  own  authority  :  he  was  to  prove  it 
as  he  could,  and  every  man  was  at  liberty  to  re- 
ceive or  reject  all  or  any  of  these  doctrines  as  he 
found  the  proof.  Thus  they  remained  purely  hy- 
pothetical, nor  could  be  made  dogmatical,  till 
Christian  divines  made  thpm  so,  by  adopting 
them  as  parts  of  divine  revelation.  Then,  indeed, 
they  became  dogmas  to  Christianity;  and  before 
that  time,  they  were  not  such  to  many  of  the 
Heathens.  They  could  not  be  such  to  Plato  him- 
self, whatever  they  were  to  some  of  his  disciples. 
He,  who  published  them,  knew  that  he  invented 
them?  pr  that  he  borrowed  them  from  those  that 
did  invent  them,  aqd  that  neither  he  nor  they 
were  led  to  them  by  any  chain  of  knowledge. 
Neither  he  nor  they  could  be  the  bubbles  of  these 
doctrines;  though  they  who  received  them  for 
*  tjrue  theology  were  so.  Jt  is  nqt  he  who  makes, 
t>ut  he  who  swallows  the  wine,  that  gets  drunkT 
£i)t  as  soon  as  Christians  found  sprae>  and  thought 

ttqr 
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they  found  others  of  these  doctrines  in  the  Gospel, 
the  difference  I  mentioned  between  the  authority 
of  these  divines  and  that  of  the  divines  of  pa* 
ganism  was  complete.  The  authority  of  revela- 
tion confirming  that  of  Plato,  propositions  that 
were  dubious  to  the  one  became  certain  to  the 
others!  and  philosophical  conjectures  became  ar- 
ticles of  faith :  just  as  it  happened  afterward, 
when  the  authority  of  Aristotle  was  added  to  bofth, 
and  new  doctrines  were  devised,  by  metaphysical 
explanations  and  extensions,  under  pretence  of 
defending  the  former. 

Nothing  less  than  this  could  have' established 
and  continued  the  theology  of  Plato.  In  bis  days, 
and  long  after  them,  philosophy  was,  for  the  most 
part,  very  hypothetical.  Physicks  were  so.  What 
wonder  if  metaphysicks  were  more,  nay,  wholly 
so  ?  When  Plato  had  brought  these,  and  Aristotle 
logick,  into  repute,  one  of  them  made  the  ma* 
terial  world  metaphysically,  the  other  logically, 
and  both  very  absurdly.  But  when  they  set  them«- 
selves,  and  Plato  especially,  to  raise  an  immate- 
rial intellectual  world,  metaphysical  and  logical 
architecture  were  most  properly  employed*  They 
could  employ  no  other :  they  knew  little,  ima- 
gined much,  built  beyond  nature ;'  and  terms 
and  phrases,  which  supported  their  schemes, 
covered  equally  the  deficiency  and  the  futility  of 
their  matter,  not  unlike  to  those  columns  and 
entablatures  of  painted  pasteboard,  that  imitate  the 
solidity  of  marble  and  deceive  the  eye.  This  was 
the  least  laborious,  the  shortest  and  surest  way  to 
Pd4  fame ; 
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fame  :  and  while  men  neglected  the  analyse  of 
ideas,  and  attended  to  the  forms  pf  argumenta- 
tion, it  was  no  hard  matter  to  throw  words  into 
such  forms  as  were  sufficient  to  keep  up  dispute 
in  the  defence  of  any  doctrines.  An  hypothesis, 
plausible  to  the  reason,  or  to  the  prejudices,  or 
to  the  predominate  affections  and  passions  of  men, 
formed  a  sect;  and  as  soon  as  a  sect  was  formed, 
the- hypothesis  became  a  demonstrated  system, 
which  the  honour  of  the  sect  was  concerned  tq 
maintain.  Therp  were  many  such  among  the 
Greeks,  and  they  were  all  defended  and  attacked 
with  equal  obstinacy,  till  time  and  contest  wore 
them  but.  If  Platoniam  was  not  better  founded 
in  reason  and  knowledge  than  others,  it  was  kept 
up  long  with  greater  ant,  and  had  greater  good 
fortune  afterward.  Plato  gave  occasion  tp  both. 
To  the  first  directly/  and  by  choice.  To  the  last 
indirectly,  and  by  chance*  Hjs  immediate  suc- 
cessors, Speusippus,  Xenocrates,  Polemo,  Crates, 
Crantor,  had  acquired  no  great  fame,  nor  had 
any  great  success.  The  portick  and  the^garden* 
of  Epicurus  rivalled  the  academy,  in  opposing 
dogma  tp  dogma*  Arceailaus  therefore  and 
Carneades  changed  the  conduct  of  this  philoso- 
phical war.  By  affirming  nothing,  they  left  their 
adversaries  npthing  to  attapk  ;  and  by  assuming, 
in  consequence,  the  right  of  disputing  against 
every  thing,  they  were  at  liberty  to  take  their 
advantage  wherever  they  found  it.  The  example 
pf  their  founder,  and  of  his  master,  suggested 
fjieir  expedient  to  tbero,  and  countenanced  them 

in 
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ia  the  use  of  it.  They  became  terrible  to  the 
Stoicians,  and  to  the  Epicureans,  and  to  all  the 
Dogmatists. 

As  these  men  pretended  to  revive  the  first 
academy,  by  reverting  to  scepticism,  though  they 
were  called  authors  of  a  second  and  a  third,  and 
therefore  ^academic  k  philosophers,  so  there  were 
onhers,  who,  under  pretence  of  adhering  to  the 
first  academy,  professed  themselves  dogmatists, 
and  affected  to  be  named  Platonicians.  Some  of 
these  men  indeed  became  peripateticks,  or  slided 
from  Platonism  into  Stoicism,  like  the  philosopher 
Antiochus,  whom  Tully  mentions*;  while  the 
suspension  of  assent  was  still  maintained,  as  the 
true  principle  of  the  academy  old  and  new,  by 
Clitomachus,  Philo,  and  Tully,  Varro  says  in 
the  Academicfes,  there  was  no  difference  between 
peripateticks,  certain  dogmatists  no  doubt,  and 
the  old  academyf.  Tully  says,  that  the  academy 
they  called  the  new  appeared  to  him  to  be  the 
same  as^  the  oldj.  Thus  the  matter  stood  in 
Greece  and  at  Rome.  But  the  Platonism  that 
prevailed  in  Asia  and  Egypt,  and  was  taught  in 
the  famous  school  of  Alexandria,  was  unquestion- 
ably dogmatical  in  every  point.  If  the  philoso- 
phers in  those  countries  did  not  find  it,  they 
jpade  it  such.     It  could  npt  otherwise  have  suited 

*  In  Academ. 

f  Nihil  enim  inter  peripateticos,  et  illam  veterem  academi- 
sm, differebat. 

J  Hanc  academiam  noyara  appellabant?  quae*  mihi  vetiw 
yidetur. 

the 
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the  characters,  nor  have  answered  the  purposes 
of  Jews,  of  Christians,  and  of  those  who  opposed 
Christianity  :  by  all  of  whom  it  was,  in  some  de- 
gree, and  in  a  different  manner,  adopted,  accord- 
ing to  the  method  of  the  eclectick  sect,  that  Po- 
tamo  of  Alexandria  founded.  The  object  of  this 
sect  was  very  specious*  These  philosophers  were 
to  select  the  best  and  truest  placits  from  fell 
others*  But  we  may  conclude,  that  they  selected, 
conformably  to  the  human  character,  such  as 
agreed  best  with  their  own  opinions,  according  to 
the  account  Diogenes  Laertius*  give*  of  Potamo, 
that  he  chose  those  things  that  pleased  him  most. 
Thus  the  Jews  took  some  dogmas,  the  Christians 
more,  and  the  Pagans  most  of  all,  from  Plato's 
philosophy ;  which  became  accidentally  of  greater 
extent,  duration,  and  ,  importance  than  the  au- 
thor bad  reason  to  expect. 

There  are  many  things  unintelligible  in  the  an- 
cient philosophers,  many  inconsistent  and  contra- 
dictory, even  among  those  who  wrote  with  the 
greatest  clearness  and  precision ;  for  I  except  nei- 
ther Cicero  nor  Seneca,  It  would  be  time  well 
saved  to  neglect  the  first,  and  nothing  can  be 
more  ridiculous  than  the  pains  that  learned  men 
take  to  disguise  or  reconcile  the  others,  instead 
of  owning  them  Jo  be,  what  after  all  their  pains 
they  are  forced  to  leave  them,  inconsistencies  aqd 
contradictions.  Put  Pl&to  has  this  peculiar  ad- 
vantage over  $11  the  philosophers  of  any  name, 

*  In  Pr&fat. 

He 
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He  has  puzzled  mankind,  not  only  by  particular 
passages  in  his  writings,  but  about  his  own  gene* 
ral  character  as  an  author.  The  dogmatists,  and 
the  scepticks,  for  such  in  truth  the  academicians 
were,  have  claimed  him :  and  it  is  at  this  hour  a 
problematical  point  at  least,  whether  this  great 
philosopher  and  divine  gave  a  full  assent  to  the 
truth  of  his  own  doctrines.  To  all  of  them,  to 
some  of  the  principal,  he  could  not  They  were 
the  fruits  of  his  own  and  of  other  men's  inven- 
tion ;  and  he  must  have  been  conscious  that  they 
were  so,  as  I  observed  above. 


SECT.    XIV. 

It  is  in  itself  of  little  moment  in  what  spirit, 
and  on  what  motive,  Plato  writ,  who,  or  what  he 
was.  The  weight  of  reason,  and  not  the  autho* 
rity  of  an  author,  should  decide  our  opinions*: 
and  this  philosopher  himself  speaks  very  strongly 
to  this  purpose,  in  many  places,  in  the  Gorgias 
particularly.  If  a  doctrine,  which  Plato  taught; 
be  supported  by  reason  or  revelation  we  ought 
to  receive  it  with  that  assent  which  is  due  to 
truth  f;  though  he  were  a  sceptick,  under  the  mask 
of  a  dogmatist.    If  any  of  his  doctrines  are  sup* 

*  Non  tarn  auctores— quam  rationis  momenta  quserend* 
sunt    Cic.  de  Nat.  Dcor.  1.  l." 

*  '  -'Alii  alios  se  Convince  re  arbitrantor,  cum— mill- 
tos  et  celebres  testes  produxerint— — verum  haec  probation* 
ratio  nuUips  est  mpmejiti  ad  Yeritatera,  $c. 

ported 
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ported  neither  by  reason  nor  revplatipn,  we  ought 
to  reject  them ;  though  he  were  a  dogmatist  under 
the  mask  of  a  sceptick.  This  is  evident;  and 
yet  christian  divines  have  been,  in  all  ages,  as 
zealoua  to  make  him  pass  for  a  dogmatist,  as  if 
nothing  more  was  necessary  to  establish  the  truth 
Qf  3  doctrine,  than  to  be  assured  that  he  thought 
it  true,  find  taught  it  as  such.  In  the  mean  time, 
they  did  not  enough  consider,  that  they  made  a 
fool  or  a  knave  of  their  favourite  philosopher* 
Wrong  methods  of  inquiring  after  truth  and 
knowledge,  and  frequent  Contentions  about  them, 
ended  in  a  dispute  at  last,  not  whether  there 
was  any  such  thing  as  truth,  but  whether  there 
was  any  such  thing  as  -knowledge.  From  hence 
arose  dogmatists,  acatalepticks,  and  scepticks*. 
Ir  Plato  was  one  of  the  former,  who  boosted,  tfcat 
they  had  found  the  truth,  and  if  there  can  be  oq 
every  subject  one  opinion  alone  true,  how  came 
be  to  have  different  opinipps  on  the  same  subject, 
not  transiently  nor  inadvertently  mentioned,  but 
formally  delivered  and  maintained  ?  In  the  other 
two  characters,  if  he  believed  all  things  to  be  ab-r 
solutely  incomprehensible,  or  if  hp  restrained  hi* 
assent,  because,  though  he  djd  not  deny,  that 
truth  might  be  found,  he  did  not  determine  neji? 
ther,  th^t  it  had  been  fqund ;  in  tfiese  two  chp.r 

.  *  Ex  philosophis  alii,  se  yerum  adinyeni$s,e  jactant,  et  4>g- 
matici  appcllantur.  Alii  pronunciant,  veryra  nee  inveniri  nee 
percipi  posse,  et  acataleptici  dicuntur.-^-r^"*  assensum  syjsti- 
nentes,  nequestatuunt  verum  inventura  esse,  neque  inveniri  posse 
negant,  et  dicuntur  speptici,  consideratorefy  eX  ephqetici,  co- 
Jiibitores  assenstis, 

racters, 
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rasters,  I  say,  he  might  very  fairly,  though  nol 
vety  Usefully,  deliver  contrary  opinions,  And  de* 
fend  or  oppose  any  of  them  hypothetically.     But 
neither  the  supposition  of  two  doctrines,  nor  of  tw<* 
senses,  nor  of  two  characters,  in  Plato,  that  stale 
artifice  by  which  criticks  make  authors  say  or  not 
say  "whatever  they  please,  will  excuse  him  as  a 
dogmatist,  if  he  was  one,  and  a  dogmatist  too 
who  treated  the  most  important  points  of  know- 
ledge, since  the  being  of  a  God,  the  worship  of 
him,  the  first  principles  of  things,  atod  the  con- 
duct of  providence,  were  some  of  the  objects 
ofit.  j 

My  way  of  thinking,  which  I  have  found  no 
where  the  least  reason  to  alter,  would  hinder  me 
from  any  farther  consideration  of  Plato  in  this  re* 
spect,  if  it  was  not  worth  our  while   to  consider 
how  feehly  the  authorities  we  value  the  most  are 
often  founded.      The  fathers  of  the  Christian 
cfeurch  have  maintained,  that  Plato  was  a  dogma- 
tist, and   well  they  might ;    since  Numerfius,  a 
Pythagorean  philosopher,   asserted   the  same*  of 
Pyrrho,  and  since  Sextus  Empiricus  says  *,  that 
Arcesilaus  was  suspected  to  be  another.     With 
the  paradox  concerning  Pyrrho  I  have  nothing  to 
do  ;  but  surely  it  is  as  little   possible  to  imagine 
what  grounds  Sextus,  who  lived   four   hundred 
years  after  Arcesilaus,  or   St.  Austin,  who  lived 
above  a  century  later,    or  indeed  any  man  of  his 
own  age,  country,  or  school,  could  have  to  make 

*  Lib.  i,  cap.  31.  , 

a  dbg- 
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a  dogmatist  of  one  who  disclaimed  all  knowledge 
like  him,  fcveti  that  which  Socrates  excepted,  the 
knowledge  of  his  ignorance,  as  it  is  to  imagine 
what  ftumenius  meaned  when   he  imputed  dog- 
matism to  Pyrrho.    A  man  who  made  it  the  bu- 
siness of  bis  life,  and  the  principle  of  his  profes- 
sion, to  dispute    against  every  proposition  that 
could  be  advanced,   was  not  surely  a,,sceptick  in 
appearance  alone,  "  prim&  fronte,"  as  Sextus  says, 
tut  inwardly  and  in  very  good  earnest     Not- 
withstanding this,  St  Austin*  took  the  fact  for 
granted,  and  wrote  up  in  his  warm  imagination 
a  very  subtile  and  pious  scheme  of  policy,  which 
is  almost  too  fanciful  for  the  saint,  and  which  no 
man,  less  visionary  than  he  can  believe,  that  the 
philosopher  ever  entertained.    Some  such  there 
have  been,  however,  and  a  reverend  father  f  of 
the  oratory  in  France  has  treated  this  whimsy  very 
seriously. 

The  Stoicians  then,  according  to  St  Austin, 
placing  the  chief  happiness  of  man  in  virtue,  that 
is,  in  the  mind  ;  the  Epicureans  placing  it  in  vo~ 
lupty,  that  is,  in  the  body ;  and  the  Platonist 
placing  it  in  the  enjoyment  of  God ;  the  latter 
judged  very  wisely,  that  it  was  proper  to  prepare 
the  way  to  truth  by  destroying,  in  the  first  place, 
the  errours  of  those  sects.  They  saw,  that  their 
own  sublime  doctrine  would  fall  into  contempt, 
if  they  published  it  among  men  immersed  in  sense, 
like  the  Epicureans,  or  even  among  the  Stoicians, 

*  Ep.  ad  Diosc.  Ep,llS,  Ed.  Bened. 

t  Thomaftin  de  la  Man&rc  d'Etudierla  Philo* 

who 
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who  gave  the  preference,  indeed,  to  virtue,  boi 
who  could  not  raise  their  conceptions  up  to*  some** 
thing  divine  and  immaterial,  io  something  above 
mind  as  above  body,  to  something  kuowabte  by 
pure  intellect,  and  yet  far  superior  to  it,  that  is, 
up  to  God.  They  knew  that  they  should  not  be 
heard,  if  they  went  about  to  teach  men  who 
believed  atoms,  or  the  four  elements,  to  be  the 
first  principles  of  all  things,  that  all  things  pro- 
ceeded from  an  immaterial  Wisdom  *.  They  con- 
sidered farther,  that  the  Epicureans  being  per- 
suaded their  senses  never  deceived  them,  and  the 
Stoicians  believing,  like  the  Aristotelians,  that 
although  their  senses  might  sometimes  deceive 
them,  yet  they  could  not  acquire,  without  the 
assistance  of  their  senses,  any  knowledge  of  the 
truth  of  things,  it  would  be  to  little  purpose  to 
tell  either  the  one  or  the  other,  that  the  only 
Being,  which  has  a  real  existence,  cannot  be  re- 
presented to  the  mind  by  any  of  the  images 
of  sense,  and  that  this  immutable  Being  is 
that  alone  which  we  conceive  truly ;  because 
pure  intellect,  which  alone  perceives  the  truth 
of  things,  alone  perceives  the  existence  of  this , 
Being, 

Now  since  Arcesilaus  could  not  flatter,  himself 
that  these  sublime  doctrines  would  be  received, 
against  the  philosophical  prejudices  that  prevailed 
in  his  time,  it  behoved  him  to  look  forward,  and 

*   N.  B.  This  is  said  purely  to  do  honour  to  Plato,  for  he 

was  absurd  enough  to  make  matter  and  ideas  first  principle* 
jointly  with  God* 

t* 
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to  convey  the  pore  streams  that  flowed  from  thrf 
springs  Plato  bad  opened,  as  St  Austin  *  ex- 
presses himself  in  one  of  his  letters,  through  a 
channel  shaded  and  covered  by  brambles  and 
thorns,  lest  they  should  be  exposed  to  beasts  that 
would  render  them  foul  and  muddy.  Nothing 
less  than  a  submissive  faith,  such  a  faith  as  he 
mentions  in  his  letter  to  Coosentius  f  a  faith  that 
must  precede  reason  in  order  to  purify  the  heart, 
and  to  prepare  the  mind  to  comprehend  what  it 
ought  to  admit  implicitly  at  first,  could  impose 
such  doctrines,  and  nothing  less  thaa  the  autho- 
rity of  ooe  who  was  God  and  man  could  impose 
such  a  faith.  Now  the  Platonicians  could  pro- 
duce no  authority  of  this  kind,  nor  show  a  God 
abased  and  bumbled  before  the  coming  of  Christ. 
They  were,  in  the  right,  therefore,  to  conceal 
their  doctrines,  ,  till  this  great  event  happened* 
But  as  soon  as  it  happened,  they  opened  the  whole 
secret  of  their  theology  and  metaphysicks.  Some 
of  them,  indeed,  were  corrupted  by  the  dam- 
nable curiosity  of  magick.  But  many  of  them 
acknowledged  Jesus  to  be  that  God  and  man,  in 
whotn  immutable  wisdom  and  truth  were  incar- 
nated, and  by  whose  mouth  the  eternal  essence 
had  spoken  to  mankind. 

Such  are  the  notions  that  St.  Austin  endeavours 
to  give  in  some  of  his  epistles,  and  in  his  books 
frgainst  the  academicks,  to  establish" the  opinion/ 

*  To  Herraog.  Ep.  I,  Ed.  Benedic.  * 
+  Ep.  120,  Ed.  Benedic* 

that 
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that  Plato  was  a  dogmatist,  and  to  account  for 
the  conduct  of  his  sceptical  followers.  Butthig 
ingenious  schema  hangs  ill  together.  What  has 
been  said  above  concerning  the  motive,  that  Ar~ 
cesilaus  bad  to  make  a  puWick  profession  of  seep* 
ticism,  seems  much  more  probable,  than  what  our 
African  bishop  advances.  Plato  had  rivals  and 
enemies  among  the  philosophers,  Aristippus  and 
Diogenes  the  cynick,  for  instance,  who  embar- 
rassed him  more  than  once.  But  in  bis  time,  and 
for  seme  time  after  him,  no  school  grew  up  that 
could  vie  with  his.  Aristotle,  who  founded  on* 
that  became  famous,  heard  Plato  twenty  years, 
that  is,  till  Plato  died.  Epicurus  did  not  come 
to  Athene  till  Xenocrates  was  at  the  head  of  the 
academy,  nor  begin  to  teach  so  soon ;  and  Zeno 
and  Arcesilaus  were  scholars  of  Polemo  at  the 
same  time.  Thus  far  the  course  of  the  academy 
glided  smoothly  on.  But  here  the  contest  began ; 
and  the  subtilties  of  the  portick  were  the  more  to 
be  feared  by  Arcesilaus,  because  Zeno,  who  set 
up  this  rival  school,  had  been  received  in  the  aca- 
demy, and  had  learned,  like  a  spy,  where  and 
how  it  might  be  attacked  with  most  advantage. 
Other  dogmatick  sects  grew  up  and  strengthened 
at  the  same  time :  and  the  surest  way  to  divert 
their  attacks  was,  to  attack  them  all  on  this  one 
principle  established  by  Socrates,  "  nihil  sciri, 
"  nihil  percipi  posse."  If  Arcesilaus  had  gone  about 
to  defe§d  his  master's  doctrines,  which  were  not 
easy  to  be  defended,  surrounded  as  he  was  by 
enemies,  he  must  have  been  beat  on  every  side ; 
Vol.  VI,  £  £  whereas 
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whefeas  by  renouncing  all  pretensions  to  know- 
ledge, he  had  nothing  to  defend,  had  no  recrimi- 
nation to  fear,  and  might  attack  with  his  whole 
force.  We  may  add,  perhaps,  a^motive  of  pique 
to  this  of  policy  ;  for  beside  that  Arcesilaus  was 
piqued  personally  by  Zeno,  who  employed  the 
arms  he  had  acquired  in  the  academy  against 
that  school,  nothing  could  be  more  provoking 
than  the  arrogance  wherewith  the  Stoicks  exacted 
the  same  assent  to  their  most  extravagant  para- 
doxes, as  the  mind  gives  to  truths,  that  are  ob- 
jects-even of  intuitive  knowledge.  Thus  we  may 
easily  conceive,  that  it  happened  in  philosophy 
on  this  occasion,  as  it  has  happened  in  religion  on 
many.,  Excess  on  one  side  produces  excess  on 
the  other.  .  So  Sabellianism  gave  occasion  to 
Arianism,  and  4the  foppery  of  Rome  to  the  rusticity 
of  Geneva.  So  the  dogmatical  presumption  of 
Zeno,  who  affirmed  the  world  to  be  a  rational 
animal,  as  confidently  as  he  affirmed  it  to  be  light 
at  noon  *,  pushed  Arcesilaus  to  deny  every  kind 
and  degree  of  knowledge. 

But  it  is  hot  enough  to  have  shown,  that  this 
account  is  probable,  unless  a  short  and  obvious 
reflection  be  added  to  show,  that  it  is  impossible 
the  motives  St.  Austin  assigns  to  the  conduct  of 
Arcesilaus  and  the  academicks  should  be  true. 
Now,  I  ask,  whether  these  philosophers  could 
mean  to  conceal  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  which  had 

t 

*  Nee  magis  apparebit  nunc  lueere,  quondam  stoicus* 

quam  hunc  wundum  esse  sapientem.    Acad. 

been 
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been  publickly  taught  by  more  of  his  successors  than 
St.  Austin  mentions,  and  which  Here  contained 
in  his  writings.  They  might  abandon  the  defence 
of  these  doctrines,  and  show  little  regard  to  them, 
'  but  they  could  not  mean  to  conceal  them,  and 
reserve  them  fot  a  more  proper  conjuncture,  as 
St.  Austin  asserts*  The^  might  do  so  the  rather, 
and  with  a  due  regard  to  the  honour  of  their 
founder  since,  by  abandoning  these,  they  did" 
not  abandon  him.  He  had  jumbled  two  opposite 
characters  most  preposterously  together.  He 
was  sometimes  apparently  a  dogmatist,  and  made 
even  Socrates  talk  in  that  style.  But  still  the 
known  sceptical  character  of  the  master  was  the 
real  character  of  the  scholar;  This  character* 
therefore,  Arcesilaus  and  Carneades  assumed, 
as  soon  as  it  was  for  the  honour  and  interest  of 
their  school  to  abandon  the  other,  and  deemed 
themselves*  no  doubt,  more  truly,  Platonicians, 
than  any  of  those  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  the 
academy  before  them.  I  confound  Arcesilaus 
and  Carneades  together,  as  Tully  does  ;  for 
though  there  might  be  some  difference,  which  I 
will  not  have  the  trouble  of  considering,  between 
the  notions  Carneades  had,  and  those  of  Arcesi- 
laus, concerning  the  causes  of  incomprehensi- 
bility ;  yet  they  both  maintained,'  with  equal  z$al, 
and  Carneades,  it  is  said,  with  greater  force  of 
argument,  that  we  are  unable  to  arnVe  at  the 
truth  of  things  by  sense  or  by  reason. 

If  Socrates  was  not  so  great  a  genitts,  even  with 

the  help  of  hid  daemon,  as  he  has  been  represented, 

*  e  8  he 
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be  was  certainly  something  better  than  a  genius, 
He  was  a  very  good  man  :  and  I  find  in  myself  an 
unwillingness  to  believe  him  absolutely  a  sceptickT 
both  on  this  account,  and  on  account  of  that 
predilection,  which  you  know  that  another  good 
man,  our  friend,  the  bishop  of  Cloyne,  has  for 
him.  That  he  might  be  such,  as  to  physicks  and 
all  the  sciences  which  the  Greeks  called  mathe- 
nia ticks  or  disciplines*,  I  can  easily  believe. 
Xenophon  gave  the  lie  to  Plato,  and  all  those 
who  pretended  that  he  taught  them;  and  So- 
crates himself  complained  bitterly,  when  he  heard 
the  Lysis  readf,  of  Plato's  misrepresentations. 
No  philosopher  could  be  so  easity,  nor  so  safely, 
misrepresented.  He  preached,  but  he  did  ncft 
write  :  and  we  know  nothing  more  of  his  philoso- 
phy than  the  scraps  his  auditors  retained,  some  of 
which  Xenophon  has  given  us  more  truly,  and 
Plato  more  copiously.  He  picked  up  scholars 
occasionally  in  the  streets  and  publick  places  of 
Athens,  and  was  a  missionary  of  virtue  to  them 
all,  from  Alcibiades  down  to  the  meanest  citizen. 
He  rather  refuted  the  sophists,  than  laboured 
to  instruct  directly :  and  this  he  did  by  a  perpe- 
tual dissimulation  of  his  own' opinions,  and  an 
ironical  deference  to  theirs ;  which  manner  might 
give  an  air  of  scepticism  to  all  he  said,  even  on 
moral  subjects.  In  short,  if  I  cannot  believe  him 
a  dogmatist,  I  will  not  believe  him  an  absolute 
sceptick. 

*  Avl.  <3eliius.  f  Diog.  Laertiua. 

Socrates 
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Socrates  may  be  compared  to  the  Cimmeriane, 
who  were  deprived  of  the  light  of  the  sun,  but 
were  not  in  utter  darkness.  He  founded  bis 
etbicks  on  probability  if  you  please ;  but  it  was 
on  such  a  probability  as  Tully  explains  in  his 
reply  to  Lucullus  ;  such  a  probability  as  a  wi$e 
man  must  rest  upon,  or  all  the  rules  of  life  will 
be  subverted.  If  this  was  so,  the  difference  be- 
tween Socrates*  and  Arcesilaus,  and  Carneades 
was  very  great.  They  did  not  admit,  at  least  the 
former  did  not,  the  faint  light  of  probability,  and 
could  be  scarce  distinguished  from  those  who 
professed  Pyrrhonism  :*  though  St.  Austin  thought 
fit  to  employ  even  the  former,  very  piously,  in 
preparing  the  way  for  the  reception  of  the  Gos- 
pel ;  for  which  he  had  no  authority  whatever, 
except  that  of  bis  own  wild  imagination.  For  the 
dogmatism  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  and  for  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  old  and  new  academy,  he 
had  some  indeed.  Cicero  introduces  Lucullus,  in 
the  academical  questions,  comparing  Arcesilays 
to  Tiberius  Gracchus,  and  complaiaiog,  that  as 
one  of  these  disturbed  the  peace  of  an  excellent 
commonwealth,  so  the  other  overturned  phi- 
losophy, when  it  was  brought  to  perfection.  But 
Tully  decides  the  controversy,  without  regard  to^ 
probable  arguments,  by  an  appeal  to  fact.  JJe 
had  a  bigot  veneration  for  Plato.  He  had  studied 
his  works  so  long,  and  had  familiarised  himself 
with  them  so  much,  that  he  seemed  to  have  lived 
with  this  phitosopber,  "  ut  penfc  cum  his  vixisae 
M  yide&r  ;"  as  he  says  of  himself  He  knew 
S  *:  3  Plat? 
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Plato  better  than  St.  Austin,  and  be  asserted, 
that  the  new  academy  was  the  same  as  the  old  #, 
if  Plato,  who  founded  it,  was  to  be  reckoned  of  the 
old,  in  whose  works  nothing  was  affirmed,  who 
disputed  for  and  against  many  things,  inquired 
about  all,  and  advanced  none  as  certain  f. 

If  Plato  must  be  reckoned,  notwithstanding 
this,  a  dogmatist,  it  will  be  equally  impossible  to 
justify  the  regard,  that  the  Christian  fathers, 
most  of  them  at  least,  paid  to  him  themselves, 
and  that  they  encouraged  others  to  pay,  nor  the 
use  that  they  made  of  his  writings.  They  who 
called  him  the  Homerical  philosopher  thought 
more  justly  of  him,  than  they  who  called  him  the 
Attick  Moses,  or  than  they  who,  still  more  pro* 
fenely,  put  him  and  Plotinus,  and  even  Jesus 
Christ,  in  matters  of  doctrine,  on  a  level  J.  By 
doing  this  they  defiled  Christianity  with  many 
superstitious  notions,  and  mixed  their  theology 
up  with  much  of  that  imaginary  science  about 
idivine,  angelical,  and  human  natures,  which  was 
derived  from  Egypt  and  the  East,  through  Pytha- 
goras and  Plato  chiefly,  to  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans,  and  from  these  "two  philosophers, 
through  the  school  of  Alexandria  more  than  any 
pther  way ;  for  dogmatical  Platonism,  which  in- 
pluded  both,  flourished  in  that  school  more  than 


f  Academiam  novam,   quae  mjhi  vetus  videtur, 
t  Nihil  affirmatur—  in  utramque  partem  mtilta  disseruntur, 
de  omnibus  quaeritur,  nihil  certi  dicitur. 
J  Vide  Ep.  Nebridii  ad  Augus. 

.  it 
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it  bad  ever  done  in  the  academy ;  to  the  whole 
christian  world. 

.  But  farther,  and  to  set  this  proceeding  off  in  all 
the  colours  it  deserves,  are  we  sure  that  Plato, 
though  a  dogmatist,  was  much  in  earnest  on  every 
point  of  theology  which  the  fathers  of  the  church 
took  from  him,  and  incorporated  into  the  Chris* 
tian  system,  as  explanatory  of  it,  or  additional 
to  it  ?  He  might  not  be  so  most  certainly.  Des- 
cartes was  dogmatist  enough  in  all  conscience ; 
and  yet,  without  derogating  from  this  part  of  his 
character,  we  may  believe,  that  he  was  not  very 
serious  when  he  revived  the  whimsical  notion  of 
Gbmez  Pereyra,  that  beasts  are  automates,  or 
pieces  of  clockwork,  nor,  perhaps,  when  he  main- 
tained the  plenum.  He  had  his  particular  reasons 
of  prudence,  to  shelter  himself  from  some  attacks, 
that  he  might  apprehend,  and  of  consistency  to 
make  the  hypothetical  parts  of  his  philosophy 
hang  the  betj§r  together,  as  well  as  of  conformity 
to  certain  received  opinions.  Plato  might  have 
reasons  of  the  same,  or  of  other  kinds.  It  would 
not  be  hard  to  point  out  some  such  ;  and  if  he 
had  no  other,  philosophical  observation  alone, 
and  the  desire  of  acquiring  fame  by  the  publica- 
tion of  a  new  and  more  sublime  system,  for  so 
all  things  that  are  unintelligible  in  metaphysical 
theology  are  called,  would  have  determined  him 
to  ransack  ancient  legends,  as  well  as  his  own 
imagination,  for  every  thing  that  might  serve  to 
this  purpose.  We  may  believe  this  the  more 
easily,  since  there  runs  through  ail   his  works  a 

e  p  4  tinselled 
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tinselled  embroidery  of  this  kind,  on  a  ground  of 
low  conceits  and  tedious  irony  : 

"  Purpureus,  latfc  qui  splendent,  unus,  et  alter 
IC  Adfuitur  pannus." 

Now  if  Plato  may  be  justly  suspected  of  such  a 
proceeding,    hpw  ridiculous,    as  well  as  absurd 
and   profane,  ought  we  to  esteem  that  of  the 
fathers  of  the  church  ?   If  the  doctrines  of  PlatQ 
are  conformable  to  the  Gospel,   which  I  think 
they  are  not  exactly  in  any  oqe  instance,  except 
in  some  of  the  moral  doctrines,  it  is  absurd  :  if 
they  are  different,  or  more  extensive  in  any  re? 
spect,  it  is  profane  to  make  them  a  supple  mental 
pode  to  the  evangelical  system  of  faith.     Bqt  if 
he  publishes  things,  that  were  neither  dictated 
to  him  by  his  reason,  nor  even  believed  by  him, 
whatever  these  things  were,  and  how  true  soever 
they  might  appear  on  some  other  authority,   it 
was  sovereignly  ridiculous  to  accept  fhgm  in  any 
jdegreeior  such  on  his.     Of  all  this  absurdity,  prcn 
faneness,  and  ridicule,  they  who  built  up  chris- 
tian theology  were  guilty.     Instead  of  opmment* 
■*  ing  Platonism  by  Christianity,    tbey  commented 
(Christianity  by  Platonism.     Instead  of  applying 
revelation  to  explain,  and  the  authprity  of  the 
revealer  to  confirm,  what  they  thought  to  be  true 
in  his  writings,  they  applied  Platonic^  philosophy 
to  introduce  and  explain  christian,  and  the  autho- 
rity of  Plato  to   confirm  what  they  received  for 
true  on  the  authority  of  Christ.     They  added  the 

Epistle* 
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Epiatlei  to  the  Gospels,  the  doctrines  of  Paul  to 
those  of  Christ ;  and  to  all  these,  the  reveries 
of  heathen  philosophy,  rabinical  extravagance, 
and  christian  enthusiasm,  till  the  Apocalypse  be- 
came a  part  of  our  Holy  Scriptures,  and  tbeAth** 
nasian  Creed  a  summary  of  our  frith. 


sect.  xy. 

I  do  not  expect,  on  this  occasion,  from  yon 
the  answer  I  should  be  sure  to  have  from  persons 
more  orthodox  than  J  know  you  to  be,  in  the 
faith  of  the  pretended  catholick  church.     Such 
persons    would  insist  on  the  authority   of  the 
church,  by  which  all  this  heathen  lore  has  been 
sanctified,  and  ground  this  authority  on  passages 
pf  the  Scriptures,  as  they  ground  the  authority  of 
the  Scriptures  on  that  of  the  church.     This  circu- 
lar proof  would  deserve  no  other  answer  than  that 
of   silent  contempt.      Clement    of   Alexandria 
opens  another  iyay,  to  justify  himself,  and  other 
fathers,  for  adopting  so  much  heathen  theology 
jnto  Christianity.     He  supposes  every  system  of 
Grecian  and  Barbarian  philosophy  to  have  been 
a  branch  of  the  eternal  truth*",    and  all  these 
tranches  to  have  been  united  in  the  christian  sys- 
tem, like  the  trunk  of  a  tree  of  all  divine  truth. 
Thus   the  doctrines   of  heathen  theology,    that 
yverc  taught  by  Plato  and  Pythagoras,  and  derived 

*  — ^EtejTipe  veritatis  avulsam  quandam  particular^.  Strom. 

from 
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from  Egypt  and  the  East,  are  not  sanctified  by 
a  sort  of  retroactive  power,  bat  are  made  divine 
by  their  original.  If  now  by  these  terms  we  da 
not  understand,  that  the  human  mind  rises  up  to 
the  supreme  mind,  is  united  With  it,  and  contem- 
plates the  ideas  that  are  in  it ;  if  we  do  not  under- 
stand, that  the  intellect  of  man  is  a  part  of  the 
intellect  of  God,  as  the  soul  of  man  was  thought 
to  be  a  part  of  the  deity,  or  of  the  soul  of 
the  universe;  in  short,  if  we  do  not  under- 
stand them  according  to  any  of  those  mystical, 
metaphysical  notions,  that  Platonism  propaga- 
ted, and  that  Clement  was  very  likely  to  in- 
tend, they  are  capable  of  receiving  a  very 
true  sense.  There  are,  no  doubt,  in  theology 
some  truths,  that  human  reason,  the  gift  of  God, 
and  in  this  sense  alone  divine,  is  sufficient  to  de- 
monstrate, according  to  those  criterions  of  human 
knowledge,  the  things  that  are,  and  that  we  know 
to  be  as  the  Author  of  all  nature  ordained  that 
they  should  appear  to  creatures  in  our  rank  of 
being.  Several  such  truths  the  Pagan  philoso- 
phers discovered.  But  then  they  blended  them 
with  monstrous  errours,  derived  from  various  ex- 
tremes, by  planning  the  divine  order  and  oecono- 
my  on  the  human,  or  by  neglecting  the  phenomena 
of  nature,  qr  by  making  extravagant  hypotheses 
to  account  for  them.  They  discovered  the  unity 
of  the  Godhead,  and  they  saw  that  worship  is  due 
from  the  creature  to  the  creator.  But  then  they 
ran  into  ditheism,  and  gave*  up  the  unity,  thevt 
they  might  save  the  goodness  of  the  Suprerpq 
2  Being, 
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Being,  which  they  imagined  very  falsely  to  be,  as 
atheists  objected  that  it  was,  inconsistent  with 
the  phenomena.  They  ran  farther  into  polythe- 
ism, that  they  might  provide  a  multitude  of  agents 
or  ministers  to  execute  the  will  of  God,  and  to 
govern  under  him,  or  to  be  mediators  and  inter- 
cessors with  him  in  behalf  of  mankind.  As  they 
took  notions  of  mediation  and  intercession,  so 
they  took  others  of  atonement  and  expiation, 
from  the  characters  of  men  and  of  governments. 
Hence  the  offerings  and  sacrifices,  sanguinary 
sacrifices,  human  sacrifices,  such  as  the  Cartha- 
ginians, our  Druids,  the  Mexicans,  and  other 
barbarous  people  have  instituted  ;  from  which 
examples  of  the  utmost  depravation  of  human 
reason,  that  ignorance,  superstition,  and  habits 
of  cruelty  can  beget,  divines  would  sometimes 
prove,  that  such  sacrifices,  and  the  appeasing  of 
God  by  blood*,  are  agreeable  to  the  natural  rea- 
son  of  mankind. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  even  in 
those  days  men,  whose  natural  reason  was  not 
thus  depraved,  saw  by  the  light  of  reason  alone 
how  abominable  such  rites  as  these  were,  and  little 
by  little,  as  their  reason  improved,  how  febsurd 
all  their  other .. rites,  and  almost  all  theological 
opinions    weref .      Polytheism    was    mitigated ; 

idolatry 

*  Vid.  Thomassin.  Maniere  d'Etudier  la  Philosoph.  &c/ 
f  It  may  be  worth  while  to  observe  here  what  is  said  by  a 
very  great  and  worthy  man,  in  a  book  writ  on  the  principles 
of  Hutchinson,  to  show,  that  Christianity  is  indeed  very  Hear 

as 
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idolatry  was  in  good  measure  distinguished  away,- 
among  the  philosophers  at  least     Oracles  and  the 
arts  of  divination  grew  into  contempt:  and   if 
heathenism  was  kept  up  by  men  above  the  vulgar, 
it  seemed  to  be  so  only  by  the  priests  for  lucre, 
and  by  others  for  fear  of  having  no  religion  at  all. 
Thus  the  way  wis  prepared  by  reason  for  revela- 
tion, in  the  countries  where  Christianity  first  ap* 
peared,  and  which  were  enlightened  by  philoso- 
phy.    Philosophy  had  begun  to  spiritualise  reli- 
gion, by  exploding  many  of  the  gross,  the  carnal 
conceptions  of  heathen   theology,  and  by  substi- 
tuting an  inward  devotion,  purity  of  heart,  and 
a  pious  disposition  of  mind,  to  the  outward  pomp 
and  ceremony  of  worship.     That  this  representa- 

as  old  as  the  creation*    He  ad  nuts,  that  this  belief  is  of  all  others 
the  most  unreasonable,  except  as  it  is  explained  in  the  origi- 
nal.    What  now  is  the  original,  by  the  explanation  of  which 
this  belief  becomes  reasonable  ?     It  was  the  decree  of  God, 
that  a  Saviour  should  die  to  atone  by  his  blood  for  the  sins 
of  men*    It  was  therefore  his  command,  that  to  keep  this  re* 
velation  in  mind,  the  future  sacrifice  of  the  Saviour  should  be 
emblematically  and  prophetically  represented  by  shedding  the 
blood  of  beasts  in  sacrifices,  accompanied  with  many  typical 
and  emblematical  circumstances.      No  other  invention  eouic} 
be  so  likely  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the   knowledge  and 
belief  of  a-  revelation  so  necessary  to  mankind.     Strange  ab- 
surdities 1  the  bloody  sacrifice  to  be  made  so  many  thousand 
years  afterward  was  that  of  the  Son  of  God,  of  the  very  God, 
and  the  emblematical  institution  continued  among  men,  who 
soon  forgot  that  it  was  typical  and  emblematical  only.     Thus 
jt   served  to  no  other  purpose,  than  to  lead  men  into  an  opw 
nion,  that  the  deity  was  implacable,  and  sins  unforgivable,  un- 
less he  was  appeased,  and  they  were  atoned  for  by  the  shed- 
ding of  blood. 

tioq 
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tion  is  true,  the  works  of  Plato  alone  would  be 
sufficient  to  prove  :  although  Eusebius*  was  de- 
sirous to  make  it  believed,  that  no  reformatio^ 
had  been  made  even  in  the  opinions  of  philoso- 
phers, before  Christianity:  but  that,  being  then 
grown  ashamed  of  their  polytheism  and  idolatry, 
they  endeavoured  to  conceal  them  under  the  pre- 
tence and  disguise  of  allegory.  In  all  cases,  when 
Christianity  was  once  established,  the  means  of 
v  carrying  this  reformation  of  opinions  to  perfec- 
tion were  in  the  hands  of  christian  philosophers 
and  divines.  It  might  have  been  expected  too, 
that  revelation  would  unite,  in  one  uniform  sys- 
tem of  theology,  all  the  converted  Pagans,  whom 
reason  had  not  been  able  to  reconcile  ;  since  they 
had  now,  in  the  Word  of  God,  a  sure  criterion, 
by  which  to  try  the  truth  of  their  opinions. 

The  very  contrary  happened.  They  differed  as 
much  as  ever,  and  with  uncharitableness  and  ha- 
tred that  had  been  unknown  to  them  before  their  , 
conversion.  While  they  were  Pagans,  they  disputed 
without  quarrelling,  and  even  embraced  opposite 
sects  without  becoming  enemies.  We  see  the 
Stoick,  the  Epicurean,  and  the  academick  meeting 
amicably  together  in  Tully's  works,  which  repre- 
sent the  manners  of  the  age.  They  endeavour  to 
refute  one  another;  but  they  live  in  the  utmost 
intimacy  of  friendship  :  and  if  Carneades  was  ex- 
asperated against  the  Stoicks,  on  account  of  their 
dogmatical,  and,  as  we  may  venture  to  pronounce, 

•  Praep,  Evangel. 

'their 
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their  trifling  bat  assuming  airs,  neither  Tally  nof 
Cotta  were  so*.  Nay,  the  former  iticlined,  as 
much  as  an  academick  could  incline,  to  stoicism  : 
and  Seneca,  who  was  professedly  of  this  sect^ 
and  he,  speak  often  with  the  greatest  regard  of 
Epicurus,  and  with  the  greatest  tenderness  of 
their  Epicurean  friends. 

How  it  came  to  pass,  that  men,  who  had  em- 
braced opposite  opinions  without  acrimony,  while 
they  were  heathens,  became  inveterate  enemies 
for  this  very  reason,  when  they  were  Christians, 
or  how  they  came  to  be  more  divided  than  ever, 
even  when  they  had  one  common  rule  of  faith  and 
doctrine  which  they  all  acknowledged  alike,  is 
not  very  hard  to  conceive.  While  they  were 
merely  philosophers,  they  were  attached  to  some 
sect  or  other,  not  only  by  the  allusions  of  their 
own  imaginations,  by  their  affections  and  passions, 
by  ambition  and  private'  interest,  but  by  pre- 
judices and  habits  contracted  early,  and  sometimes 
before  they'were  able  to  judge  for  themselves. 
To  this  sect,  whichever  it  was,  they  adhered ; 
and  that  which  we  may  observe  frequently  in  the 
political  struggles  of  our  miserable  parties,  hap- 
pened, no  doubt,  in  those  theological  conten- 
tions f .     A  false  point  of  honour  prevailed  some- 

timtes 

•  -——Contra  quorum  disciplinam  ingenium  ejtre,  Carneadis, 
•xarserat.     Tusc.  Disp.  1.  5. 

+  —  Caeteri  primum  ante  tenentur  adstricti,  quam,  quid 
esset  optimum,  judicare  potucrunt.— —  infirmissimo  tempore 
atatis,  aut  obsccuti  amico  cuidam,  aut  un4  alicujus,  queiff 
audierunr,    oratione  capti,  de  rebus  incognitis  ju* 
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times  over,  the  love  of  truth  ;  it  determined  the  , 
will  even  against  the  judgment:  and  men  chose 
rather  to  err  with,  those  with  whom  they  had  long 
erred,  than  go  right  in  new  company,  or  alone. 
But  still  as  they  were  mere,  philosophers,  and  had 
nothing  but  reason,  their  own,  or  that  of  their 
party,  to  oppose  to  reason,  in  every  instance,  in 
which  they  differed,  and  as  the  particular  opi- 
nions of  no  one  sect  interested  the  whole  body  of 
philosophers,  the  state  or  the  church  in  any  coun-  . 
try,  these,  men  might  differ,  before  their  conver- 
sions© Christianity,  without  those  incentives  to 
uncharitableness    and    hatred,    which   acted  so 
powerfully  on  the  malignity  of  their  hearts  after- 
ward.   As  soon  as  this  malignity  could  exert  itself, 
under  the  specious  pretence  of  zeal  for  the  honour 
of  God  and  for  the  purity  of  the  faith,  it  broke 
out  with  violence.     Every  side  assumed,   that  the 
Word  of  God  spoke  in.  favour  of  them,  that  the 
salvation  of  souls  depended  on  believing  as  they 
believed,  and  that  all  those  who  dissented  from 
them  were  guilty  of  heresy  ;  for  this  word  grew 
soon  into  fashion,  and  from  having,   as  I  believe, 
a  very  innocent  signification  at  first,  it  came,  like 
the  word  tyrant,  and  some  others,  to  convey  a 
very  odious  idea  at  last.     Hereticks  then  were 
enemies  to  God,  and  rebels  to  his  law.     They 
were  to  be  treated  as  such  by  the  orthodox :  and 

dicant,  et  ad  quamcunque  sunt  disciplinam  quasi  tempcstate 
delati,  ad  earn  tanquam  ad  saxum  adhaerescunt.  Acad. 
Quttst. 

heresy 
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heresy  and  orthodoxy  being  determined  by  iti§ 
strength  and  weakness  of  parties,  alternate,  arid, 
therefore,  constant  persecution  was  established 
in  the  church  of  Christ. 


StfCT.   XVI* 

It  we  inquire  after  the  causes  of  that  strange 
multiplication  of  sects,  which  have  grown  up  from 
the  apostolical  age  to  this,  among  Christians,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  they  are  to  be  found  it*  the 
metaphysical  madness  of  philosophers  mixing  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  first  Christians,  in  the  cabft- 
littical  practice  of  giving  different  senses  to  the 
tune  passages  of  Holy  Writ,  in  the  uneertainty  of 
tradition,  and  in  the  use,  that  a  distinct  order  of 
men  has  made,  in  every  christian  state,  of  these 
and  other  circumstances,  to  acquire  dominion  over 
private  conciences. 

Mrtt  run  naturally  from  extreme  to  extreme. 
The  farther  they  have  gone  into  one,  the  mora 
likely  it  is,  that  when  they  recover  from  it  they 
will  hurry  as  far  into  another :  so  that  reforma- 
tion is  often  nothing  more  than  a  change  of  erfour* 
Thus  it  happened  in  the  Pagan  theology.  The 
professors  of  it,  and  the  people  in  general,  had 
acknowledged  a  divine  nature ;  which  was  human 
nature  under  a  different  name,  and  placed  in  a 
different  habitation.  Their  divinities,  from  Mo- 
urns the  son  of  night,  up  to  Jupiter  the  father  of 
gods  and  men,  were  in  truth  celestial  and  im- 
mortal 
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mortal  men,  endued  with  more  knowledge,  and 
with  more  and  greater  powers ;  but  with  all  these 
after  the  manner  of  men,  and  digested  neither 
of  human  passions  nor  of  human  rices.  These 
objects  of  adoration  were  monstrous.  So  was  the 
worship  paid  to  them.  But  then,  as  fast  aa  phi- 
losophers exploded  these  corporal  notions,  for 
such  tflfcy  may  be  properly  called,  of  the  divine 
nature,  and  endeavoured  to  spiritualise  it  in  their 
thoughts  by  abstraction  from  the  human,  they 
refined  theology,  with  much  confusion  and  ob- 
scurity of  ideas,  from  a  system  of  physical  into  a 
system  of  metaphysical  fables  :  and  a  sort  of  in- 
tellectual mythology  took  the  place  of  the  former. 
Mythology,  properly  so  called,  served  in  the  in- 
fancy of  science  to  conceal  the  ignorance  of  philo- 
sophers. Of  the  cosmogonia  they  made  a  theo- 
gonia.  Such  the  poets  taught,  and  multiplied 
polytheism  by  their  supposed  science,  and  very 
real  flattery.  Allegory  succeeded,  and  served  to 
conceal  the  absurdity  of  theology.  They  who 
taught  it  grew  as  mad  as  their  predecessors 
had  been  absurd,  and  very  little  less  profane. 
The  few  remains  of  Pythagorean  doctrines,  the 
metaphysical  and  theological  parts  of  Plato's 
writings,  and  above  all  those  of  the  latter  Pytha- 
goreans and  Platonicians  which  are  in  our  hands, 
will  justify  what  is  here  advanced  ;  for  surely,  no 
men  who  were  thought  to  be  in  their  senses,  and 
were  suffered  to  go  about  without  their  keepers, 
did  ever  talk  such  nonsense  as  is  to  be  found  in 
Porphyry,  Piotinus,  Jamblicus,  and  those  whe 
Vol.  VI.  Ff  have 
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have  been  infected  with  the  same  phrensy.  Such 
•  of  these  philosophers  as  opposed  Christianity,  op- 
'  posed  to  the  marvellous  of  this  theology  the  mar- 
vellous of  their  own,  and  none  of  our  angelical 
or  seraphick  doctors,  none  of  our  ravished  my- 
sticks,  ever  rose  higher  in  illuminations,  visions, 
and  rapturous  unions  with  the  divinity,  than  some 
of  them.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  these  phi- 
losophers became  converts  in  different  manners. 
Platonism  mixed  easily  with  Christianity ;  but  they 
who  retained  most  of  the  former,  infected  the 
latter  with  innumerable  errours,  and  planted  or 
watered  all  the  heresies,  that  started  up  daily  in 
the  first  ages  of  the  church.  Such  were  the  Gnos- 
ticks  or  the  learned,  who,  upder  pretence  of  im- 
proving, corrupted  the  simplicity  of  the  religion 
they  had  embraced.  They  who  became  afterward 
the  greatest  lights  of  the  church,  apologists,  con- 
fessors, saints,  and  martyrs,  were  determined  to 
Christianity  by  their  philosophy,  as  well  as  the 
others,  and  came  full  fraught  with  Platonism  into 
the  holy  pale. '  But  they  used  it  more  modestly. 
They  made  it  the  handmaid,  not  the  rival  of 
Christianity :  and  though  this  handmaid  governed* 
the  family,  and  took  a  principal  share  in  ordering 
the  whole  scheme  and  ceconomy  of  it,  yet  the 
,  authority  of  the  mistress  was  always  pretended. 
Justin  owns,  that  Platonism  prepared  him  to  be 
a  Christian ;  and  Origen,  a  man  far  superior  to 
the  good  martyr,  ran  as  platonically  mad,  in  the 
second  century,  as  Picus  of  Mirandola,  Ticinus* 
Patncius,  or  any  of  the  renowned  Platonicigns,  in 

the 
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the  fifteenth.  I  know  not  rthether  the  despair  ef 
attaining  any  other  way  a  full  knowledge  of  olivine 
truths,  which  Socrates  and  Plato  had  so  ofteii 
inculcated,  might  not  dispose  these  men  to  re- 
ceive a  revelation,  to  prefer  faith  to  uncertainty; 
and,  since  they  could  not  fix  their  minds  on  these 
subjects  by  reason,  to  fix  them  by  authority,  as 
the  disciples  of  Pythagoras  did; 
-  Though  I  ascribe  so  much  to  thte  mere  in- 
fluence of  philosophy*  and  believe  it  to  have  been 
the  frantick  mother  of  a  frantick  offspring,  I  do  not 
mean  to  exclude  absolutely  that  of  grace,  on  this 
occasion,  though  I  confess,  that  I  have  no  con- 
ception of  it,  nor  to  deny*  that  this  directed,  in 
some  measure,  the  other ;  and*  to  prove  that  I 
do  not,  I  will  quote  the  example  and  authority 
of  St  Austin,  to  show  how  these  two  cooperated 
in  him,  and  how  the  first  prepared  him*  by  Gods 
immediate  appointment,  for  the  last,  in  one  of 
the  most  sublime  articles  of  christian  faith.  The 
saint  laments,  in  the  seventh  book  of  his  Confes- 
sions, the  grievous  errours  in  which  he  had  been! 
engaged  concerning  the  divine  nature,  and  the 
original  of  evil,  on  both  of  which  he  had  followed 
the  opinions  of  the  Manichseans;  He  relates  the 
steps  by  which  he  was  delivered  from  these  errour^ 
as  well  ds  from  the  superstition  of  astrology  and 
divination,  and  the  approaches  he  made  to  truth 
by  the  helps  that  God  procured  him.  After  this 
he  breaks  out  into  ejaculations  of  thanks  to  God, 
who  had  taken  pity  on  him,  and  had  procured  hina 
Some  books  of  Platonick  philosophy,  wherein  he 

fis  foun4 
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faiad  the  divinity  of  the  Word  established  by 
many  arguments      Of  the  incarnation  of  the 
Word,  indeed,  he  found  nothing.     But  he  found 
it  afterward  in  the  Scriptures,  and  he  remained 
persuaded,  that  God  had  prepared  him,  by  this 
accidental  information,   for  what  he  was  to  learn 
when  he  should  study  the   Scriptures  concerning 
the  humiliation  of  the  Word  made  flesh  *  ;  the 
reasons    of  which  persuasion  he  giver    in  the 
twentieth  chapter.    Thus  you  see  how  Plato,  in 
the  wanderings  of  a  wild  imagination,  had  dis- 
covered,   in  part  at  least,  one  of  the  greatest 
,  mysteries  of  Christianity,  and  how  God  made  use 
Of  this  truth,  which  he  who  published  it  did  not 
know  to  be  such,  for  the  conversion  of  one  of  the 
greatest  doctors  and  saints  of  the  church.     What 
wonder  is  it,  that  itoetaphysicks,  the  very  dotage 
of  philosophy,  should  bear  witness  to  some  of 
those  truths,  which  may  come  out  of  the  mouths 
fef  babes  and  sucklings  ? 

SECT.  XVII. 

Anotber  cause  of  the  multiplication  of  ex* 
travagant  opinions  and  sects  in  Christianity  ha» 

*  Miseratus  es  terram  efc  cinerero— procurasti  mihi  per 
quondam  homtnem,  immanissimo  typho  turgid  am,  quosdam 
tMatanicorum  libros  ex  Grseca  lingua  in  Latinam  versos,  et  ibi 
tcgi  &c.«— — non  quidem  his  verbis,  sed  hoc  idem  omnino  myi- 
tis et^iultipiicibtts  suaderi  mtionibus,  quod  in  principto  erat 
Yerbum,  et  Yerbum  erat  apud  Eteum,  et  Deus.erat  Verbum— 
in  quos  me  propVrea  priusquaro  Scriptures  tuas  considerarem, 
Xredo  volujtfi  iucurrere,  ut  imprimeretur,  &c« 

fc     "  been 
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been  the  arbitrary  practice  of  giving  different 
senses  to  the  same  passages  of  the  Bible.  A  prac- 
tice derived  from  the  Jewish  master*,  the  worst 
certainly  that  can  be  followed  if  we  seek  the  truth, 
and  are  desirous  t;o  preserve  any  precision  either 
in  fact  or  argument.    Among  the  lowest  artifices* 
that  have  been  employed  by  those  who  seek  to  im- 
pose their  own  inventions  under  some  other  and 
better  authority  than  their  own,  this  has  been  one 
of  the  lowest  and  grossest,  thought  not  the  least 
successful.     It  is  in  truth  a  kind  of  forgery,  since 
it  serves  to  make  an  author  say  what  he  had  no 
intention  to  say,    or  renders,   at  the  best,  un- 
certain what  he  did  intend  to  say,  when  be  writ 
with  the  greatest  clearness.    The  Jewish  rabbins 
have  done  by  the  old,  and  our  Christian  rabbins 
by  the  New  and  Old  Testament  both,  what  Peter 
did  by  bis  father's  will,  in  our  friend  Swift's  Tale  of 
a  Tub.    The  text  was  against  him,  but  by  a  ffew 
combination  of  the  same  words,  or  syllables,  or 
letters,  he  made  it  speak  for  him  and  support  his 
claim.    It  had  been  well  if  Martin  and  John,  and 
the  rest  of  Peter's  brethren,  for  he  had  many 
more  which  the  historian  thought  it  not  worth 
'  his  while   to  mention,  had  stood  their  ground 
like  good  Caraites,  and  had  adhered  to  the  text 
in  the  plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  it,  instead 
of  imitating  the  very  men  whom  they  have  op* 
posed,  and  whom  they  laugh  at.     But  they  have 
done  otherwise.    They  have  supported  their  de- 
cisions by  the  same  unjustifiable  means,  by  which 
the  rabbinist  Peter  supported  bis.    Nay,    they 
*  f  3  have 
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have  done  more,  they  have  admitted  divers  co* 
dicils,  and  have,  like  him,  supposed  them  to  be 
•of  equal  authority  with  the  will,  though  it  is  plain, 
that  the  father  speaks  in  the  will,  and  his  stew- 
ards or  other  domesticks  in  the  codicils.     Allow 
me  another  comparison.     It  may  illustrate  the 
folly,  as  the  former  explains  the  fraud,  of  this 
practice.    The  Chinese  reverence  much  the  table 
of  Fohi,  which  must  be  nine  or  ten  centuries 
older  than  Adam,  according  to  their  chronology. 
This  table  consists  of  several  lines,  some  shorter, 
some  longer,  and  placed  in  a  certain  order  like 
that  of  a  diagram  or  scheme,    serving,  as  they 
imagine,  to  thp  design  or  demonstration  of  the 
most  sublime    knowledge.      The   learned    men 
among  them  have  been  employed  several  thousand 
years  in  attempts  to  draw  some  of  this  sublime 
knowledge  out  of  the  table.     The  way  they  have 
taken,  and  what  other  could  they  take,  if  they 
had  leisure  enough  to  take   any?-  has  been  to 
make  all  the  possible  transpositions,  and  different 
combinations  of  these  lines,  in  hopes  of  affixing 
some  sense  to  this  mystical  table.    The  conse- 
quence has  been,  that  they  have  affixed    several, 
and  that  they  agree  in  none.     Now,  though  I 
am   persuaded,  that  t\\e  accounts  the  Jesuits * 
give  us  of  this  table  are  imperfect,  and  that  some- 
thing more  than  barely  these  unequal  lines,  some- 
thing hieroglyphical,  at  least,  belongs  to  it ;  yet 
whether  it  be  so  or  no,  the  anecdote  is  equally 

t  Scien.  Sinica. 

apposite 
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apposite  to  my  purpose :  for  in  either  case,  the 
Chinese  and  the  Christian  oriticks  have  been  em- 
ployed alike.  If  the  table  consists  of  unintelligible 
lines,  and  it  would  be  the  same  if  it  consisted  of 
unintelligible  words,  whereof  Fohi  has  given  no 
clew  to  explain  and  determine  the  sense,  the 
Chinese  criticks  have  been  employed  just  as  rea- 
sonably as  the  Christian  expositors  of  mysteries, 
neither  fully  nor  plainly  revealed  by  revelation 
itself.  If  it  be  said,  that  the  table,  which  none 
but  he  who  made  it  could  explain,  explains  itself, 
as  our  Scriptures  do  in  all  the  essential  parts  of 
them,  the  comparison  holds  still ;  for  the  learned 
Chinese  must  have  done,  as  the  learned  Chris- 
tians have  done,  and  have  made  mysteries  for  some 
purpose  or  other  where  they  found  none.  It  is 
impossible,  by  any  means  that  art  can  find,  to 
see  in  the  dark ;  but  it  is  easy  to  contrive  glasses, 
that  shall  show  the  plainest  and  most  uniform 
object  in  a  mist,  and  under  various  forms  in  the 
clearest  day*  The  first  is  a  silly,  and  the  last  a 
knavish  attempt.  I  said  just  now,  that  it  was  a 
kind  of  forgery.  I  do  not  recall  my  words,  but 
add,  that  in  the  case  here  supposed  the  Chinese 
are  much  more  excusable  than  the  Christians ; 
for  if  the  Chinese  have  forged  different  words  of 
Fohi,  Christians  have  forged  different  words  of 
God. 

How  can  we  lay  less  than  this  to  their  charge, 
when  we  consider  in  how  many  different,  remote, 
and  inconsistent   senses,    such    as  destroy  one 
another,  and  such  as  are  advanced  on  no  autho- 
rs 4  rity 
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rity  but  that  Of  their  own  inclinations,  they  fa« 
terpret  the  same  passages  of  Holy  Writ?    There 
is*  according  to  these  doctors,  a  grammatical,  * 
literal  or  historical,  an  allegorical  or  figurative, 
an  anagogical  or   divine,  and  a  topological  or 
moral  sense.     Some,  or  all  of  these,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the   same  sentence,    nay  to  the  same 
word.     Light,  in  that  noble  passage  of  the  boo4 
pf  Genesis,  where  it  i%  said,  "  Let  there  be  light, 
^and  there  was  tight,"  signifies  wry  plainly,  in 
the  grammatical,  literal,  and  only  proper  sense, 
the  corporal  light  which  God  created,  And  con  - 
<terntog  which  alone  it  was  at  all  to  the  purpose 
to  speak  in  that  place.    But  divines,  by  their 
arbitrary  power  over  their  Scriptures,  mate  it  to 
signify  the  Messiah  allogoricatly,  and  tropotogi- 
jcatly  or  analogically  the  inward  light  of  grace,  of 
the  outward  apieodw  <rf  celestial  glory.    Thns 
again,  by  virtue  of  the  same  power,  Jerusalem, 
which  is  the  name  of  *  town,  has  been  made  to 
mgnify  the  vision  of  peace,  the  church  militant, 
the  church  triumphant,  and  the  sod  of  a  be* 
lievey  *:'  The  sense  nf  an  writings,  neither  sacred 
nor  profane,  cm  be  ever  fixed,   if  they  remain 
subject  t?q  such  licentious  interpretations.     These 
interpretations  have  served,  and  they  could  be 
intended  to  serve,  by  th$  Jew  who  set,  and  by 
the  Christians  who  followed  the  example,    no 
pther  purpose,  than  that  of  furnishing  tfae  rabbins 
pf  both  religions  with  means  of  giving  a  colour  tjf 
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divine  authority  to  all  their  own  inventions.  The 
absurdities  which  the  former  have  advanced  on 
such  interpretations,  seconded  by  those  of  their 
oral  law  and  cabbala,  and  which  you  may  find 
in  our  modern  writers,  that  were  skilled  in  rab- 
binical learning,  are  innumerable,  and  pass  all 
measure  of  probability  ;  so  that  one  cannot  help 
being  astonished,  when  some  of  our  christian 
divines  lament  most  piously  the  loss  of  those  rules, 
according  to  which  the  Jews  interpreted  their 
(Scriptures,  as  they  suppose ;  for  that  there  were 
any  such  stated  rules  observed  is  but  supposi- 
tion. 

It  is  more  probable,  that  the  Jews  did,  as  the 
Christians  have  done ;  that  they  followed  their 
/several  imaginations,  or  their  several  theological 
and  even  secular  interests.  This  was  the  case 
among  Jews  and  Christians  both,  and  if  it  may 
be  said,  which  is  not  very  clear  however,  that 
the  latter  have  not  fallen  generally  into  so  many 
puerilities  and  palpable  errours  as  the  others,  the 
most  unreasoning,  the  most  ignorant,  and  the 
most  absurd  of  men,  yet  they  have  rendered  theo- 
logy more  voluminous,  mud,  with  respect  to  the 
divine  nature  and  coconomy,  more  contentious 
than  it  was  before.  Su  Austin  seems  to  aim  at  a 
sort  of  composition  about  the  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures,  in  a  letter  to  Marcellinus*.  He 
says,  that  "  how  good  soever  any  reason  may  ap- 
"  pear,  it  is  &lse  and  deceitful  if  it  contradicts 
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"  them ;  and  that  how  clearly  soever  we  may  thidk 
"  any  thing  deduced  from  them,  if  the  thing  be 
"  manifestly  against  reason,  we  are  deceived  ;  it 
"  is  not  the  true  sense  of  the  passages  alleged ; 
11  truth  and  they  cannot  stand  in  opposition." 
We  may  observe  in  this  place,  what  is  to  be  ob- 
served often  in  the  writings  of  this  saint,  a  gingle 
of  words,  that  pretends  to  strength  and  precision, 
and  has  neither  really. 

The  first  proposition  supposes  a  case,  that  can 
never  happen  among  reasonable  men,  who  have 
rjecejyed  the  christian  revelation  for  genuine, 
after  a  sufficient  examination  of  the  external  and 
internal  proofs.  Such  men,  having  found  nothing 
that  makes  it  inconsistent  with  itself,  nor  that  is 
repugnant  to  any  of  those  divine  truths  which  rea- 
son and  the  works  of  God  demonstrate  to  them, 
will  never  set  up  reason  m  in  contradiction 
to  it,  on  account  of  things  plainly  taught, 
but  incomprehensible  as  to  their  manner  of 
being.  If  they  did,  their  reason  would  be  false 
and  deceitful ;  they  would  cease  to  be  reason- 
able men:  and  St.  Austin  says  nothing  to  the 
purpose,  if  he  confounds  these,  things  with  such 
as  imply  contradiction,  and  means  an  opposition 
of  reason  to  the  fprmer  only.  JJut  if  we  could 
suppose,  or  if  St.  Austin  could  mean  to  suppose, 
that  they  who  followed  the  rule  he  lays  down  in 
another  place,  the  rule  of  believing  first,  in  hopes 
of  understanding  afterward,  should  discover  things, 
when  they  came  to  examine  in  order  to  under- 
stand, tl^at  implied  contradiction,  his  conclusion 
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would  be  false.  They  would  be  obliged  in  th'w 
case  to  reject  the  revelation,  not  their  reason ; 
or  to  fall  at  once  into  a  general  and  particular 
absurdity.  The  general  absurdity  of  renouncing 
the  faculties  God  had  given  them  of  distinguishing 
truth  from  falshood,  good  from  evil  ;  and  the 
particular  absurdity  of  renouncing,  in  favour  of 
the  internal,  that  very  rule  by  which  they  had 
judged  in  favour  of  the  external  proofs  of  this 
revelation. 

The  second  proposition  admits  and  encourages 
the  very  practice  .we  censure  so  justly,  for  which 
the  saint  was  so  famous,  and  by  which  he  con- 
tributed so  much  to  promote  contentions  in  his 
own  days,  and  to  perpetuate  them  to  ours.     The 
practice  of  deducing  doctrines  from  the  Scriptures 
that  are    not  evidently  contained  in  them,  for 
if  they  were  evidently  contained  in  them,    they 
could  not  be  said  to  be  deduced  from   them,  is 
admitted.     It  is  admitted,  that  these  deductions 
may  be  manifestly  against  reason.     Several  such 
there  were,  and^  among  them  some  of  his  own. 
Reason  is  made  the  judge  of  doctrines  thus  de- 
duced ;  but  when  reason  condemns  any,  divines, 
the  inventors  or  fautors  of  them,  are  at  liberty  to 
evade  the  objections  they  cannot  answer,  by  inter- 
pretations of  the  same  passages  in  some  other  and 
new  sense.     Whp  does  not  see,  that  the  direct 
tendency  of  this  practice  is  exactly  the  same  as 
the  event  has  proyed.it  to  be?  It  composes  and 
propagates  a  religion,  seemingly  under  the  autho- 
rity of  God;  but  really  under  that  of  man.     The 
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principles  of  revelation  are  lost  in  theology,   or 
<lisfigured  by  it :  and  while  some  men  are  impu- 
dent enough  to  pretend,  others  are  silly  enough  to 
believe,  that  they  adhere  to  the  Gospel,  and  main- 
tain the  cause  of  God  against  infidels  and  here- 
ticks,  when  they  do  nothing  better,   nor  more 
than  espouse  the  conceits  of  men,  whom  enthu- 
siasm,   or  the  ambition  of  forming  sects,  or  of 
making  a  great  figure  in  them,  has  inspired.     If 
you  ask  now  what  the  practice  of  the  christian 
/athers,  and  of  other  divines,  should  have  been, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  purity  of  faith,  and  to 
promote  peace  and  charity,  the  apswer  is  obvi- 
ous, and  so  evidently  agreeable  to  right  reason, 
that  the  modestest  man  alive  might  make  it  before 
an  oecumenical  council  without  blushing.    They 
should  have  adhered  to  the  Word  of  God ;  they 
#hould   have   paid   no   regard   to  heathen    phi- 
losophy, Jewish  cabbala,  the  sallies  of  enthusiasm, 
or  the  refinements  of  human  ingenuity.    They 
should  have  embraced  and  held  fast  the  articles 
of  feith  and  doctrine,    that   were  delivered    in 
plain  terms,  or  in  unequivocal  figures ;  they  should 
sot  have  been  dogmatical,  where  the  sense  was 
doubtful,  nor  haye  presumed  even  to  guess,  where 
the  Holy  Ghost  left  the  veil  of  mystery  undrawn. 
Jf  the  council  should  decree,  that  this  answer 
was  erroneous,  and  that  the  system  of  christian 
nity  would  have  been  incomplete  and  insufficient 
without  these  adventitious  helps,  let  us  make  no 
scruple  of  saying,  that  the  council  would  decree 
blasphemously,  as  more  councils  than  one  have 
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done,  since  they  would  decree,  that  Infinite  ^is-1 
dom  had  not  proportioned  means  tb  ends,  or  that 
the  ends  of  Infinite  Wisdom  were  more  or  other 
than  the  Gospel  of  Christ  assigns. 


SECT.    XVIII. 

The  uncertainty  of  that  precarious  tradition, 
whose  authority  has  been  so  magnified,  may  be 
set  down  as  a  third  cause  of  the  multiplication  of 
doctrines  and  sects  in  the  christian  church.  The 
truth  of  facts,  however  notorious,  and  even  of 
those  that  men  have  the  least  interest  or  tempta- 
tion to  falsify,  is  trusted  very  unsafely  to  tradi- 
tion. How  much  more  unsafe  must  this  convey- 
ance be,  when  it  is  that  of  opinions  and  doctrines, 
intricate,  and  therefore  easily  mistaken,  disputed 
or  disputable,  and  therefore  industriously  misre- 
presented? Barrow,  in  his  Exposition  on  the 
Creed,  takes  away  this  great  foundation  of  theo- 
logy ;  for  though  he  asserts,  that  there  are  proper 
and  sufficient  ifteans  to  discern  the  genuine  doc- 
trines and  dictates  of  Christianity,  yet  he  leave* 
us  in  effect  none  but  the  writings  of  the  evange- 
lists, and  the  Epistles  of  two  or  three  apostles 
who  had  been  disciples.  According  to  him  and 
to  right  reason,  the  first  and  best  way  of  pre- 
serving doctrines  is  to  preserve  them  in  the 
writings  of  the  authors  of  them  ;  though  even  this 
cannot  be  deemed  absolutely  secure.  It  is  far 
from  being  certain,  that  genuine  peripatetism  is 
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every  where  plainly  read  in  the  writings  of  Aris* 
totle,  as  they  are  come  down  to  us :  and  if  Py- 
thagoras and  Socrates  had  writ,  or  if  the  works 
of  Zeno  were  extant,  we  should  be  best  assured, 
better  than  any  Other  way,  what  their  philoso- 
phies were,  but  still  not  without  some  possibility 
of  errour.  Another  way  of  preserving  doctrines  is 
to  preserve  them  in  the  nritings  of  disciples,  that 
immediately  received  them  from  the  authors. 
Thus  the  writings  of  Plato  and  Xenophon  tell  us, 
with  a  good  degree  of  certainty,  what  Socrates 
taught :  and  yet  these  writings  give  very  different 
and  contradictory  accounts  of  the  Socratick  phi- 
losophy. The  next  way  that  Barrow  mentions  is 
the  preservation  of  doctrines  in  the  writings  of 
those  who  writ  at  larger  distances  of  time,  as 
those  of  the  Stoicks  were  preserved  in  the  writings 
of  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  Epictetus.  This  way  he 
allows  to  be  more  imperfect  than  the  foraier,  be- 
,  cause  every  writer  is  apt  to  misapprehend  and 
misrepresent  —  to  do  somewhat  *  more  than 
transcribe — to  comment  and  descant — to  adorn 
and  set  out,-  to  confirm  or  confute  the  docj 
trine  tl\ey  relate,  in  order  thereto  represent* 
ing  it  with  advantage  to  their  purpose.  The 
last  way  is  that  of  oral  tradition,  the  most 
liable  to  defect -and  corruption  of  any,  according 
to  this  judicious  expositor.  Men  do  as  before, 
and  in  this  case  with  greater  advantage,  "  accom- 
"  modate  doctrines  to  their  own  prejudices,  in* 
"  clinations,  and  designs.  The  farther  such  tra-* 
<  *  dition  departs  from  the  original   spring,   the 
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"  more  subject  it  is  to  contract  such  alterations 
"  and  impurities.  Every  doctrine,  thus  propa- 
"  gated,  is  like  a  stream  at  the  head,  small  and 
"  narrow,  but  clear  and  pure.  Proceeding  on, 
"  it  grows  larger  and  fouler.  So  tradition  swells, 
"  by  taking  in  what  oblique  channels  of  private 
"  fancy  and  pragmatical  invention  discharge  into 
"  it,  and  by  receiving  tincture  from  particular  in- 
"  ciination  or  politick  design  it  grows  muddy  and 
"vfeculent." 

The  genuine  doctrines  and  dictates  of  Chris- 
tianity have  not  been  conveyed  to  us  by  the  first 
of  these  four  ways ;  for  the  Saviour  published  his 
Gospel  by  preaching,  and  by  occasional  discourses, 
and  not  by  writing.     But  they  have  been  pre- 
served by  the  second  ;  for  two  of  the  four  evan- 
gelists had  been  disciples  from  the  firat,  and  wit- 
nesses, not  only  of  all  that  had  passed  during  his  • 
mission,  but  of  his  resurrection.    They  had,  there- 
fore, received  immediately  from  the  author  the 
doctrines  they  published  in  his  name.     Who  the 
other  two  were,  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  suffi- 
cient assurance,  amidst  the  fabulous  or  little  au- 
thentick  reports  of  ecclesiastical  writers.     But  if 
Mark  was  the  convert,  the  scholar,  and  the  ama- 
nuensis of  Peter,  his  testimony  comes  nearer  to 
that  required  under  this  head,  since  Peter  was  a 
disciple,  one  of  the  twelve,  than  the  testimony  of 
Luke,   who  belonged  in  all  these  relations    to 
Paul ;  since  Paul  was  no  disciple,  neither  one  of 
thex  twelve,  nor  one  of  the  seventy,  if,  in  truth, 
there  was  any  such  seventy,  had  received  nothing 
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immediately  from  Christ,  nor  had  any  apostolical 
commission,  except  that  which  he  assumes  in  the 
Acts  of  the  apostles  written  by  Luke,  and  dic- 
tated, probably,  by  himself.  I  say  probably,  be- 
cause it  is  possible  Luke  might  have  been  an  eye 
and  ear-witness  of  part  of  all  he  relates  in  the 
Acts,  as  St.  Jerom  observes ;  though  he  could  be 
no  more  than  a  hearsay  witness  of  what  he  relates 
in  the  Gospel,  since  he  owns,  in  the  beginning  of 
it,  that  he  writ,  like  many  others,  what  he  had 
*  been  told. 

When  divines  urge,  on  this  occasion,  that  the 
differences  between  Matthew  and  Mark,  as  well 
as  others,  are  accounted  for,  and  an  in  tire  har- 
mony of  the  Gospels  is  established,  by  criticks,  so 
that  they  all  confirm  one  another,  infidels,  I  know 
will  cavil,  and  sometimes  plausibly,  against  many 
things  that  must  be  assumed  to  make  this  harmony 
appear,  and  to  reconcile  these  differences.  When 
it  is  urged  again,  that  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  an  immediate  inspiration  being  bestowed  on 
all  the  disciples  in  an  eminent  manner  and  alike, 
they  are  all  to  be  esteemed  witnesses  alike,  and  they 
all  received  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  immedi- 
ately from  God,  the  author  of  it,  though  not  by  the 
mouth  of  the  Saviour  while  he  was  in  the  flesh,  I 
know  too,  that  the  same  men  will  not  remain  without 
a  reply.    For  instance,  they  will  insist  that  all  this, 
if  allowed,  will  prove  nothing  in  favour  of  Mark, 
nor  Luke,  nor  even  Paul  himself,  who  were  nei* 
ther  of  the  twelve  nor  of  the  seventy ;  after  which 
tbey  will  $dd,  perhaps    "ex  abundant!*/'  that 
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none  of  these  three  having  been  designed  by  God 
to  stand  in  the  place  of  that  disciple  whd  had  be- 
trayed Jesus,  and  to  fill  up  the  number  of  the 
apostles,  Matthias  alone,   with  the  eleven,  could 
pass- in  any  sense  for  one  of  those  disciples  who 
had  received  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  imme- 
diately from  the  author  of  them ;  though  the  se-  ■ 
venty  might  be,  as  it  is  said  they  were,  appointed 
to  be  witnesses  of  the  resurrection.     Erasmus,  in 
the  first  chapter  of  his  paraphrase  on  the  Acts, 
makes  Christ  say  to  all  the  disciples,  that  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  he  had  bredthed  upon   them, 
and  which  he  promised  should  descend  upon  them 
from  above,  would  not  only  recal  to  their  minds 
all   he  had  taught  them,  but  suggest  likewis^td 
them  whatever  else  it  might  become  necessary  for 
them  to  know.     -But  the   cavillers,  of  whom  we 
speak,  will  urge,  that  these  words  were  added  by 
Erasmus  for  reasons  very  obvious,  and  are  not 
contained  in  the  text ;  nor  is  even  the  sense  of 
them  implied  so  far  as  to  authorise  the  disciples, 
and  much  less  any  that  were  not  of  their  num- 
ber, to  add  any  thing  to  the  conditions  of  salva- 
tion,   that  Christ   himself  had  imposed.     Such 
cavils  will  be  raised,  I  say ;  but  they  will  deserve 
to  have  little  weight,  ats  long  as  it  is  out  of  dis- 
pute, that  we  have  in  our  hands  the  Gospels  of 
Matthew  and  John  *,  who  give  themselves  to  us 
for  eye-witnesses  of  all  that  Christ  did,  and  of 

*  N,.  B.  I  speak  of  both  alike,  though  I  am  not  ignorant 
of  what  has  been  said,  that  might  weaken  the  authority  of 
Matthew's  Gospel. 
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all  that  happened  tabim,  and  ear- witnesses  at  the. 
same,  time  of  all  the  doctrines  he  taught.  Two 
channels  were  as  sufficient  as  four  to  convey  these 
doctrines  to  the  world,  and  to  preserve  them  i» 
their  original  purity.  The  manner  tpo,  in  which 
these  evangelists  recorded  them,  was  much  better 
adapted  to  this  purpose,  than  that  of  Plato,  or 
even  of  Xenophon,  to  preserve  the  doctrines  of 
Socrates  Thq  evangelists  did  not  content  them- 
selves to  give  a  general  account  of  the  doctrines 
of  Christ  in  their  owp  words,  nor  presume,  in 
feigned  dialogues,  to  make  him  deliver  their  opi- 
nions in  his  own  name,  and  as  his  own  doctrines. 
They  recorded  his  doctrines  particularly,  they 
re%:ded  them  in  the  very  words  in  which  he 
taught  tJbero,  apd  they  were,  careful  to  mention 
the  several  occasions  orn  which  be  delivered  them 
to  his  disciples  or  others.  If  therefore  Plato  aud 
Xeuophon  tell  us,  with  a  good  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, what  Socrates  taught,  the  two  evangelists 
seem  to  tell  us,  with  much  more,  what  the  Saviour 
taught,  and  commanded  them  to  teach.  In  a 
word,  we  may  say,  on  these  grounds,  that  the 
genuine  doctrines  of  Christianity  have  been  pre- 
served much  better  than  those  of  heathen  philo- 
sophy, in  the  second  way  of  preserving  doctrines, 
though  they  have  not  been  preserved  in  the  first 
and  best,  as  some  of  the  others  have  been. 

The  third  and  fourth  ways  of  preserving  doc- 
trines, which  Barrow  mentions,  have  so  near  a 
relation,  that  they  may  be  thrown  into  one.  They 
who  decide  about  doctrines,  or  who  write  about 
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them,  at  great  distances  of  time  from  the  first 
disciples*  are  more  easily  imposed  upon  by  tra- 
ditions; •  and  can  mofe:  edsily  irripose  theth  ori 
othfers.  Botfv  these  thirigs  fell  out,  and  no  case 
can  be  well  supposed  wherein  the  thith  of  fact, 
or  the  purity  of  doctrine,  Was  so  liable  to  be  cor- 
Aipted,  or  was- in  facit' so  much,  or  so  sctoii, cor- 
rupted, as  in  the  propagation  of  Christianity. 
The  mixed  crowd  of  Jews  and'  heathens  that  em* 
braced  it,  dnd  the*  very  manner  Of  propagating  it, 
rendered  this  corruption  unavoidable. 

The  Jews  had  begun  long1  before  this  time  to 
corrdpt  their  own  religion.  Thciy  had  borrowed 
many  superstitious  opinibns  from  Egypt,  atid  the 
Eastern  nations;  and  Pythagorean  and  Platoriick 
metatphysicks,  whifch  they  had'  entertained  after 
they  became  acquainted'  with  the  Greeks,  and 
lived  under  the  domination  of  the  Seleucides  and 
the  Ptblertries,  were  imported  both  by  them  and 
the?  fieathcn  converts  into  Christianity;  by  the 
Hellenist  Jews  more  than  by  those  of  Palestine, 
and  by  the  heathen  more  than  by  either. N  Chris- 
tianity began  in  Judaea;  it  derived  it's  authority 
and  it's  proofs l  from  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  the 
authenticity  and  divinity  of  which  it  every  where 
supposes.  Theauthor  of  it  was  a  Jew-;  and,  as 
the  religion  he  instituted  tended  not  directly  to 
destroy  Judaism,  so  the  christian  church  at  Je- 
rusalem conformed  long,  as  Christ  himself  had 
done  constantly,  to  theatjcient  religion.  On  all 
these  accounts,  the  Jewish  converts  ifiight  regard 
Christianity  as  a  branch  of  Judaism,  and' take  the 
g  g  g  pame 
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same  liberties  of  retrenching,  of  adding,  of  alter-, 
ing,  with  one,  as  had  been  taken  with  the  otheK 
They  had  acknowledged  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah 
foretold  by  their  prophets.     In  this  they  had  gone 
beyond  the  Pharisees,  who  rejected  him,  as  the 
Pharisees  had  gone,  in  receiving  all  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  beyond  the  Saducees,    who 
received  the  Pentateuch,    and  rejected  all   the 
others.     The  Pharisees  had  added  an  oral  to  the 
written  law.    They  believed  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  future  re-, 
wards  and  punishments,  the  metempsychosis,  and 
other  doctrines  utterly  unknown  to  Moses,  which 
they  accommodated  somehow  or  other  to  his  law. 
They  made  up  a  new  system  of  theology,  by  such 
accommodations  of  the  law   to   their  traditions 
and  their  philosophy.     Why  should  not  the  chris- 
tian Jews  we  speak  of  make  up  a  new  system 
likewise,  by  blending  all  these  and  Christianity  to- 
gether, as  they  could  best  reconcile  them  ?  The 
example  of  Philo,  who  did  not  profess  Christianity 
indeed,  but  who  found  means  to  make  the  Pia- 
tonick  opinions  of  the  deity,  and  those  of  Moses 
agree,  might  encourage  them  in  the  attempt. 

Much  in  the  same  manner  the  Pagan  converts 
might,  and  certainly  did  proceed.  They  found  a 
great  analogy  between  the  most  sublime  and  impor- 
tant doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  those  which  some 
of  their  philosophers  had  taught,  and  they  might 
easily  be  led  from  hence  to  think,  that  a  sameness 
of  doctrine  denoted  a  sameness  of  authority. 
This  will  appear  the  more  probable,  if  we  con- 
2  aider, 
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sider,  that  not  only  some  hereticks,  but  several 
of  thet  most  orthodox  fathers,  believed  all  those 
to  be  illuminated  from  above,  who  purified  their 
minds,  separated  their  souls  as  much  as  possible^ 
from  their  bodies,  and  died  this  philosophical 
death  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  philosophical  rege- 
neration, according  to  the  notions  that  meta- 
physical enthusiasm  had-  established*.  Thus, 
Justin  the  martyr  makes  Christ  to  have  been 
knoton,  in  some  sort,  to  Socrates  f.  It  could 
hot  be  otherwise.  The  soul  of  Socrates  was  a 
purified  soul,  and  Christ  the  illuminating  Word. 
St.  Austin  was  much  of  the  same  mind,  and  says 
little  less  than  Justin  of  this  philosopher. 

The  eclectic  sect,  which  Potamo  founded  about 
this  time  at  Alexandria,  might  give  farther  occa- 
sion to  the, heathen  converts  to  corrupt  Christi- 
anity. This  3ect  professed  a  detachment  from  all 
sects,  in  the  search  of  truth  :  they  were 

"  Nullius  addicti  jurare  in  verba  magistri." 

They  delivered  themselves  from  the  chains  of  phi- 
losophical bigotry.  They  might  hold  some  to  one 
and  some  to  another  system  of  philosophy  in  the 
main,  as  their  different  judgments  or  prejudices 
inclined  them ;  but  they  asserted  the  reasonable 
liberty  of  embracing  truth  wherever  they  found  it, 
and  without  any  regard  to  the  tenets  even  of  that 
sect  towards  which  they  leaned  the  oftenest  and 

*  Plato,   Plut.  Jamb,  et  alibi.—*  liberatio  a  corpore  ce- 
Jebralissima  mors  est  philosophies. 
tApol.  I, 

.  g  g  $  the 
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tbemojt.  Soiioa  passed  fqr  a  Stoick,  and  hi* 
scholar  Seneca  professed  hjrpself  $uch*.  Yet 
Sotion  was  fond  of  Pythagorean  doctrine^,  and 
Seneca  f  made  bo  scruple  qf  borrowing  from  Epi- 
curus. Plotinus  wa^  a  Platpnician,  and  yet  fye 
adopted  doctrines,  such,  we  ipcjy  pfesutpe,  espe- 
cially as  were  subtije  ind  mysterious,  both  from 
tbe  Stoicks  $nd  the  Perjpateticks.  plen^t^ 
x^s  a  Christian,  who  taught  Christianity  by  hi* 
publick  lessons  at  Alexandria,  and  who  defended 
Jt  by  hi$  writings,  and  yet  he  approved  this  man- 
ner of  philosophising ;  we  may  condqde  tqo,  that 
it  was  the  method  pf  that  school.  Ammonius 
was  the  prepeptpr  of  Plqtinus  and  of  Qrigen, 
Plotinus  deserted  Christianity,  find  bred  up  sin  in- 
veterate enemy  to  it  in  Porphyry ;  or.  if  \ip  cop? 
tinued  a  Christian  to  the  last,  as  Eusehius  says 
somewhere  that  b$  did,  for  nq  hotter  reason,  per? 
haps,  than  to  keep  a  name  of  so  great  renown  in 
the  christian  catalogue,  he  dressed  up  his  chris- 
tian with  so  much  pagan  theology,  that  he  migh$ 
pass  for  a  professor  pf  either.  Qrigeii,  qn  the 
pther  hand,  who  had  heard  Clement,  as  well  a4 
Ammonius,  was  such  a  zealous  Christian,  that  he 
^spired  to  suffer  martyrdom,  like  his  father*  an4 
did  actually  execute  one  sort,  that  pf  castration, 
on  himself;  by  which  however  he  avoided  ano- 
ther, that  of  temptation,  Qrigen  signalized  him- 
self in  the  eclcctick  method.  H\s  warm  imagir 
pation  carried  him  into  allegorical  and  cabalistj- 

•  Sencc.  Ep.  58.         +  Scnec.  passim;        J  Strom.  1. 1. 
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cal  interpretations  of  this  Scriptures,  and  his  iiri- 
tnense  reading  furnished  him  with  a  iihultitude  tff 
'notions  borrowed  from  pagan  theology.  'Matty 
of  these  he  introduced  into  Christianity :  and  his 
took  of  principles  was  a  repertory  of 'the  lilost  ex- 
travagant opinions.  Heretical  too"  itiey  WeVte 
declared,  by  men  less  learned,  less  zealous,  per* 
haps,  but  certainty  mote  politick,  and  motfe  cir- 
cumspect in  observing  the  course  that  orthodoxy 
took,  than  himself. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident,  thatBtrcf* 
a  motley  crowd  of  Jews  and  Heathens,  as  the 
first  Converts  to  Christianity  were,  could  not  fail  to 
mix  a  leaven  of  Judaick  and  hteathen  theology  into 
the  christian  system,  and  thereby  to  swdl,  to  per* 
pliex,  and  ferment  it.  Had  they  kept  close  to 
what  the  Saviour  taught,  all  this  had  been  avoided ; 
and  supposing  Christianity  to  have  been  purfely  a 
human  invention,  it  had  been  the  most  amiable 
and  the  most  useful  invention,  that  wds  ever  im- 
posed  on  mankind  for  their  good.  But  the  ex- 
tensions of  it,  and  the  ingraftments  thfet  wer$ 
ttiade  on  this  divine  stock,  by  mere  human  philo- 
sophy, and  by  religious  prejudices  already  enter- 
tained, produced  a  system,  or  rather  caused  di- 
F6rs  systems  to  grow  up,  of  fantastical  theology. 
ChHstianity,  as  it  camfe  out  of  the  hands  of  God, 
if  I  may  use  the  expression,  was  a  most  simple  and 
intelligible  rule  of  belief,  worship  and  manners ; 
jvhich-is  the  true  notion  of  a  religion.  As  soon 
a$  men  presumed  to  add  any  thing  of  their  own  to 
it,  the  human  alloy  corrupted  the  divine  mass,  and 

a  p  4  '  it 
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it  became  an  object  of  vain,  intricate,  and  con- 
tentious science.  Such  it  continued  to  be;  and 
the  very  manner  in  which  truth  was  propagated 
served  to  establish  errour. 

The  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  the  facts 
that  proved  the  divinity  of  it,  were  published  by 
discourse,  not  by  writing.  Christ  preached  ;  he 
was  the  greatest  pf  preachers,  and  he  sent  hia  dis- 
ciples out  to  preach*.  They  pursued  their  mission 
through  different  countries;  and  as  fast  as  they 
.formed  a  church  in  one,  they  hastened  to  another. 
At  least,  thk  was  the  practice  of  St.  Paul,  who 
scattered  about  more  spiritual  seed  than  all  the 
rest,*  and  more  widely.  Peter  was  a  very  itine- 
rant missionary  too,  if  we  give  credit  to  Eusehius, 
which  I  do  very  seldom.  This  writer  makes  him 
travel  over  a  great  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  even 
to  the  people  of  Pontus ;  because  he  speaks  of 
these  nations,  though  not  of  his  preaching  to 
them,  in  his  first  Epistle.  Jt  is  much  more  likely, 
that  he  continued  in  Palestine  and  the  qeighbqur- 
hood,  find  that,  perhaps,  he  never  went  even  to 
Rome,  whither  you  pretended  cathplicks  send 
him,. that  you  may  impose,  as  you  h^ve  done 
without  proof,  and  against  corpmon  sense,  the  ec- 
clesiastical tyranny  of  the  bish9ps  of  that  see,  his 
supposed  successors,  on  the  christian  world.  Paul 
indeed,  was  a  great  traveller,  as  I  have  said, 
pioving  about  from  place  to  place,   almost  conti- 

t  Stiramus  ille  Eccle^iastes.— — Verbum    et  serrao   Dei. 
j£rp$.  deRat  Concion. 

nually, 
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Dually,  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  time  that 
passed  between  his  baptism  and  his  death;  that  is, 
according  to  the  calculation  of  Erasmus,  thirty- 
five  years.  He  went  over  the  countries  where 
Peter  taught  more  than  once.  He  had  been  in 
Arabia  before.  He  visited  Greece,  and  most  of 
the  islands.  He  penetrated  beyond  Thracia  and 
Macedonia  into  Iilyria.  He  returned  into  Pales- 
tine, and  was  sent  in  chains  from  thence  to 
Jlome. 

How  these  two  apostles  preached,  for  of  the 
rest  we  have  no  need  to  speak,  and  should  have 
Jittle  to  say,  may  be  seen  by  their  publick  dis- 
courses recorded  in  the  Acts,  and  might  be 
guessed  by  the  style  and  matter  of  their  Epistles. 
To  sho\y  how  they  succeeded  in  their  missions, 
one  example  will  be  sufficient.  Paul  had  preach- 
ed eighteen  months  or  two  years  at  Corinth,  and 
had  settled  a  church  there.  The  Corinthians  did 
not  renounce  Christianity  as  soon  as  he  bad  left 
(hem;  but  they  corrupted  it  both  in  opinion  - 
jtnd  practice,  and  fell  bapk  jntp  $11  their  former 
fcabits  of  vice  and  debauchery.  Jt  was  on  this 
occasion,  that  the  apostle  writ- his  two  Epistles  to 
the  Corinthians ;  and  in  them  we  see  the  particu- 
lar erroqrs  and  abuses,  tfyat  were  grown  in  a  short 
"time  to  a  great  he^d  jn  that  city.  Aijiong  these 
it  is  our  present  purpose  to  mention  spine.  The 
faint  pf  heathen  philosophy  remained  upon 
them;  and  they  had  contracted  a  gnostical  con- 
tempt for  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  and  of 
pyangeliqal  teachers.     False  apostles  frpm  Judaea 
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had  introduced  superstitious  Opinions  and  practi- 
ces, and  bad  persuaded  them  to  regard  the  law 
of  Moses,'  as  necessary  to  be  observed  with  that 
of  Christ,  They  were  divided  into  sects,  and  af* 
fected  preeminence  according  to  the  dignity  they 
ascribed  to  those  by  whom  they  had  been  baptised, 
to  Apollos,  to  Cephas,  to  Paul.  For  these,  and 
for  many  other  things,  they  are  severely  reproved 
in  the  first  of  the  two  Epistles  I  have  mentioned : 
and  though  St.  Paul  seems  satisfied,  in  the  second, 
with  their  •submission  and  amendment,  yet  it  is 
certain,  that  the  same  errours  and  abuses  conti- 
nued or  revived  in  the  church  of  #Corinth,  and  ih 
others.  Jerom  says  *,  in  general,  that  even  iti  his 
time  the  remains  of  them  appeared  in  Achaia ;  and 
St.  Austin  f,  taking  notice  in  particular  of  the  su- 
perstitious washings  of  the  feet,  laments,  that  the 
church  of  Christ  was  subjected  to  more  than  Ju- 
daical  servitude,  under  the  load  of  external  Ob- 
servances. 

It  was  easy  to  intermix,  in  this  manner  of  pro- 
mulgating the  Gospel,  as  many  philosophical  and 
Pharisaical  conceits,  as  the  prejudices  or  purposes 
of  the  several  preachers  of  it  required  :  and  wheti 
they  were  once  well  mingled  together,  as  tradi- 
tion varied  those  of  one  sort,  or  multiplied  those 
of  another,  publick  writings  and  ecclesiastical 
authority  were  added,  to  increase  and  perpetuate 
the  confusion  in  which  Christianity  was  deliv£re4 

*  Praefat  2di  Lib.  Com.  in  Ep.  ad  Galatas. 
f  Ep.  ad  Januariura. 
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4Qyyn  to  posterity,  a  ad  in  which  it  continues  even 
&t  this  day.  A  ststte  not  tp  be  quite  parallelled  by 
th^t  of  any  other  rpligjon,  as  J  believe ;  neither 
by  thp  Mabpmeten,  howgver  divided,  nor  by  that 
pf  Joe,  into  how  many  sects  soever  it  has  been 
{jrpkei)  aniong  the  astern  pat  ions.  But  we  must 
Rot  jrpagine,  th/at  the  diversity  pf  $ect*,  and  the 
opposition  pf  and  confusion  of  doctrines,  wbicb 
were  prinpipal,  were  sole  causes  of  the  uncertainty 
pf  the  tradition?  of  the  primitive  phurph,  or  wer§ 
c&used  solely  by  the  manner  pf  promulgating 
Christianity.  Othgr  causes  of  this  division  and 
{confusion  existed  and  concurred,  either  mediately 
through  them,  or  by  their  owp  immediate  effects, 
to  corrupt  tradition,  and  hinder  the  christian 
?ystpm  frqifl  apq^iring  *ny  appearance  of  CPU* 
«$tenpy. 


SECT.    XIX, 

Tp  collect  instances  of  all  the  extravaganeie* 
ivhicb  were  broached  at .  that  time,  which  almost 
choked  the  tpnder  shoots  of  Christianity,  and 
which  grew  up  with  then?,  like  weeds  among  the 
corn,  would  be  endless  and  needless  both.  I 
will  recal  one  alone  of  the  enthusiasm  that  pre- 
vailed, and  of  the  impudence  with  which  soma 
men  imposed  on  the  simplicity  pf  others.  We 
find  it  in  Paul's  second  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians. The  effect  of  his  first,  whatever  that 
$raSj  encouraged  him  to  write  ia  this  more  plainly 

and 
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and  more  bitterly  against  the  false  teachefs,  and 
more  highly  in  praise  of  himself,  his  authority, 
and  his  merit,  which  he  scruples  not  to  prefer  to 
that  of  all  the  other  apostles.  On  this  occasion, 
it  appears,  that  the  false  teachers  had  the  front  to 
assure,  and  to  make  the  first  christian  converts 
believe,  that  they  had  an  immediate  communica- 
tion with  celestial  beings.  This  gave  them  an  air 
of  superiority,  to  which  St.  Paul  thought  it  not 
proper  to  submit,  as  indeed  it  was  not,  since  that 
would  have  been  to  submit  his  authority  to  theirs, 
and.  the  Gospel  he  taught  to  the  gospels  they 
taught.  The  least  he  could  do,  and  it  is  observable, 
that  his  modesty  would  allow  him  to  do  no  more, 
was  to  oppose  his  own  raptures  and  visions  to 
those  which  these  men  pretended  to  have,  and  to 
declare,  that  he  too  had  been  rapped  up  into  the 
third  Heaven,  either  in  body  or  spirit,  where  he 
had  learned  things  incomprehensible  and  inef- 
fable. 

What  has  been  said  very  summarily  may  serve, 
however,  to  show,  that  it  was  not  possible  tradi- 
tions, derived  from  the  first  and  through  the 
most  early  ages  of  Christianity,  should  convey 
either  facts  or  doctrines  down  with  a  due  au- 
thenticity and  precision,  unless  a  continued  mi- 
racle had  subsisted  to  alter  the  nature '  of 
things,  and  to  produce  effects  repugnant  to  their 
causes.  But  there  remain  spme  circumstances 
still,  which  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  It  has 
been  observed  already,  that  the  fondness  of  the 
first  Christians  for  pagan  theology  carried  them, 

not 
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npt  only  to  borrow  from  it,  but  to  forge  books  un- 
der the  names  of  such  as  had  been  famous  divines 
in  the  East,  in  Egypt,  and  elsewhere.     Even  this 
did   not   content  them.     They  not  only  introdu- 
ced,   with  .equal  absurdity  and  falsehood,  these 
authorities,  to  confirm  the  most  sublime  mysteries 
of  Christianity,   and  to  teach  men  the  way  to  sal- 
vation *,  but  they  composed  a  multitude  of  dif- 
ferent gospels,  not  less,  I  believe,  than  forty,   to 
give   the   authority  of  a  divine  original  to  all  the 
fabulous   traditions,  superstitious  practices,   and 
extravagant  doctrines,  which  were  adopted,  or  in- 
vented by  the   different  sects.     Thus,  the  Gnos- 
ticks    had  their  gospel ;     the   Marcionites    had 
theirs ;  the  Valentinians  had  theirs,  and  even  Ju- 
das Iscariot  had  his  f .     Apocalypses,  or  books  of 
revelations,  were  not  so  numerous;  but  of  these 
too  there  were  several.     One  of  these   particu- 
larly, the  Apocalypse  of  St.  Paul,  I  could  almost 
wish  that  we  had,  since  it  pretended  to  relate  the 
ineffable  things  he  saw  in  the  third  Heaven.     But 
it  is  lost  as  well  as  others :  and  if  that  which  we 
have   under   the  name  of  St.  John  had  been  lost 
likewise,  there  might  have  been  some  madmen  the 
fewer,  and  Christianity  would  not  have  suffered  so 
much. 

There  was  another  practice  in  the  primitive 
church,  which  may  find  it's  place  properly  enough 
here,  because  it  served  to  corrupt  the  traditions 

*  Via  ad  salutem — — indicata. 

f  Cod.  Apoc.  Nov.Testam.  ofFabricius. 
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of  the  chiircb;  artd  to  fill  the  ecclesiastical  ktiri&U 
with  lying  legfehds;  though  it  did  ndt  corrupt  thd 
doctrines  of  Christianity  So  directly  as  the  others"- 
The  practice  I  mean' is*  that  of  writing  pious  ro- 
lliahcesi  Under  the  pretettce  of  writirigj1  the5  lives  of 
saints,  and  the  deaths  of  iiitfrtyfS.     'Phis  practice* 
grew  so  frequent,  and  those  romances  were  held' 
in  such  efcteem,  that  a  certairi  ecclesiastick  of  the? 
Greek  church,  one  Mfetaphrastus*,  f  think,  pub* 
lished  a  treatise  of  criticism  on  the  subject,  an* 
hid  down  rules  for  the    cbmpositibn  of  them. 
Christian  historians;  like  tho'sfc  of  Greece,   who? 
wrote  after  the  expedition  of  Alexander,    ima- 
gined they  could  never  add  todmuch  of  the  tfiar- 
veilousevents.     Their  readers1  sfeemfed  to  be  of 
the  same  mind:  and  history  became  romance  in 
ordef  to  please*    These  histories  tbb  of  saints  and 
martyrs  were  panegy  ricks  as  well' as  romances,' 
and  had  the  same  effect,  that  Tally  ascribed  some- 
where to   the  funeral   orations  of  the  Romans;' 
which  corrupted  tfadition  first,  arid -history  after- 
ward.    Well  might  they  have  this  effect,-  when 
they  ^ ere  authorised  by  the'  greatest  afcd  most  ad* 
hiired  fathers  of  the  church;  wheft  such'  a  man  ai 
St.  Austin,  for  instance*  read  such  legends  in  the 
pulpit  to  his  congregation,  and  kept   and  pub- 
lished accounts   of  miracles  wrought  by  the  re- 
licks  of  saints  and  martyrs.     Since  the'  preacher^ 
propagated  these  idle'  tales,   it  is  not  wonderful 
that  the  hearers  believed  them,  and  that  pious  ty* 

*  Vid.  ?ailetrV  Prtf,  to  the  Lives'  of  the  Saints. 
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ing  became  the  voice  of  tradition,  in  ages  when 
any  thing  might  be  imposed  on  christian  audito- 
ries,   and  that  which  was  least,  understood  wsts 
most  admired  in  them,  according  to  the  character 
given  of  these  flocks  by  St.  Gregory  ofNazianzen, 
in  a  very  remarkable  anecdote  related  by  St.  Je- 
rom*.     But   these  romances  had  an  effect  still 
worse ;  for  they  introduced  into  Christianity  a  sort 
p.f  polytheism  and  idolatry,  too  nearly  akin  to 
heathenism*     Let- not  your  2eal  for  the  honour  of 
Saints,  martyrs,  and  confessors,  make  you  think  the 
expression  too  hard.     I  can  quote  you  one  much 
more  hard  from  Erasmus,  for  whom  you  profess 
the  same  veneration  that  I  have.     In  the.  Preface 
to  De  Marca,  before  his  Paraphrase  on  St.  Paul's 
Epistles   to  the  Corinthians,   after  saying,   thai 
"  this  apostle  did  not  suffer  any  mortal  to  be 
"  cried  or  preached  up,  nor   the  praise  of  the 
"  Gospel,  to  be  transferred   to  men,"  he  adds, 
"  nunc  qpidtm,  velut  antiquato  Christo,   novum 
"  idojatrw  geaus  invehunt,   ex  hominibus,  ut  ita 
"  loquar,    deos  facientes."     The  church,    yeur 
church  I  mean,  has  ascribed  divinity,  little,  if  at 
alj  better  than, the  heathen  did.     Some  of  your 
saints,  though  they^  were  not  poblick  debauchees; 
were  very  ill  men  :  and  if  you  consult  Cyprian, 
whose  authority  is  so  much  respected,  and  for  the 
same  reason,  by  the  christian  clergy  of  every  sect, 
you  will  find,  that  they  who  suffered  as  confessors 
were  very  often   men  of  the  most  profligate  mo- 

+ '  Ep.  ad  Nepotiaiv 
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rals.  If  they  were  ■  such  after  their  sufferings, 
there  is  room  to  believe,  that  some  of  the  mar- 
tyrs were  such  before  they  suffered,  and  when  they 
suffered. 

No  monuments  can  be  more  uncertain,  none 
more  precarious,  than  those  of  christian  tradition. 
Other  traditions  grow  more  and  more  so  by  time. 
These  were  never  more  so  than  at  first     Ask  your 
acquaintance  doctor  Waterland,  whether  he  has 
found  the  tradition  of  the  three  first  ages  of  the 
church  direct,  clear,   and  uniform  in  support  of 
the  consubstantiality  of  the  Son  to  the  Father, 
which  is  a  doctrine  that  he  defends  most  strenu- 
ously.    He  will  assure  you,  that  he  has  found  it 
to  be  so.     He  will  not  be  able,  however,  to  prove 
it  any  more  than  bishop  Ball  has  done,  after  all 
his  boasts  of  the  unanimity  of  the  fathers,  and 
even  with  the  help  of  forced  constructions,  and 
indirect  proofs.     As  little  will   he  or  any  other* 
divine  be  able  to  defend,  on  this  authority,  seve- 
ral doctrines,  that  they  hold,  or  to  justify  them- 
selves for  not  holding  several  that  they  reject. 
Even  your  divines,  who  lay  so  much  stress  ort 
tradition,  are  pleased  to  abandon  it,  as  well  as 
ours,  in  cases  wherein  it  seems  to  carry  the  great- 
est authority,  because  it  is  immediately  derived 
from  the  apostles.     Thus,  I   believe,  that  absti- 
nence from  blood,  which  was  enjoined  as  much 
as.  abstinence  from  fornicatjjbn  by  the  apostles  in 
a  solemn  council,  is  at  t\m  time  required  by  no 
doctor,  except  doctor  Dqfeny.     Thus  again,  there 
are,  I  suppose,  very  fe>f  millenairians  left,  if  even 
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Mr.  Whiston  be  still  of  the  same  ppinion,  though 
the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty 
is  past*,  and  the  millennium  not  begun.  In  short, 
by  partial  traditions  they  can  prove  or  disprove 
any  thing.  By  universal  traditions  almost  no- 
thing* This  very  doctrine  of  a  millennium  was 
opposed  at  the  close  of  the  second  century* :  and 
a  certain  priest,  one  Caius,  who  believed,  that 
the  Apocalypse  ascribed  to  St*  John  was  writ  by  ' 
Cerinthus,  ascribed  this  opinion  not  to  the  evan- 
gelist* but  to  the  heretick.  Jerom,  Austin,  Gre* 
gory  the  great,  or  the  saint  as  he  is  called  with 
less  reason,  and  divines  much  more  modern  than 
these,  have  interpreted*  the  passages  of  the  Apo- 
calypse, that  establish  the  millennium,  in  another 
sense :  and  a  man,  who  should  profess  to  expect 
it  at  this  day,  or  to  believe  the  doctrine,  would 
be  treated  as  a  visionary.  But  yet  we  must,  I 
think,  receive  this  tradition,  so  generally  reject- 
ed ;  or  reject  all  traditions,  even  those  as  gene- 
rally received* 

Let  me  say  something  more,  which  occurs  to 
me  on  the  subject  of  the  millennium.  Irenaeus  is 
a  father  much  quoted  and  much  respected.  Ire- 
nseus  had  seen  Papias  and  Polycarp,  and  was 
himself  a  disciple  of  the  disciples  of  St.  John. 
All  these  were  millenarians:  and  thus  the  first 
authors  of  apostolical  traditions  taught  this  doc- 
trine as  apostolical.  Justin  the  martyr,  and  Ter- 
tullian,  were  millenarians  likewise.     Justin  was 

*  Euseb-  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  3. 
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the  first  father,  I  believe,  who  took  notice  of  the 
Apocalypse,  ascribed  it  to  St.  John,  and  founded 
his  belief  of  the  millennium  upon  it,  in  the  dia- 
logue with  Tryphon.'  Tertullian  goes  farther* 
He  maintains  the  Apocalypse  against  the  Marcion- 
ites,  and  affirms,  that  the  new  Jerusalem,  to  be 
built  by  the  hand  of  God,  and  to  descend  from 
Heaven,  was  known  to  Ezekiel,  and  had  been 
seen  by  the  apostle  St.  John ;  nay,  that  the  plan, 
or  model  of  it,  had  been  seen  .  in  his  time  sus- 
pended in  the  air  forty  days  together,  that  it 
might  be  known  again,  when  it  should  actually 
exist  on  the  Earth.  Let  it  not  be  said,  that  I 
insist  on  the  authorities  of  a  weak  man,  and  of  a 
madman.  I  might  do  so,  in  this  case,  with  as 
good  reason  as  divines  have  for  insisting  on  them 
in  so  many  others.  But  the  point  I  insist  upon  is 
this.  The  doctrine  of  the  millennium  was  an  apos- 
tolical doctrine,  and  taught  as  such  by  the  imme- 
diate successors  of  the  apostles.  It  was  opposed, 
indeed,  near  two  centuries  afterward  by  an  ob- 
scure priest,  who  denied  it  to  be  the  doctrine  of 
St.  John,  because  he  denied  St.  John  to  be  the 
author  of  the  Apocalypse^  But  the  doctrine  was 
founded  on  original  tradition,  as  well  as  on  the 
Apocalypse :  and  therefore,  whatever  interpreta- 
tions were  made  of  these  revelations  in  after 
times,  the  tradition  was  too  fresh  to  be  shaken. 
What  shall  we  say  now  ?  Were  the  traditions 
concerning  the  millennium  of  doubtful  authority  in 
the  first  ages  of  the  church  ?    In  that  case,  tradi- 
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tioh  is  no  rule  at  all.   .  Were  they  uniform  ?  How 
comes  this  doctrine  to  be  exploded  ? 

The  third  and  fourth  ways,  that  is,  the  two 
worst,    of   preserving  doctrines*    which  Barrow 
mferitibtiSj  have  So  near  a  relatipn  to  one  another^ 
that   one  is    the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
other.     They  who  decide  about  disputable  and 
disputed  facts  or  doctrines,,  at  great  distances  of 
time,  may  be  easily  imposed  upon  by  tradition* 
and  m&y  easily  impose  by  authority.     Tradition  is 
all  that  time  growing  corrupt.     If  it  become  false, 
they  decide  and  they  write  falsely ;  if  uncertain, 
uncertainly.     The  Nicaean  council  decided  against 
Arius:  and  yet,  if  we  give  credit  to  Petavius, 
whom  it  was  more  easy  to  silence  by  authority, 
than  to  refute  by  fact  and  by  reason,  the  fathers 
of  the  three  first  centuries  were  little  better  than 
Arians.     How  came  the  fathers  of  the  fourth  to 
decree  so  positively  and  so  precisely  in  favour  of 
a  consubstantiality,  about  which  the  tradition  had 
been  neither  positive,    precise,    nor  unanimous ; 
though  bishop  Bull  has.  ventured  to  assert,  that 
the  antenicaean  fathers  had  agreed  on  this  subject, 
"  ad  unum."     Could  any  man,  who  had  not  the 
front  of  a  controversial  writer,  affirm  in  this  man- 
ner, when  he  knew,  as  Bull  knew,  that  eighty  fa- 
thers* who  condemned  Paul  of  Samosata,  denied 
the  homoiision,  or  consubstantiality  of  the  Son 
with  the  Father? 

Will  it  be  urged,  that  the  four  Gospels  are  as 
old,  and  c;ven  older  than  tradition ;  that  the  or* 
thodox  doctrine  concerning  the  Trinity  is  esta- 
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Wished  in  them,  and  in  the  other  Scriptures  of  the 
New  Testament,  by  all  which  tradition  is  to  be 
controlled  and  corrected  ?  I  apprehend,  that  the 
answer  will  not  be  sufficient.  Some  will  assert, 
that  the  Scriptures,  far  from  establishing  the  Ni- 
ciean  doctrine,  vindicate,  by  their  *whole  tenour, 
the  supremacy  of  the  Father,  and  declare  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  Son.  But  let  it  be,  that  the 
Gospels  received  into  the  canon  are  favourable  to' 
the  orthodox  belief;  how  do  we  know,  that  the 
other  Gospels  were  exactly  conformable  to  these, 
on  a  matter  of  so  much  nice  definition  ?  Might 
not  our  learned  and  subtile  theology  find  the  task 
infinitely  harder,  if  we  had  those  Gospels,  to 
create  a  harmony  between  three  or  four  dozen, 
than  between  four  ?  The  council  of  Laodicea 
admitted  four,  and  rejected  all  the  rest.  But  it  is 
very  possible,  that  this  council  might  proceed,  as 
councils  have  generally  done,  under  the  influence 
of  an  ecclesiastical  faction,  and  decree  accord* 
ingly ;  or  eke  on  some  such  reasons  as  Irenaeus 
called  a  demonstration*.  There  are  four  parts 
of  the  world.  There  are  four  cardinal  winds. 
There  have  been  four  covenants,  under  Adam, 
Noah,  Moses,  and  Christ.  There  can  be  but 
ftfur  Gospels  therefore.  I  omit  some  other  proofs, 
just  as  demonstrative  as  those,  upon  all  which  he 
did,  and  'the  council  might  determine,  that  there 
could  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  four  Gospels; 

*  Lib.  s. 
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though  several  traditions  authorised  several 
others. 

The  truth  is,  that  as  every  man,  in  the  most 
early  days  of  Christianity,  judged  of  his  own  in- 
spiration, and  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  he  re- 
ceived, so  every  church  judged  of  the  inspiration 
of  authors,  and  of  the  divine  authority  of  books. 
The,  first  led  to  the  last,  and  those  authors  were 
deemed  inspired,  and  those  books  were  canon- 
ised, in  which  every  particular  church  found  the 
greatest  conformity  with  her  own  sentiments.  It 
is  astonishing  to  consider  how  far  this  extrava- 
gance was  carried.  To  consider,  for  instance, 
that  Clement  of  Alexandria  should  look  on  an 
Apocalypse  of  Peter  as  genuine,  and  it  should  be 
rejected  afterward.  That  St.  Paul  should  insert 
in  his  Epistles  several  passages  of  the  Apocalypse 
of  Elias,  as  Origen  assures  that  he  did,  and  it 
should  be  refused  admittance  into  the  canon.  But 
it  is  still  more  astonishing  to  observe,  how  much 
respect  Origen  himself  had  for  the  visions  of  Hejv 
mas,  and  the  oracles  of  the  Sybil,  as  well  as 
others  of  the  fathers.  Irenaeus,  having  cited  the 
former,  uses  this  expression,  "  scriptura  pronun- 
"  ciavit* :  and  honest  Justin,  in  his  admonition 
to  the  Greeks,  exhorts  them  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  to  believe  the  ancient  and  venerable  Sy- 
bil, who  was  extraordinarily  inspired  by  Almighty 
God. 

J  (conclude  from  the  little  that  has  been  said  on 

*  lib.  4. 
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a  most  voluminous  subject,  that  as  tradition  fur-r 
nishes  very  precarious  anecdotes   to  those  who 
write  at  great  distances  of  time,  so  it  may  become 
difficult,  nay,  impossible,  tp  ascertain  the  autho- 
rity even  of  books  that  were  written,  perhaps,  at 
the  time  they  suppose  themselves  to  have  been 
written,  if  the  attempt  to  fix  their  authenticity, 
and  to  reduce  them  into  a  canon,  is  made  at  a 
great  distance  of  time.     They  may  be  neither  re- 
.  ceived  nor  rejected  on  grounds  absolutely  sure. 
They  may  be  rejected  at  one  time,  and   received 
at  another :  a  remarkable  example  of  which  we 
find  in  the  adventures  of  the  Apocalypse.    Whe? 
ther  this  book  was  writ  by  John  the  Evangelist, 
John  the   priest,  Cerinthus,  or  some  other  vi-  - 
sionary,  it  passed  for  a  composition  of  the  Evan- 
gelist's, and  maintained  great  credit  as  such  in  the 
church  for  some  centuries  before   the  council  of 
Laodicea.     This  council  left  it  out  of  the  canon 
in   the  year  three  hundred   and  sixty:  and  al- 
though Asiatick  bishops  might  pass,   in  this  case, 
for  judges  more    competent  than  those   of  the 
West,  the  council  of  Carthage  put  it  into    the 
canon  in  the  year  three  hundred  and  ninety  seven. 
Some  Spanish  councils,   and  others,  I  believe,  in 
the  West  did  the  same.     Anathema,  that  con- 
vincing argument,  was  employed  against  all  gain- 
sayers :  and  as  the  mist  thickened,  it  was  univer- 
sally admitted,  into  the  canon  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  in  one  short  proposk 
tion.    Ecclesiastical  tradition  has  been,  from  the 
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first  and  purest  ages,  founded,  for  the  most  part, 
in  ignorance,  superstition,  enthusiasm,  and  fraud. 
He  who  pretends  to  clear  the  reverend  fathers, 
by  whom  tradition  was  principally  conveyed  down 
from  age  to  age,  and  to  deny  this  charge,  must 
be  very  ignorant  himself,  or  very  impudent. 
Sometimes  they  show  their  learning,  like  Justin, 
who  took  the  inscription  "  Semoni  Deo  sane  to, " 
on  the  statue  of  a  god  of  the  Sabines,  for  an  in- 
scription .  on  the  statue  of  Simoo  the  magician. 
Sometimes  their  Jogick,  and  the  strength  of  their 
reasoning  talents  are  extremely  like  to  those  of  Ire- 
naeus,  in  his  famous  demonstration  of  the  necessity 
of  four  Gospels.  Sometimes  they  are  as  sober  as 
Cyprian,  who  rehearsed  to  his  church  in  the 
mornijig  the  visions  "and  dreams  he  had  in  the 
night,  and  who  consulted  little  children  in  their 
extasies,  when  he  had  none    of  these  himself*. 

Sometimes 

*  As  extraordinary  as  this  may  seem,  it  will  not  surpriso 
those  who  have  read  the  Confession  ascribed  to  him,  and 
publihed  among  his  works  in  the  Benedictine  edition  of  them. 
The  great  St.  Cyprian,  for  so  our  divines,  as  well  as  yours, 
affect  to  call  him,  had  been  a  rhetorician  before  his  conver- 
sion, and  was  after  it  an  admirer  of  his  countryman,  Tertul- 
Jian,  whom  he  called  "his  master,  and  some  portion  of  whose 
works  he  used  to  read  every  day,  according  to  an  anecdote 
mentioned  by  St;  Jerom*.  Now  since  be  formed  his  style  on 
this  model,  and  on  the  taste  of  his  aget  we  may  well  expect  to 
find  what  is  found  in  his  writings,  much  hyperbole,  much 
spiritual  bombast,  and  all  the  (lowers  of  false  eloquence.  We 
find  them  very  eminently  in  that  extraordinary  piece,  his  Cou- 
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Sometimes  they  are  as  sagacious  as  Ambrose,  who 
Jiad  visions  and  dreams  ?too,  apd  who  had  beside 

then* 

fession.  There  he  gives  an  account  of  his  education,  of  his 
admission  into  all  the  secrets  of  the  blackest  and  most  diabo- 
lical roagick.  Believe  me,  says  the  saint,  I  saw  the  devil  him- 
fftf ;  believe  me,  I  embraced  him,  I  conversed  with  him,  and 
was  esteemed  one  of  those  who  held  a  principal  rank  about 
him.  He  adds,  that  the  devil  made  him  many  compliments 
and  promises,  gave  him  a  band  of  infernal  spirits  to  command, 
and  at  the  end  of  this  first  visit  ftrose  from  his  throne,  and  ac- 
companied the  young  Jambres  with  a  politeness,  that  surprised 
-til  those  who  saw  it.  He  describes  his  person,  bis  dress,  and 
the  spirits  that  attended  his  court  in  material  forms,  with 
which  tbey  were  supplied  by  the  steams  of  sacrifices.  He 
(describes  afterward  the  wonderful  feats  he  performed,  while  he 
was  a  magician,  and  all  the  abominations  of  which  he  wag 
guilty.  But  finding  at  last,  that  the  devil,  and  a}l  the  powers 
of  Hell  had  not  been  able  to  debauch  Justina,  £  christian  vir- 
gin, for  whom  his  friend  Aglaidashad  a  strong  inclination,  arrf 
•  whom  Cyprian  himself  seems  to  have  liked  very  much,  he 
renounced  the  devil  and  all  his  works*  He  set  him  even  at 
defiapce.  You  tremble,  said  the  saint,  at  the  name  of  Christ; 
the  sign  of  his  cross  deprives  you  of  all  power :  how  woukj 
you  stand  his  presence  ?  Thus  the  devil  was  put  to  confusion* 
But  Cyprian  fell  intP  despair,  till  his  friend  Eusebius  comfort? 
ed  him,  carried  him  to  the  bishop,  and  made  him  not  only  a 
(Christian,  but  one  of  the  greatest  lights  of  the  church. 

Some  divines  would  find,  in  all  this,  no  reason  to  object  to 
Cyprian's  authority.  On  the  contrary,  they  would  exalt  this 
confession,  and  the  puhlick  shame  which  the  penitent  took  to 
himself,  as  an  illustrious  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  conver- 
sion* Such  divines  migljt,  perhaps,  go  farther,  and  show,  by 
way  of  corollary,  not  only  against  the  Noyatians,  that  chris- 
tians who  had  apostised  might  be  received  to  repentance,  but 
fo,  that  the  most  wicked  of  Pagans  might  become  a  saint* 
ey  would  not,  however,  be  able  to  solve  this  dilemma. 
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them  the  faculty  of  distinguishing  the  relicks  of 
saints  and  martyrs,  by  certain  emotions  that  they 

caused 

*'  Either  Cyprian  believed  what  be  reported  to  be  true,  ov  he 
*<  knew  it  to  be  false.  If  he  believed  it  true,  he  was  a  mad- 
'<  man.  If  he  knew  it  to  be  false,  he  was  a  liar ;  and  neither 
<'  in  one  character,  nor  i$  tfoe  other,  a  fit  pastor  for  the  flock 
*  of  Christ/' 

Other  divines,  both  of  yoijT  church,  and  of  mine,  are  very 
unwilling  to  own,  that  this  confession  is  Cyprian's.  They 
would  gladly  father  it  on  some  other  person,  no  matter  09 
whom.  His  writings  do  not  only  give,  like  those  of  the  other 
fathers,  a  seeming  authority  to  many  of  the  doctrines  that  they 
teach;  but  he  was  in  particular  a  zealous  asser  tor  of  the  dignity 
and  power  of  bishops,  and  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  order.  The 
papists,  indeed,  have  most  use  for  this  father ;  and  his  book 
**  de  Unitate  Ecclesiae"  alone,  nay,  one  single  passage  of  it 
would  suffice  to  make  him  a  favourite  in  the  church  of  Rome* 
The  passage  I  mean  is  that  wherein,  after  he  has  quoted  the 
words  of  Christ  to  Peter*,  though  he  acknowledges  that  all  the 
apostles  received  the  same  powers,  he  addsb,  "  tamen  ut  unita- 
*'  tern  manifestaret,  unitatis  ejusdem  originem  ab  uno  incipi- 

*'  entem  su4  authoritate  disposuit sed  exordium  ab  imitate 

**  proficiscitur,  et  prim  at  us  Petro  datar,  ut  una  Christi  oc- 
**  clesia,  et  cathedra  una  monstretur."  The  reputation  of 
fiuch  a  witness  in  favour  of  papal  primacy,  and  episcopal  au- 
thority, in  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  is  to  be  supported 
at  any  rate ;  and  by  consequence  this  piece  is  not  to  be  as- 
cribed to  him,  if  the  priesthood  can  hinder  it,  by  opposing  the 
jnost  improbable  to  the  roost  probable  reasons. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  man  till  he  became  a  Christian. 
St.  Austin  indeed  speaks  of  him*,  as  if  he  had  read  his  Confes- 
sion. "  Mutatus  est  Cyprianus,"  says  this  saint,  of  his  country? 
jnan,  "  cujiis  hodie  memoriam  frequentamus— ipse  scribit, 
'*  ipse   testa  tur  cujus  yitae  fuerit  aliquando,  quam  nefaris, 

u  quan> 


rr. 


*  Mat.  c.  xyi.        b  John,  c.xx.        e  Scrm.  311. 
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caused  in  him.     Sometimes  they  are  as  cautious 
and  exact  in  their  reports'  of  miracles,  as  Austin 

"  quam  impiae,  quam  iraprobanda*,  ac   detestaftdae."     The 
author  of  the  Confession   could  almost  alone  deserve  such 
epithets :  and  it  is  extremely  probable,  that  Pontius,  a  prudent 
deacon,  and  the  ancient  biographer  of  Cyprian,  passed  over ' 
in  silence  all  that  preceded  his  conversion,  as  if  it  had  been 
unworthy  to  be  mentioned,  but  in  truth,  that  he  might  not  be 
obliged  to  say  any  thing  of  this  .important  Confession.    His 
modern  biographer,  a  Benedictine  monk,  who  published  the 
edition    of  Cyprian's  worjes,  which   ^aluzius  had  begun,  is 
not  so  easily  embarrassed.     He  pretends,  that  there  were  two 
Cyprians,  the  great  St.  €yprian  of  Carthage,  and  a  little  St. 
Cyprian  of  Antioch,  whose  name  is  likewise  preserved  in  ec- 
clesiastical monuments.    He  insists  on  a  poem,  which  Photius 
reports,  that  the  empress  Eudocia  wrote  about  a  Cyprian  and 
a  Justina  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  Nicomedia,  and  which 
contained  ,many  things  that  are  imputed  to  the  Cyprian  we 
speak  of  by  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  in  his  eighteenth  ser- 
mon, though  they  could  not  belong  to  him.     On  this  fouif 
dation  the  Monk  assumes,  that  St.  Gregory  confounded  the 
Anliochian  with  the  Carthaginian  Cyprian,  and  did  not  know 
on  whose  festival  he  preached.     Our  learned  Fell  had  object- 
ed, that  no  one  of  this  name  is  to  be  found  among  the  bishops 
of  Antioch :  no  wonder,  says  the  learned  Benedictine,  for  as 
there  were  two  Cyprians,  there  were  two  Antiochs,  the  great 
Antioch  so  famous  in  history,  and  a  little  private  Antioch 
concealed  in  Phoenicia,  and  scarce  heard  of  in  any  publick 
records.     It  seemed  incredible  to  Fell,  that  St.  Gregory,  who 
had  been  so  well  instructed  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  by  his  pious 
father,  and  who  had  been  at  Nicomedia  and  in  the  neigh  bour- 
.  ing  country,  should  know  nothing  of  this  Antiochian  Cyprian, 
but  apply  the  whole  of  this  confession  to  the  Carthaginian.     It 
will  avail  little,  I  suppose,  to  affirm,  that  Gregory  was  come 
newly  to  Constantinople,  and  that  he  preached  without  suffi- 
cient preparation  and  information :  so  that  I  may  continue  to 

believe! 
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was,  who  siays  on  that  important  question,  whc-« 
ther  St.  John  died  or  not,  "  that  the  people  of 
"  Ephesus,  men  of  sense,  and  not  light  of  belief, 
f<  had  assured  him,  that  the  saint  was  buried  in 
'"  their  town  ;  but  that  he  lay  id  his  grave  like 
*'  one  who  deeps  m  his  bed,  and  that  the  earth 
"  which  cpvered  him  rose  and  sunk,  as  the  bed- 
"  clothes  do  over  one  who  sleeps  and  breathes." 
To  conclude,  they  were  sometimes  as  sincere  and 
honest  as  Jerom.  The  sincerity  of  this  great 
doctor  may  be  seen  in  this  instance.  He  pre* 
tended,  that  angels  had  scourged  him  severely  for 
his  attachment  to  profane  authors ;  and  to  show 
that  he  had  not  dreamed  it,  he  appealed  to  the 
marks  that  remained  on  his  back*.  His  honesty 
may  be  seen  in  this.  The  fathers  were  apt  to 
employ,  like  rhetors,  false  reasons  and  false  au- 
thorities, Jerom  commends  the  practice,  avows 
it,  and  gives  rules  for  it.  Nay  lie  makes  Peter 
and  Paul  guilty  of  it  in  their  famous  dispute, 
,which  gave  occasion  to  another  between  him  and 
the  bishop  of  Hippo. 

If  we  were  obliged  to  search  for  the  articles 
and  grounds  of  faith,  and  for  the  measures  of 
obedience,  in  this  mystery  of  folly  and  iniquity; 
if  we  were  to  collect  our  Christianity  from  dark 
passages  of  Scripture,  that  admit  often  of  no 
sense,  and  often  of  several,  and  that  are  rendered 

more 

believe,  as  I  do  believe,  it  more  probable,  that  these  crilicks 
^o  about  to  deceive  us,  than  that  St.  Gregory  was  deceived 
himself,  and  imposed  on  his  auditory. 

*  Ep.  ad  Eustochium. 
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more  uncertain  and  obscure  by  ecclesiastical  tra- 
ditions, and  by  such  divines  as  have  been  men- 
tioned, our  case  would  be  bad  indeed.  But  such 
an  absurdity  cannot  be  in  the  order  of  an  allwise 
Providence.  God  has  dealed  more  graciously 
with  his  creatures.  The  kingdom  of  theology  is 
the  kingdom  of  darkness  :  and  to  enjoy  the  true 
light  of  the  Gospel,  we  must  fly  from  it.  To 
believe,  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  is  said  by 
some  to  be  the  "  unum  necessarium"  of  faith  ; 
but  to  observe  the  laws  of  nature  is  certainly  the 
u  unum  necessarium"  of  duty.  About  this  sum* 
niary  of  faith  and  duty  there  can  be  no  very  rea- 
sonable doubt.  Scripture,  tradition,  and  the- 
ology, all  conspire  to  establish  them  ;  although 
the  two  last  endeavour  to  add  to  them,  and  to 
perplex  them, 


SECT,   xx. 

But  it  is  time  we  should  proceed  to  the  last 
cause  I  assigned  of  the  multiplication  of  sects^ 
and  the  confusion  of  doctrines,  which  have  ren- 
dered theology  the  corruption  of  religion,  and 
the  bane  of  society,  by  the  abuse  which  a  distinct 
order  of  men  has  made  of  religion,  to  acquire  do- 
minion over  private  conscience,  and  by  that  spi- 
ritual, a  great  share  of  temporal  dominion,  in 
every  christian  state.  With  this  I  shall  conclude 
$11  I  have  to  say  concerning  Authority  in  Matters 
q{  Religion,  and  shall  plead  the  cause  of  it,  suc- 
cessfully, 
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cessfully,    I  hope,    against    those    infidels  wha 
charge  it  unjustly. 

That  religion  is  necessary  to  strengthen,  and 
that  it  contributes  to  support  government,  cannot 
be  denied,  I  think,  without  contradicting  reason 
and  experience  both.  This  some  men  have  been 
extravagant  enough  to  do  directly :  while  others, 
with  whom  we  shall  meddle  here,  have  con- 
tradicted reason  and  experience,  just  as  much,  in 
a  manner  more  likely  to  impose,  and  therefore 
more  likely  to  do  hurt,  by  propagating  false  con- 
ceptions of  the  Supreme  Being,  by  perplexing  the 
notions  of  religion,  and  by  associating  to  it  such 
as  are  really  distinct  from  it.  From  hence  all  the 
evil  consequences,  that  are  imputed  to  religion, 
have  flowed  immediately :  and  it  is  necessary, 
therefore,  in  defence  of  it,  to  distinguish  clearly 
between  what  is  really  religion,  and  what  has  been 
industriously,  and  is  now  habitually  confounded 
with  it,  and  made  to  pass  for  it. 

Civil  obligations  are  imposed  by  the  laws  of 
man  ;  religious  obligations  by  those  of  God ;  and 
as  the  authority  of  the  legislator  is  far  greater 
in  one  case  than  in  the  other,  so  is  the  sanction  of 
the  law,  eternal  punishment  in  another  life,  in- 
stead of  temporal  pains  and  penalties  in  this. 
If  it  be  said,  that  beside  this  difference,  we  are  to 
consider  how  much  religion  has  a  farther  in- 
fluence than  civil  government  can  have,  because 
the  former  reaches  to  the  inward  dispositions  of 
the  heart  and  mind,  while  the  other  goes  no  far- 
ther than  to  regulate  outward  conduct ;  I  shall 

neither 
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neither  deny  the  proposition,  nor  admit  all  the 
use  that  is  made  of  it :  but  I  shall  conclude  from 
thence,  bow  necessary  it  is  to  the  peace  and 
trelfare  of  mankind,  that  they  be  kept  from  jar- 
ring, which  cannot  be  effectually  prevented,  un- 
less the  entire  power  of  both  remains  in  the  same 
bands*  As  long  as  natural  religion  is  alone  con- 
cerned, this  should  not  seem  so  difficult;  but 
when  revealed  religions  are  established,  the  dif- 
ficulty becomes  almost  insuperable.  The  princi- 
ples and  duties  of  natural  religion  arise  from  the 
nature  of  things,  and  are  discovered  by  the  rea- 
son of  man,  according  to  that  order  which  the 
author  of  all  nature,  and  the  giver  of  all  reason, 
has  established  in  the  human  system.  From  hence 
too  would  arise  the  institutions  of  civil  govern- 
ment, in  a  natural  state  ;  if  the  minds  of  legisla- 
tors were  not  corrupted  previously  by  superstition. 
In  these  cases,  religion  and  civil  government, 
arising  from  the  same  spring,  their  waters  would 
Jbe  intermixed,  they  would  run  in  one  stream, 
and  they  might  be  easily  confined  to  the  same 
channel,  if  revelation  did  not  introduce  mysterious 
doctrines  and  rites,  which  it  becomes  soon  a  trade 
to  teach  and  to  celebrate. 

.  Neither  nature  nor  reason  could  ever  lead 
ipen  to  imagine  two  distinct  and  independent  so- 
cieties in  the  same  society.  This  imagination 
was  broached  by  ecclesiastical  ambition;  and 
when  it  was  once  broached,  it  was  sure  to  be 
propagated  by  the  selfinterest  of  a  whole  order 
of  men  in  every  country,  and  by  the  superstition 

of 
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of  all  the  rest     A  respect  for  religion  begat  a  re- 
spect for  this  order.     The  idea  of  religion  came  to 
be  associated  to  that  of  church,  or  rather  to  be 
confounded  with  it,  and  church  came  to  signify 
this  order  of  men  even  exclusively.     This  church, 
this  religious  society,  grew  up  in  some  countries  to 
be  the  tyrant,  in  others  to  be  the  rival  of  the  state, 
on  the  authority  of  pretended  revelations  among  - 
the  heathens  ;  and  it  is  a  melancholy  truth,  that 
the  same  monstrous  growth  has  been  seen   and 
felt,  on  the  pretended  authority  of  real  revelations 
among  Christians.     Such  is  the  knavery,  and  such 
the  folly  of  mankind,  that  no  example,    ancient 
nor  modern,  pagan   nor  christian,    can  be  pro- 
duced of  such  an  order  of  men  once  established, 
that  has  not  aimed  at  acquiring  from  their  insti- 
tution, and  that  has  not  acquired,  sooner  or  later, 
immoderate  wealth  and  exorbitant  power. 

Few  men  are  so  little  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  christian  world  as  not  to  know,  that 
the  wealth  of  this  church  is  equal,  at  least  in 
many  countries,  to  that  of  the  Egyptian  church  ; 
that  the  influence  of  the  ancient  could  not  be 
'greater  than  that  of  the  modern  Magi  over 
all  ranks  of  men  ;  and  that  the  bishop  of  Rome 
has  exercised,  even  over  kings  in  many  countries, 
a  power  which  he  claimed  in  all,  of  the  same 
nature  with  that  of  the  Ethiopian  church  over 
kings  of  one  country. 

A  religious  society,  by  which   is  meaned,    on 

this  occasion,  a  clergy,  is,  oris  not  the  creature 

of  the  state.     If  the  first,  it  follows,  that  this 

g  order 
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order,  no  more  than  others,  which  the;  state  hft£ 
instituted  for  the  maintenance  of  good  govern* 
ment,  can  assume  any  rights,  or  exercise  any 
powers,  except  such  as  the  state  has  thought  fit 
to  attribute  to  it ;  and  that  the  state  may  and 
ought  to  keep  a  constant  control  over  it,  not 
only  to  prevent  usurpations  and  abuses,  but  to 
direct  the  publick  and  private  influence  of  the 
clergy  in  a  strict  conformity  to  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  that  constitution,  the  servants  of  which 
in  a  much  truer  sense  they  are,  than  what  they 
affect  sometimes  to  call  themselves,,  the  embas- 
sadors of  God  to  other  men*  If  the  last  is  said, 
if  it  is  asserted,  that  the  church  is  in  any  sort 
independent  on  the  state,  there  arises  from  this 
pretension  the  greatest  absurdity  imaginable,  that 
I  mean  of  "  imperium  in  imperio :"  an  empire 
of  divine  in  an  empire  of  human  institution.  It  is* 
in  truth,,  so  expressly  contained  in  the  very  terms 
of  the  assertion,  that  none  of  the  tedious  sophis- 
tical* reasonings,  which  have  been  employed  for 
the  purpose,  can  evade  or  disguise  it. 

One  of  these  I  will  mention,  because  it  has  a 
certain  air  of  plausibility,  that  imposes  on  many, 
and  because,  if  it  cannot  stand  a  short  and  fair 
examination,  as  I  think  it  cannot,  the  whole 
edifice  of  ecclesiastical  independency  and  gran- 
deur falls  to  the  ground.  It  has  been  said  then, 
that  religious  and  civil  societies  are  widely  dis- 
tinguished by  the  distinct  ends  of  their  institu- 
tions, which  imply  necessarily  distinct  powers  and 
a  mutual  independency ;  that  the  end  of  one  is 

the 
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the  salvation  of  souls,  and  that  of  the  other  the 
security  of  temporal  interests;  that  the  state 
punishes  overt  acts,  and  can  punish  nothing  else, 
because  it  can  'have  cognizance  of  nothing  that 
passes  in  the  mind,  and  does  not  break  out  into 
criminal  actions ;  but  that  the  church  employing 
her  influence  to  temper  the  passions,  to  regulate, 
the  inward  dispositions,  and  to  prevent  sins,  as 
well  as  crimes,  is  that  tribunal  at  which  even  in- 
tentions are  to  be  tried,  and  sins,  that  do  not 
ripen  into  crimes,  nor  immediately  affect  civil 
society,  are  to  be  punished- 

Now  in  answer  to  all  this  we  may  deny,  with 
truth  and  reason  on  our  side,  that  the  avowed 
ends  of  religious,  and  the  real  ends  of  civil  so- 
cieties, are  so  distinct  as  to  require  distinct  pow- 
ers and  mutual  independepcy.  The  salvation  of 
souls  is  not  £he  immediate,  end  of  civil  govern- 
ment :  and  I  wish  it  was  not  rather  the  pretence 
than  the  end  of  ecclesiastical  policy.  But  if  tQ 
abstain  from  evil,  and  to  do  good  works,  be  means 
of  salvation,  the  means  of  salvation  are  objects  of 
civil  government.  It  is  the  duty  of  princes  and 
magistrates  to  promote  a  strict  observation  of  the 
law  of  nature,  of  private  and  publick  mo- 
rality, and  to  make  those  who  live  in  sub- 
jection to  them  good  men,  in  order  to  make  them 
good  citizens.  For  this  purpose,  the  balance  and 
the  sword  are  put  into  their  bands,  that  they  may 
measure  out  puni^ment  to  every  one  who  injure* 
the  community,  or  does  wrong  to  his  neighbour ; 
and  a  rigorous  punishment  of  crimes,  especially  if 
it  be  accompanied  with  rewards  and  encourage- 

Vol.  VI.  I  I  ments 
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ments  to  virtue,  for  both  are  entrusted  to  tbe 
same  men,  is  tbe  surest  way,  not  only  to  reform 
the  outward  behaviour,  but  to  create  an  habitual 
iowafti  disposition  to  the  practice  of  religion. 

A  clergy  might  cooperate  with  the  civil  magis- 
trates, very  usefully  no  doubt,  by  exhortations 
and  reproofs,  whereof  they  are  seldom  sparing, 
and  much  more  by  example,  which  can  alone 
give  efficacy  to  the  former,  and  which  is  not, 
Jiewever,  very  frequently  employed.  This  they 
might  do  *s  assistants  to  the  civil  magistrate,  in 
concert  with  him,  and  in  subordination  to  him: 
To  what  purpose,  therefore,  do  they  claim  and 
affect  independency  on  him?  Greater  power 
never  did  nor  can  enable  them  to  do  greater 
good,  Ob  the  contrary,  it  always  has,  and  always 
mast  <fo<ttttbem  ft w»  tim  f>eoper  business  of  their 
profession,  create  scandalous  strife  *itli  the  civil 
power,  and  embarrass  the  whole  govern  ffltfri 
Would  they  erect  a  tribunal  to  punish  intentions? 
The  very  pretence  is  impertinent.  Would  they 
erect  it  to  punish,  where  no  injury  is  offered,  nor 
wrong  done  ?  The  design  is  unjust  and  arbitrary. 
The  ideas  of  crimes  are  determinate  and  fixed.  The 
magistrate  cannot  alter  them.  The  ideas  of  sins  are 
more  confused  and  vague  ;  and  we  know  by  long 
general  experience  how  they  vary  in  the  minds, 
or  at  least  in  the  writings  of  casuists.  Would 
they  erect  such  a  tribunal  to  try  the  orthodoxy 
of  men's  faith  ?  Such  a  ope  is  erected,  in  some 
countries,  under  the  name  of  the  inquisition,  and 
is  justly  detested  in  all.     A  tribunal,  with  all  the 

powers  of  the  inauisition,  may  extirpate  heresy, 

...  or 
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or  rather  propagate  hypocrisy,  by  the  most  abo- 
minable species  of  tyranny.  A  tribunal  of  this 
wrt,  that  has  powers  less  coercive,  may  teaze, 
and  vex,  and  irritate  mankind.  It  may  multiply 
sects,  render  them  more  obstinate  by  persecution, 
and  bring  all  those  evils  on  the  world  which 
atheists  object  to  religion :  but  the  former  can 
never  procure  a  real,  nor  the  latter  even  an  ap- 
parent uniformity.  To  what  end  and  purpose 
then  can  spiritual  courts,  and  coercive  powers 
attributed  to  the  clergy,  serve,  unless  it  be  to  make 
them  judges  and  parties  in  their  own  cause,  when 
jpatters  of  interest  are  concerned  ? 

SECT,   XXI, 

I  insist  on  this  ppint  the  more,  not  only  be- 
cause it  leads  directly  to  what  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  say  in  the  latter  part  of  this  Essay,  but  be- 
cause I  would  take  off  the  mask  of  ecclesiastical 
ambition,  which  even  some  of  our  own  divines 
put  on.     Those  of  your  churoh  have  laid  it  aside 
long  ago,  and  contend   openly  for  ecclesiastical 
.tyranny.    The  principal  difference  among  them 
seems  to  be,  whether  thia  tyranny  shall  be  that  of 
a  monarchy,  or  of  an  aristocracy.     Honest  Laud 
went  as  far,   at  least,  as  the  most  moderate    of 
yours,  and  was  frank  enough  to  own  his  principles 
and  aims.      The  several  revolutions,  that  have 
happened  in  our  church  and  state,  have  rendered 
the  first  too  unpopular,  to  be  directly  avowed, 
and  the  latter  too  visibly  impracticable,  to  be  en- 
tertained.   The  bait,  however,  is  tempting,  and 
i  i  2  there 
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therefore  even  they  nibble  at  it,  who  fear  the  lioofc. 
What  they  are  not  suffered  to  attempt  in  practice, 
they  maintain  in  speculation :  they  insinuate 
principles,  which  may  serve  to  reestablish  eccle- 
siastical power  and  independency  on  the  state,  in 
some  more  happy  conjuncture ;  and  they  do  all 
this  safely,  while  seeming  modifications,  and  am* 
biguous  expressions,  hinder  most  men  from  dis- 
cerning the  consequences  of  what  they  advance, 
and  some  even  from  knowing  again  in  their  wri- 
tings the  same  doctrines  that  they  had  condemned 
m  the  writings  of  others. 

Among  all  the  fallacies  which  have  been  em- 
ployed by  churchmen,  who  have  thought  it  neces-i 
sary  to  soften  the  absurdity,  and  to  anticipate  ob- 
jections, one  of  the  most  absurd  has  been  ad- 
vanced, though  not  invented,  by  a  paradoxical  act 
quaintance  of  yours  ;  and  it  is  to  maintain  the  in- 
dependency of  the  church,  and  to  suppose,  at  the 
•same  time,  a  sort  of  original  contract  between  the 
church  and  the  Mate,  the  terms  of  which  every 
whimsical  writer,  even  this  scribbler,  adjusts  as  he 
pleases.  They  who  contend  for  absolute  mo- 
narchy in  the  state  endeavour  to  explode  the  no- 
tion of  an  original  contract  between  the  prince  and 
the  people,  because  the  terms  of  it  are  easy  to  be 
ascertained.  They  know,  those  of  them  at  least, 
who  are  not  as  mad  as  Fihner,  know,  that  all  the 
rights  and  powers,  which  a  prince  can  have,  must 
be  derived  originally  from  the  people.  They 
know,  therefore,  that  the  terms  of  such  a  contract, 
generally  made,  and  always  implied,  may  be  suf- 
ficiently ascertained  by  reason,  bylaw,  and  by 

custom, 
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custom,  notwithstanding  any  previous  and  divine 
right,  which  it  may^be  supposed  that  princes  have 
to  govern.     They  know  too,  that  the  whole  body 
of  the  people,  and  no  particujar  order  of  men,  are 
to  judge  of  the  observation  of  this  contract.     But 
they  who   contend   for  the   independency  of  the 
church  on  the  state  are  ready  to  assume  such  a 
contract,  because  the  pretence  may  serve  to  de- 
lude the  state  in  some  countries,  and  can  never 
embarrass  the  church  in  any.     By  admitting  it,  the 
state  acknowledges  an   original  independency  in 
the  church,  derived  from  a  greater  authority  than 
her  own:  and  the  supposed  terms  of  union  may 
be  construed  to  be  rather  concessions  of  the  reli- 
gious society  to  the  civil,  for  the  sake  of  order  and 
peace,  than  grants  of  the  civil  to  the  religious  so- 
ciety.    Thus   religion  and  the  church  are  set  on 
the  same  foot :  no  human  authority  can  alter  one, 
but  must  receive  it  on  the  terms  in  which  it  has 
been  revealed ;  and  so  may  a  good  casuist  prove 
on  this  hypothesis,  that  no  human  authority  can 
measure  out  any  conditions  of  establishment  to 
the  other.     Thus  the  state  becomes  nothing  bet- 
ter than  a  coordinate,  but  inferior  power. 

The  stupid  fellow,  who  advanced  this  paradox 
in  English,  did  not  see  how  ill  the  parts  of  it  hang 
together,  nor  that,  if  ecclesiastical  government 
was,  by  divine  appointment,  independent  of  civil,, 
no  such  contract,  as  he  supposes,  could  be  made. 
The  religious  society,  notwithstanding  their  known 
moderation,  could  not  have  parted  from  that  in- 
dependency and  superiority  over  the  civil  power, 
which  God  has  given   them.     But  the  truth  is, 

ty 
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they  were  glad  to  get  an  establishment  in  the  em- 
pire at  any  rate  :  and  when  a  fortunate  conjunc- 
ture had  made  one  emperor  think,  that  they 
might  be  of  use  to  him,  it  happened,  as  it  often 
has  happened,  that  the  auxiliaries  usurped  on  him, 
or  his  successors  at  least,  on  the  prerogatives  of 
the  crown,  and  on  the  liberties  of  the  people.  In 
short,  if  there  had  been  any  alliance  between  the 
church  and  the  state  on  this  occasion,  it  must  have 
been  such  an  alliance  as  was  never  beard  of  before 
nor  since.  It  must  have  been  an  alliance  with- 
out any  treaty,  for  there  certainly  was  none ;  and 
all  the  advantages,  which  the  religions  society  ad- 
quired  afterward  over  the  civil,  were  mere  usur- 
pations ;  for  usurpations  by  fraud  are  as  really 
such  as  usurpations  by  force,  and  these  were  car- 
ried as  far  as  legislative  authority. 

The  church  advocates  beyond  the  Alps  may  be 
a  little  more  impudent,  but  they  "are  much  more 
consistent  than  some  on  this  side.  The  volumi- 
nous compilation  of  decrees  of  councils  and  popes, 
of  resolutions  of  fathers,  of  apostolical  constitu- 
tion^ and  of  other  ecclesiastical  authorities,  com- 
poses a  body  of  law,  according  to  them,  wljich  the 
church  had  a  right  to  enact  without  the  concur-* 
rcnce  of  the  state,  and  which  is,  however,  obliga- 
tory on  the  state,  and  on  every  member  of  the 
state,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned  in  it  This,  I 
say,  is  impudent;  but  it  is  consistent  with  the  no- 
tion of  a  religious  society  of  divine  institution,  and 
therefore  independent,  and  may  be  easily  defend- 
ed on  that  principle.  But  where  we  shall  look 
for  the  conditions  of  that  original  contract,  which 
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was  made  between  the  religious  and  the  civil  so- 
ciety, I  know  not;  unless  we  suppose  them  written 
on  the  back  of  Constantine's  grant  to  Sylvester, 
and  preserved  in  that  grand  repertory  of  forgeries, 
the  records  of  the  Roman  church.     We  shall  not 
find  them  in  the  canon  law.     The  French,  as  good 
papists  as  they  are,  admit  this  in  part  only  :   and 
the  quarrel  between  Philip  le  Bel  and  Boniface 
the  eighth  may  be  said  to  subsist  even  now.   We, 
who  bav£  shook  off  the  Roman  yoke  intirely,  ad- 
mit still  less  of  this  ecclesiastical  code ;  for  we 
reject  every  thing  in  it,  that  is  not  conformable 
to  the  law  of  the  state,  and  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  church,  which  this  law  has  established. 

This  imaginary  contract,  in  short,  whether  well 
or  ill  made,  never  existed,  at  any  time,  nor  in 
gny  country ;  though  to  have  been  real,  and  real- 
ly authorised,  it  should  have  been  the  same  at 
all  times  and  in  all  countries, where  Christianity  was 
propagated.     Political  societies  make,  and  alter, 
and  break  their  alliances,  as  the  varying  reason  of 
state  suggests.     Different  orders  of  civil  govern- 
ment, in  the  same  society,  change,  and  with  them 
the  whole  constitution  of  such  governments,  as 
reason  or  passion,  the  interests  or  dispositions  of 
men  determine  them.    But  a  religion  given  by  God 
is* in   it's  nature  invariable:  and  therefore,  if  a 
religious  society,  with  certain  privileges,  immuni- 
ties, and  prerogatives,  be  necessary  to  preserve  it  so, 
the  order  and  constitution  of  such  a  society  must 
be  invariable  too.     The  church  must  be  establish- 
ed by  -the  same  divine  authority  as  the  religion, 
and  be  by  consequence  independent  on  the  state. 

But 
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But  nothing  of  this  kind  has  been.  Christ's  king- 
dom was  not  of  this  world.  He  sent  out  his  apos- 
tles to  teach  and  to  baptise,  and  the  utmost  power 
he  gave  them,  beside  that  of  working  miracles  to 
convince  and  to  convert,  was  to  shake  off  the  dust 
of  their  feet,  and  to  protest  against  the  infidelity 
of  those,  who  refused  to  receive  them  and  the  Gos- 
pel they  published.  The  apostles  ordained  others 
to  accompany  and  succeed  them  in  the.  same 
office,  the  office  of  teaching  and  baptizing.  The 
apostles  could  give  no  more  power  than  they  re- 
ceived ;  and  no  argument  of  right  can  be  drawn 
from  any  thing  that  passed,  nor  from  any  thing 
that  these  men  did,  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
sect,  while  Christianity  was  a  sect.  As  little  argu- 
ment of  right,  or  of  independebcy,  can  be  drawn 
from  the  impolitick  indulgence  of  civil  govern- 
ments, that  embracing  the  religion,  admitted  the 
teachers  of  it  into  a  legal  establishment,  with  all 
the  extraordinary  powers  they  had  enjoyed,  while 
they  were  leaders  and  heads  of  a  sect.  I  call  it 
indulgence,  because  the  religious  society  had  no 
original  right  to  any  such  powers ;  because  the 
sect  could  not  prescribe  in  such  cases  to  the  state ; 
and  because  they  were  not  admitted  by  any  trea- 
ty, but  by  the  good  will  and  sole  authority  of  the 
civil  government.  I  call  this  indulgence  impoli- 
tick, because  it  encouraged  ecclesiastical  ambi- 
tion, laid  the  foundation  of  all  the  usurpations  of 
the  church  on  the  state,  destroyed  the  effect  of 
religion  by  theology,  and  made  even  Christianity 
a  grievance,  as  will  be  shown  immediately* 
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